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EUROPE AND THE 
DIRECTORY. 


tow great Euro- 
pean coalition 
against France which 
had been formed in 
1793 had in it little 
centripetal force. In 
1795 Prussia, Spain, 
and Tuscany with- 
drew for reasons al- 
ready indicated, and 
made their peace on 
terms as advanta- 
geous as they could 
secure. Holland was 
conquered by France 
in the winter of 
1794-5, and to this 
day the illustrated 
school-books recall 
to every child of the French republic how 
a Dutch fleet was captured by French hus- 
sars. The severity of the cold was long re- 
membered as phenomenal, and the frozen 
harbors rendered naval resistance impossible 
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while cavalry could manceuver with safety on 
the thick ice. The Batavian Free State, as the 
Dutch commonwealth was now called, was 
really an appanage of the French republic. 
But England and Austria, though deserted by 
their stronger allies, were still redoubtable ene- 
mies. The policy of the former had been to 
command the seas and destroy the commerce 
of France on the one hand, on the other to 
foment disturbance in the country itself by 
subsidizing the royalists. In both plans she had 
been successful: her fleets were ubiquitous, the 
Chouan and Vendean uprisings were peren- 
nial, and the emigrant aristocrats menaced 
every frontier. Austria, on the other hand, had 
once been soundly thrashed. Since Frederick 
the Great had wrested Silesia from her, and 
thereby set Protestant Prussia among the great 
powers, she had felt that the balance of power 
was disturbed, and had sought everywhere for 
some territorial acquisition to restore her im- 
portance. The present emperor, Francis II., 
and his adroit minister, Thugut, were equally 
stubborn in their determination to draw some- 
thing worth while from the seething caldron 
before the fires of war were extinguished. They 
thought of Bavaria, of Poland, of Turkey, and 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY RAFFET, IN THE POSSESSION OF ATHERTON CURTIS. 


THE BATTALION OF 
THAT THERE WILL 


**ORDER OF THE DAY: THE 


ENEMY, 


“ Their soldiers were badly fed, badly armed, and badly clothed.” 


of Italy; in the last especially it seemed as if the 
term of life had been reached for Venice, and 
that at her impending demise her fair domains 
on the mainland would amply replace Silesia. 
Russia saw her own advantage in the weaken- 
ing either of Turkey or of the central European 
powers, and became the silent ally of Austria 
in this policy. 

The great armies of the French republic had 
been created by Carnot, with the aid of his able 
lieutenant, Dubois de Crancé; they were or- 
ganized and directed by the unassisted genius 
of the former. Being the first national armies 
which Europe had known, they were animated 
as no others had been by that form of patriot- 
ism which rests not merely on animal instinct, 
but on a principle. They had fought with joy- 
ous alacrity for the assertion, confirmation, and 
extension of the rights of man. In the march 
of events their patriotism, grounded in Rous- 
seau’s doctrines, had brought into prominence 
his conception of natural boundaries. There 
was but one opinion in the entire nation con- 
cerning its frontiers, to wit: that Nice, Savoy, 
and the western Rhine border were all by na- 
ture a part of France. As to what was beyond, 
opinion was divided, some feeling that they 
should continue fighting in order to impose 
their own system wherever possible, while 
others — and they by far the largest number — 
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were either indifferent, or else maintained that 
the nation should fight only for its natural fron- 
tier. To the support of the latter sentiment 
came the general longing for peace which was 
gradually overpowering the whole country. 
No people ever made such sacrifices for lib- 
erty as the French had made. Through years 
of famine they had starved with a grim deter- 
mination, and the leanness of the race was a 
byword for more than a generation. They had 
been for more than a century the victims of a 
system abhorrent to their intelligence and their 
character —a system of absolutism which had 
subsisted on foreign wars and on successful ap- 
peals to the national vainglory. Now at last 
they were to all appearances exhausted, their 
treasury was bankrupt, their paper money was 
worthless, their agriculture and industries were 
paralyzed, their foreign commerce was ruined. 
But their liberties were secure. ‘Their soldiers 
were badly fed, badly armed, and badly clothed ; 
but they were freemen under such discipline 
as is alone possible among freemen. Why 
should not their success in the arts of peace be 
as great as in the glorious and successful wars 
they had carried on? There was, therefore, 
both in the country and in the government a 
considerable party which demanded a general 
peace, but only with the “natural” frontier, 
and a small one which felt peace to be impera- 
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tive even if thenation should be confined within 
its old boundaries. 

But such a reasonable and moderate policy 
was impossible on two accounts. In conse- 
quence of the 13 Vendémiaire, the radical party 
still survived and controlled the machinery of 
government; and, in spite of the seeming su- 
premacy of moderate ideas, the royalists were 
stillirreconcilable. Intestinedisturbances,there- 
fore, could be kept in some measure of control 
only by an aggressive foreign policy which 
should deceive the insurgent elements as to 
the resources of the government. Thus far, by 
hook or by crook, the armies, so far as they 
had been clothed and paid and fed at all, had 
been fed and paid and clothed by the admin- 
istration at Paris. If the armies should still 
march and fight, the nation would be im- 
pressed by the strength of the Directory. 

The Directory was by no means a homoge- 
neous body. It is doubtful whether Barras was 
a sincere republican, or sincere in anything 
except to keep himself afloat on the tide of 
the times. It has been believed by many that 
he hoped for the restoration of monarchy 











THE TEMPTATION. 


through the disgust of the nation with such in- 
tolerable disorders as they would soon associ- 
ate with the name of republic. His friendship 
for General Bonaparte was a mixed quantity; 


for while he undoubtedly wished to secure for + 


the state in any future crisis the support of 
so able a man, he had at the same time used 
him as a sort of social scapegoat. His strength 
lay in three facts: he had been Danton’s fol- 
lower; he had been a naval officer, and was 
appointed for that reason commanding gen- 
eral against the Paris wards, having thus en- 
joyed the prestige-of Bonaparte’s success ; and 
in the new society of the capital he was mag- 
nificent, extravagant, and licentious, the only 
representative in the Directory of the newly 
aroused passion for life and pleasure: all of 
his colleagues were severe, unostentatious, and 
economical republicans. 

Barras’s main support in the government was 
Rewbell, a vigorous Alsatian and a bluff demo- 
crat, enthusiastic for the Revolution and its ex- 
tension. He was no Frenchman himself, but a 
German, and thought that the German lands— 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany itself— should 
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be brought into the great movement. Like 
Barras, who needed disorder for his Orleanist 
schemes and for the supply of his Fortunatus 
purse, Rewbell despised the new constitu- 
tion: but for a different reason. To him it ap- 
peared a flimsy, theoretical document, so sub- 
dividing the exercise of power as to destroy it 
altogether. Hisréle wasin the world of finance, 
and he was always suspected, though unjustly, 
of unholy alliances with army contractors and 
stock manipulators. Larevelliére was another 
doctrinaire, but, in comparison with Rewbell, 
abigot. He had been a Girondist, a good citi- 
zen, and active in the formation of the new con- 
stitution; but he lacked practical common 
sense, and hated the Church with as much nar- 
row bitterness as the most rancorous modern 
agnostic,— seeking, however, not merely its de- 
struction, but, like Robespierre, to substitute 
for ita cult of reason and humanity. The fourth 
member of the Directory, Letourneur, was a 
plain soldier, an officer in the engineers. With 
abundant common sense and a hard head, he, 
too, was a sincere republican, but a tolerant 
one—a real moderate like his friend Carnot, 
with whom, as time passed by and there was 
gradually developed an irreconcilable split in 
the Directory, he always voted in a minority 
of two against the other three. 

At first the notorious Abbé Sieyés had been 
chosen a member of the executive. He wasa 
deep, dark man like Bonaparte, to whom he 
later rendered valuable services. His ever fa- 
mous pamphlet, which in 1789 triumphantly 
proved that the Third Estate was neither more 
nor less than the French nation, had made 
many think him a radical. As years passed by 
he became the oracle of his time, and as such 
acquired an enormous influence even in the 
days of the Terror, which he was helpless to 
avert, and which he viewed with horror and 
disgust. Whatever may have been his original 
ideas, he appears to have been for some time 
after the 13 Vendémiaire an Orleanist, the head 
of a party which would have no more strict 
hereditary and absolute monarchy, but thought 
that in the son of Philippe Egalité they had a 
useful prince to preside over a constitutional 
kingdom. Perhaps for this reason, perhaps for 
the one he gave, which was that the new con- 
stitution was not yet the right one, he flatly 
refused the membership in the Directory which 
was offered to him. 

It wasasasubstitute for this dangerous vision- 
ary that Carnot was made a director. He was 
now in his forty-third year, and at the height of 
his powers. In him was embodied all that was 
moderate and sound, consequently all that was 
enduring, in the French Revolution ; he was a 
thorough scholar, and his treatise on. the meta- 
physics of the calculus forms an important 
VoL. XLIX.— 102. 
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chapter in the history of mathematical physics. 
As an officer in the engineers he had attained 
the highest'distinction, while as minister of war 
he had shown himself an organizer and strat- 
egist of the first order. But his highest aim 
was to be a model French citizen. In his fam- 
ily relations as son, husband, and father, he 
was held by his neighbors to be a pattern ; in 
his public life he strove with equal sincerity of 
purpose to illustrate the highest ideals of the 
eighteenth century. Such was the ardor of his 
republicanism that no man nor party in France 
was so repugnant but that he would use either 
one or both, if necessary, for his country’s wel- 
fare, although he was like Chatham in his lofty 
scorn for parties. To him as a patriot, there- 
fore, France, as against the outer world, was 
first, no matter what her government might 
be; but the France he yearned for was a land 
regenerated by the gospel of humanity, awak- 
ened to the highest activity by the equality of 
all before the law, refined by that self-abnega- 
tion of every man which makes all men bro- 
thers, and destroys the menace of the law. 

And yet he was no dreamer. While a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly he had displayed 
such practical common sense in his chosen field 
of military science, that in 1793 he was intrusted 
by the Committee of Public Safety with the 
control of the war. The standard of rank and 
command was no longer birth nor seniority nor 
influence, but merit. The wild and ignorant 
hordes of men which the conscription law had 
brought into the field were something hitherto 
unknown in Europe. It was Carnot who or- 
ganized, clothed, fed, and drilled them. It was 
he who devised the new tactics and evolved 
the new and comprehensive plans which made 
his fourteen armies the power they became. It 
was in Carnot’s administration that the young 
generals first came to the fore. It was by his 
favor that almost every man of that galaxy of 
modern warriors, who so long dazzled Europe 
by their feats of arms, first appeared as a can- 
didate for advancement. Moreau, Macdonald, 
Jourdan, Bernadotte, Kléber, Mortier, Ney, 
Pichegru, Desaix, Berthier, Augereau, and 
Bonaparte himself,—each one of these was 
the product of Carnot’s system. He was the 
creator of the armies which for a time made all 
Europe tributary to France. 

Throughout an epoch which laid bare the 
meanness of most natures, his character was 
unsmirched. He began life under the ancient 
régime by writing and publishing a eulogy on 
Vauban, who had been disgraced for his plain 
speaking to Louis XIV. When called toashare 
in the government he was the advocate of a 
strong nationality, of a just administration 
within, and of a fearless front to the world. While 
minister of war he on one occasion actually left 
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his post and hastened to Maubeuge, where de- 
feat was threatening Jourdan; devised and put 
into operation a new plan; led in ‘person the 
victorious assault; and then returned to Paris 
to inspire the country and the army with news 
of the victory: all this he did asif it were com- 
monplace duty, without advertising himself by 
parade or ceremony. Even Robespierre had 
trembled before his biting irony, and yet dared 
not, as he wished, include him among his vic- 
tims. After the events of Thermidor, when it 
was proposed to execute all those who had au- 
thorized the bloody deeds of the Terror, ex- 
cepting Carnot, he prevented the sweeping 
measure by standing in his place to say that he 
too had acted with the rest, had shared with 
them the conviction that the country could not 
otherwise be saved, and that therefore he must 
share their fate. 

In the milder light of the new constitution 
the dark blot on his record thus frankly con- 
fessed grew less repulsive as the continued dig- 
nity and sincerity of his nature asserted them- 
selves in a tolerance which he believed to be 
as needful now as ruthless severity once had 
been. Fora year the glory of French arms had 
been eclipsed: his dominant idea was first to 
restore their splendor, then to make peace with 
honor and give the new life of his country an 
opportunity for expansion in a mild and firm 
administration of the new laws, If he had been 
dictator in the crisis, no doubt his plan, arduous 
as was the task, might have been realized; but, 
with Letourneur in a minority of two, against 
an unprincipled adventurer leading two bigots, 
it was hopeless to secure the executive unity 
necessary for success. 

At the opening of the year 1796, therefore, 
the situation of France was quite as distracting 
as ever, and the foundation of her institutions 
more than ever unstable. ‘There was hopeless 
division in the executive, and no co6érdination 
under the constitution between it and the other 
branches, of the government, while the legisla- 
ture did not represent the people. The treasury 
was empty, famine was as wide-spread as ever, 
administration virtually non-existent. The army 
was unsuccessful, dispirited, and unpaid. Hun- 
ger knows little discipline, and with temporary 
loss of discipline the morals of the troops had 
been undermined. To save the constitution 
public opinion must be diverted from internal 
affairs, and conciliated. ‘To that end the Ger- 
man emperor must be forced to yield the 
Rhine frontier, and money must be found at 
least for the most pressing necessities of the 
army and of the government. If the repub- 


lic could secure for France her natural bor- 
ders, and command a peace by land, it might 
hope for eventual success in the conflict with 
England. 
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BONAPARTE ON A STAGE PROPORTIONATE 


TO HIS POWERS. 

THE struggle which was imminent was for 
nothing less than a new lease of national life. 
It dawned on many minds thatinsuchacombat 
changes ofa revolutionary nature—as regarded 
notmerely theprovisioning and management of 
armies, as regarded not merely the grand strat- 
egy to be adopted and carried outby France, but 
as regarded the very structure and relations of 
other European nations —would be justifiable. 
But to be justifiable they must be adequate; 
and to be adequate they must be unexpected 
and thorough. What should they be? ‘The 
(Edipus who solves this riddle for France is 
the man of the hour. He was found in Bona- 
parte. What mean these ringing words from the 
headquarters at Nice, which,on March 27,1796, 
fell on the ears of a hungry, eager soldiery and 
a startled world? “Soldiers, you are naked, 
badly fed. The government owes you much; 
it can give you nothing. Your long-suffering, 
the courage you show among these crags, are 
splendid, but they bring you no glory; nota 
ray is reflected upon you. I wish to lead you 
into the most fertile plains of the world. Rich 
provinces, great towns, will be in your power; 
there you will find honor, glory, and riches. 
Soldiers of Italy, can you be found lacking in 
honor, courage, or constancy ?” 

Such language has but one meaning. Bya 
previous understanding with the Directory, the 
French army was to be paid, the French trea- 
sury to be replenished, at the expense of the 
lands which were the seat of war. Corsicans 
in the French service had long been suspected 
of sometimes serving their own interests to the 
detriment of their adopted country. Bonaparte 
was no exception, and sometimes felt the need 
of justification. For example, he had carefully 
explained that his marriage bound him to the 
republic by still another tie. Yet it appears that 
his promotion, his engagement with the direc- 
tors, and his devotion to the republic were all 
concerned primarily with personal ambition, 
though secondarily and incidentally with the 
perpetuation of agovernment professedly based 
on the Revolution. From the outset of Napo- 
leon’s independent career something of the fu 
ture dictator appears. This implied promis 
that pillage, plunder, and rapine should hen 
forth go unpunished in order that his soldiers 
might line theirpockets, is the indication ofa set 
tled policy which was more definitely expressed 
in each successive proclamation as it issued 
from his pen. It was repeated whenever new 
energy was to be inspired into faltering col- 
umns, whenever some unparalleled effort in 
a dark design was to be demanded from the 
rank and file of the army, until at last a point- 




















plank promise was made that every man should 
return to France with money in his pocket to 
become a landowner. 

There was magic in the new spell; the charm 
always worked; and with that first call from 
Nice began the transformation of the French 
army, fighting now no longer for principle, but 
for glory, victory, and booty. Its’ leader, if 
successful, would be no longer a constitutional 
general, but a despotic conqueror. Outwardly 
gracious, and with no irritating condescension ; 
considerate wherever mercy would strengthen 
his reputation ; fully aware of the influence a 
dramatic situation or a pregnant aphorism has 
upon the common mind, and using both with 
mastery ; appealing as a climax to the power- 
ful motive of greed in every heart, Bonaparte 
was soon to be not alone the general of con- 
summate genius, not alone the organizing law- 
giver of conquered lands and peoples, but, what 
was essential to his whole career, the idol of 
an army which was not, as of old, the servant 
of a great nation, but, as the new era had trans- 
formed it, the nation itself. 

The peculiar relation of Bonaparte to Italy, 
to Corsica, and to the Convention had made 
him, asearly as 1794, while yet but chiefof artil- 
lery, the real director of the Army of Italy. He 
had no personal share in the victorious cam- 
paign of that year, but its victories, as he justly 
claimed, were due to his plans. During the un- 
successful Corsican expedition of the following 
winter, for which he was but indirectly respon- 
sible, the Austro-Sardinians in Piedmont had 
taken advantage of the absence of so many 
French troops to undo all that had so far been 
accomplished. During the summer of 1795 
Spainand Prussia had made peace with France. 
In consequence all northern Europe had been 
declared neutral, and the field of operations on 
the Rhine had been confined to the central 
zone of Germany, while at the same time the 
French soldiers which had formed the Army 
of the Pyrenees had been transferred to the 
Maritime Alps. In 1796, therefore, the great 
question was whether the Army of the Rhine 
or that of Italy was to be the chief arm of 
offense against Austria. 

Divided interests and warped convictions 
quickly created two opinions in the French na- 
tion, each of which was held with intensity and 
bitterness by its supporters. So far the Army 
of the Rhine was much the stronger, and the 
emperor had concentrated his strength to op- 
pose it. But the wisest heads saw that Austria 
might be flanked by way of Italy. The gate 
to Lombardy between the Alps and the sea 
was guarded by the sturdy little army of Victor 
Amadeus, assisted by a small Austrian force. 
If the house of Savoy, which was said to wear 
at its girdle the keys of the Alps, could be con- 
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quered and brought to make a separate peace, 
the Austrian army could be overwhelmed, and 
a highway to Vienna opened first through the 
plains of Lombardy, then by the Austrian Ty- 
rol, or else by the Venetian Alps. Strangely 
enough, the plainest and most forcible exposi- 
tion of this plan was made by an emigrant in 
London — one Dutheil — for the benefit of Eng- 
landand Austria. But the Allies were deaf to his 
warnings, while in the mean time Bonaparte en- 
forced the same idea upon the French author- 
ities, and secured their acceptance of it. Both 
he and they were the more inclined to the 
scheme because once already it had been suc- 
cessfully initiated, because the general, having 
studied Italy and its people, thoroughly under- 
stood what contributions might be levied on 
them, because the Army of the Rhine was radi- 
cally republican and knew its own strength, 
because therefore the personal ambitions of 
Bonaparte, and in fact the very existence of 
the Directory, alike depended on success else- 
where than in central Europe. 

Having been for centuries the battle-field of 
rival dynasties, Italy, though a geographical 
unit with natural frontiers more marked than 
those of any other land, and with inhabitants 
fairly homogeneous in birth, speech, and insti- 
tutions, was neither a nation nor a family of 
kindred nations, but a congeries of heteroge- 
neous states. Some of these, like Venice and 
Genoa, boasted the proud title of republics; 
they were in reality narrow, commercial, even 
piratical oligarchies, destitute of any vigorous 
political life. The Pope, like other petty rulers, 
was but a temporal prince, despotic, and not 
even enlightened, as was the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Naples and the Milanese both 
groaned under the yoke of foreign rulers, and 
the only passable government in the length and 
breadth of the land was that of the house of 
Savoy in Piedmont and Sardinia, lands where 
the revolutionary spirit of liberty was most ex- 
tended and active. The petty courts, like those 
of Parma and Modena, were nests of intrigue 
and corruption. There was, of course, in every 
place that saving remnant of high-minded men 
which is always providentially left asaseed; but 
the people as a whole were ignorant and ener- 
vated. The accumulations of ages, gained by 
an extensive and lucrative commerce, or by the 
tilling of a generous soil, had not been alto- 
gether dissipated by misrule, and there was even 
yet rich store of money in many of the venera- 
ble and still splendid cities. Nowhere in the 
ancient seats of the Roman commonwealth, 
whose memory was now the cherished fashion 
in France, could anything more than a re- 
flection of French revolutionary principles be 
discerned ; the rights of man and republican 
doctrine were attractive subjects of debate in 
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many cities throughout the peninsula, but there 
was little of that fierce devotion to their realiza- 
tion so prevalent beyond the Alps. 

The sagacity of Bonaparte saw his account 
in these conditions. Being a professed repub- 
lican, he could announce himself as the regen- 
erator of society, and the liberator of a people. 
If, as has been supposed, he already dreamed 
of a throne, where could one be so easily 
founded with the certainty of its endurance ? 
As a conqueror he would havea divided, help- 
less, and wealthy people at his feet. If the old 
flame of Corsican ambition were not yet extin- 
guished, he felt perhaps that he could wreak 
the vengeance of a defeated and angry people 
upon Genoa, their oppressor for ages. 

His preparations began as early as the au- 
tumn of 1795, when, with Carnot’s assistance, 
the united Pyrenean and Italian armies were 
directed to the old task of opening the roads 
through the mountains and by the sea-shore 
into Lombardy and central Italy. They won 
the battle of Loano, which secured the Mari- 
time Alps once more; but a long winter amid 
these inclement peaks had left the army 
wretched and destitute ofevery necessity. Ithad 
been difficult throughout that winterto maintain 
even the Army of the Interior in the heart of 
France; the only chance for that of Italy was 
movement. A completed plan of action was 
forwarded from Paris in January. But Schérer, 
the commanding general, and his staff were 
outraged, refusing to consider its suggestions, 
either those for supplying their necessities in 
Lombardy, or those for the daring and venture- 
some operations necessary to reach that goal. 

Bonaparte, who could invent such schemes, 
alone could realize them; and the task was in- 
trusted tohim. For the next ten weeks no sort 
of preparation wasneglected. The nearly empty 
chest of the Directory was swept clean: from 
that source the new commanderreceived 47,500 
francs in cash, and drafts for 20,000 more; 
forced loans for considerable sums were made 
in Toulon and Marseilles; and Salicetti levied 
contributions of grain and forage in Genoa ac- 
cording to the plan which had been precon- 
certed between them in their Jacobin days. 
The army which Bonaparte finally set in mo- 
tion was therefore a fine engine of war. Its 
immediate necessities relieved, the veterans 
warmed to their work, and that notable prom- 
ise of booty worked them to the pitch of 
genuine enthusiasm. The young commander, 
moreover, was as circumspect as a man of the 
first ability alone could be when about to make 
the venture of his life and play for the stake of 
a world. His generals of division were them- 
selves men of mark—personages no less than 
Masséna, Augereau, Laharpe, and Sérurier. 
But what was to be done was done with such 
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smoothness and skill that even they could find 

no ground for carping; and though at first cold 
and reticent, before long they yielded to the in- 
fluences which filled the very air they breathed 
with excitement. 

At this moment, besides the National Guard, 
France had an army and navy the effective 
fighting force of which numbered upward of 
half a million. Nominally divided by Carnot 
into nine armies, there were henceforth in real- 
ity but seven; and of these four were of minor 
importance: a small and skeleton Army of the 
Interior, a double force of somewhat greater so- 
lidityin the West under Hoche, a fairly strong 
one in the North under Macdonald, anda simi- 
lar one in the Alps under Kellermann, with Ber- 
thier and Vaubois as lieutenants, which soon 
becamea part of Bonaparte’s force. These were, 
if possible, to preserve internal order and to 
watch England, while three great active organ- 
izations were to combine for the overthrow of 
Austria. On the Rhine were two of the active 
armies—one near Dusseldorf under Jourdan, 
another near Strasburg under Moreau. At the 
portals of Italy was Bonaparte, witha third, soon 
tobethe mostactive ofall. At the outset he had, 
all told, about 45,000 men; but the campai 
which he conducted had before its close as- 
sumed such dimensions that in spite of its losses 
the Army of Italy numbered nearly double that 
number of men ready for the field, besides the 
garrison troops and invalids. The numbers on 
the records of the war department were always 
much greater; but an enormous percentage, 
sometimes as high as a third, was always in the 
hospitals, while often as many as 20,000 were 
left behind to hold various fortresses. Bona- 
parte, for evident reasons, always represented 
his effective as smaller than it was, and stunned 
the ears of the Directory with ever reiterated 
demands for reinforcement. A dispassionate 
estimate would put the number of his troops in 
the fieldat any onetime during these operations 
not lower than 35,000 nor much higher than 
80,000. 

Another element of the utmost importan 
entered into the coming campaign. ‘The old 
vicious system by which a vigilant democracy) 
had jealously prescribed to its generals ever 
step to be taken was s\.’»pt away by Bonaparte, 
who as Robespierre’s “ man” had been thor- 
oughly familiar with its workings from the other 
end. He was now commander-in-chief, and | 
insisted on the absolute unity of command as 
essential to the economy of time. This being 
granted, hisequipment wascomplete. It will 
remembered that in 1794 he had explained to 
his patrons how warfare in the field was like a 
siege: by directing all one’s force toa single point 
abreach might be made, and the equilibrium of 
opposition destroyed. To this conception of 
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concentration for attack he had, in concert with 
the Directory, added another, that of expan- 
sion ina given territory for sustenance. He had 
still a third, that war must be made as intense 
and awful as possible in order to make it short, 
and thus to diminishits horrors, ‘rite and sim- 
ple as these aphorisms now appear, they were all 
original and absolutely new, at leastin the quick, 
fierce application of them made by Bonaparte. 
The traditions of chivalry, the incessant warfare 
of twocenturies and ahalf, the humane concep- 
tions of the Church, the regard for human life, 
the difficulty of communications, the scarcity of 
munitions and arms,—all these and other ele- 
ments had combined to make war under me- 
diocre generals a stately ceremonial, and to 
diminish the number of actual battles, which 
took place, when they did, only after careful 
preparation, as an unpleasant necessity, by a 
sort of common agreement, and with all the 
ceremony of a duel. 

Turenne, Marlborough, and Frederick, all 
men ofcold-bloodedtemperament, had been the 
greatest generals of their respective ages, and 
were successful much in proportion to theirlack 
of sentiment and disregard of conventionalities. 
Their notions and their conduct displayed the 
same instincts as those of Bonaparte, being en- 
larged and invigorated by the same study of 
great campaigns which had also fed his incho- 
ate genius and made possible his consummate 
achievement. He had much thesameapparatus 
for warfare as they. The men of Europe had 
not materially changed in stature, weight, edu- 
cation, or morals since the closing years of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The roads were somewhat 
better, the conformation of mountains, hills, 
and valleys was better known, and like his great 
predecessors, though unlike his contempora- 
ries, Bonaparte knew the use of a map; but in 
the main little was changed in the conditions 
for moving and manceuvering troops. News 
traveled slowly, forthe fastest couriers rode from 
Nice to Paris or from Paris to Berlin in seven 
days. Muskets and small firearms of every de- 
scription were little improved. Prussia actually 
claimed that she had been forced to negotiate 
for peace because France controlled the pro- 
duction of gun-flints. There had beensome im- 
provement in the forging of cannon, and the 
artillery arm was on the whole more efficient. 
In France there had been considerable change 
for the better in the manual and in tactics; 
the rest of Europe followed the old and more 
formal ways. Outside the republic, ceremony 
still held sway in court and camp; youthful 
energy was stifled in routine; and the gen- 
erals opposed to Bonaparte were for the most 
part men advanced in years, wedded to tradi- 
tion, and incapable of quickly adapting their 
ideas to meet advances and attacks based on 
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conceptions radically different from their own, 
It was at times a positive misery to the new 
conqueror that his opponents were such ineffi- 
cient fossils. Young and at the same time 
capable; using the natural advantages of his 
territory to support the bravery of his troops; 
with a mind which was not only accurate and 
decisive, but comprehensive in its observations : 
unhamperedbycontrolorby principle; opposed 
to generals who could not think of a boy of 
twenty-seven as their equal; with the best army 
and the finest theater of war in Europe; finally, 
witha geniusindependently developed, and with 
conceptions of his profession which summar- 
ized the experience of his greatest predecessors, 
Napoleon performed feats which seemed mi- 
raculous even when compared with those of 
Hoche, Jourdan, or Moreau, which had al- 
ready so astounded the world. 

Within eleven days the Austrians and Sar- 
dinians were separated, the latter defeated and 
forced to sign an armistice. After a rest of two 
days, a fortnight saw him victorious in Lom- 
bardy,and entering Milan as aconqueror. Two 
weeks elapsed, and again he set forth to reduce 
to hissway in less than a month the most of cen- 
tral Italy. Against an enemy now desperate 
andat bay his operations fell into four divisions, 
each resulting in an advance —the first, of nine 
days, against Wurmser and Quasdanowich ; 
a second, of sixteen days, against Wurmser; a 
third, of twelve days, against Alvinczy ; and a 
fourth, of thirty days, until he captured Mantua 
and opened the mountain-passes to his army. 
Within fifteen days after opening hostilities 
against the Pope, he forced him tosign the treaty 
of Tolentino; and within thirty-six days of 
their setting foot on the road from Mantua to 
Vienna, the French were at Leoben, distant 
only ninety miles from the Austrian capital, and 
dictating terms to the empire. In the year be- 
tween March 27, 1796, and April 7, 1797, Bona- 
parte humbled the most haughty dynasty in 
Europe, toppled the central European state sys- 
tem, and initiated the process which has given a 
predominance apparently final to Prussia, then 
considered but as a parvenu. 

It is impossible to estimate the enormous 
sums of money which he exacted for the con- 
duct of a war that he chose to say was 
carried on to emancipate Italy. The soldiers 
of his army were well dressed, well fed, and 
well equipped from the day of their entry into 
Milan; the arrears of their pay were not only 
settled, but they were given license to prey 
on the country until a point was reached which 
seemed to jeopardize success, when common 
pillage was promptly stopped by the severest 
examples. The treasury of the Directory was 
not filled as were those of the conquering offi- 
cers, but it was no longer empty. In short, 














France reached the apex of her revolutionary 
greatness ; and as she was now the foremost 
power on the Continent, the shaky monarchies 
in neighboring lands were forced to consider 
again questions which in 1795 they had hoped 
were settled. As Bonaparte foresaw, the des- 
tinies of Europe had indeed hung on the fate 
of Italy. 

Europe had grown accustomed to military 
surprises in the few preceding years. The ar- 
mies of the French republic, fired by devotion 
to their principles and their nation, had accom- 
plished marvels, But nothing in the least fore- 
shadowing this had been wrought even by them. 
Then, as now, curiosity was inflamed, and the 
most careful study was expended in analyzing 
the process by which such miracles had been 
performed. The investigators and their read- 
ers were so overpowered by the spectacle and 
its results that they were prevented by a sort 
of awe-stricken credulity from recognizing the 
truth; and even yet the notion of a supernat- 
ural influence fighting on Bonaparte’s side has 
not entirely disappeared. But the facts as we 
know them reveal cleverness dealing with in- 
capacity, energy such as had not yet been seen 
fighting with languor, an embodied principle 
of great vitality warring with a lifeless, vanish- 
ing system. The consequences were startling, 
but logical; the details sound like a romance 
from the land of Eblis. 

THE CONQUEST OF PIEDMONT AND THE 
MILANESE, 

Vicror AMADEUs Of Sardinia was not unac- 
customed to the loss of territory in the north, 
because from immemorial times his house had 
relinquished picturesque but unfruitful lands 
beyond the Alps to gain fertile fields below them. 
It wasa hard blow, to besure, that ee which 
gave name to his family, and N ice, with its 
beautiful and commanding site, should have 
been lost to his crown. But so far,in every gen- 
eral European convulsion some substantial mor- 
sels had fallen to the lot of his predecessors, 
who had looked on Italy “as an artichoke to 
be eaten leaf by leaf”; and it was probable that 
a slice of Lombardy would be his own prize at 
the next pacification. He had spent his reign 
in strengthening his army, and as the foremost 
military power in Italy this young and vigorous 
people were, with the help of Austria, defend- 
ing the jeasses into their territory. The road 
from theit capital to Savona on the sea wound 
by Ceva and Millesimo over the main ridge of 
the Apennines, at the summit of which it was 
joined by the highway through Dego and Cairo 
leading southwestward from Milan through 
Alessandria. The Piedmontese, under Colli, 


were guarding the approach to their own capi- 
tal; the Austrians, under Beaulieu,that to Milan. 
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Collectively their numbers were about equal to 
those of the French; but the two armies were 
separated. 

Beaulieu began operations on April 10 by or- 
dering an attack on the French division of La- 
harpe, which had been thrown forward to Vol- 

The Austrians under Argenteau were to fall 
on its rear from Montenotte, a village to the 
north of Savona, with the idea of driving that 
wing of Bonaparte’s army back along the shore 
road, on which it was hoped they would fall 
under the fire of Nelson’s guns. Laharpe, how- 
ever, retreated to Savona in perfect safety ; for 
the English fleet was not near. Thereupon 
Bonaparte, suddenly revealing the new forma- 
tion of his army in a north and south line, as- 
sumed the offensive. Argenteau, having been 
held temporarily in check by the desperate 
resistance of a handful of French soldiers un- 
der Colonel Rampon, was surprised and over- 
whelmed at Montenotte on the twelfth by a 
forcemuch larger thanhisown. Next day Mas- 
séna and Augereau drove back toward Dego 
an Austrian division which had reached Mille- 
simo on its way to join Colli; and on the fif- 
teenth, at that place, Bonaparte himself de- 
stroyed the remnant of Argenteau’s corps. On 
the sixteenth Beaulieu abandoned the moun- 
tains to make a stand at Acqui in the plain. 
Thus the whole Austrian force was not only 
driven back, but was entirely separated from 
the Piedmontese. 

Bonaparte had a foolish plan in his pocket, 
which had been furnished by the Directory in 
a temporary reversion to official tradition, or- 
dering him to advance into Lombardy, leaving 
behind the hostile Piedmontese on his left, and 
the uncertain Genoese on his right. He disre- 
garded it, apparently without hesitation, and 
throwing his force northwestward toward Ceva, 
where the Piedmontese were posted, terrified 
them intoa retreat. They were overtaken, how- 
ever, at Mondovi on April 22, and utterly 
routed, losing not only their best troops, but 
their field-pieces and baggage train. Three days 
later Bonaparte pushed onward and occupied 
Cherasco, which was distant from Turin, the 
Piedmontese capital, but twenty-five miles by 
ashort, easy, and now open road. On the twen- 
ty-seventh the Sardinians, isolated in a moun- 
tain amphitheater, and with no prospect of re- 
lief from their discomfited ally, made overtures 
for an armistice preliminary to peace. These 
were readily accepted by Bonaparte, without a 
thought of possible displeasure on the part of 
the French government; and although he had 
no authorization from them to perform such 
functions, he was defiantly careless of instruc- 
tions in this as in every subsequent step he took. 
The negotiation — during which the French 
stipulated for the surrender to them of Coni and 
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Tortona, the famous “ keys of the Alps,” with 
other strongholds of minor importance, de- 
manding also the right to cross and recross Pied- 
montese territory at will— was completed on 
the twenty-eighth. Amadeus being safe, Bona- 
parte was free to deal with Beaulieu. 

This short campaign was in some respects 
insignificant, especially when compared as to 
numbers and results with what was to follow. 
But the names of Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, 
Mondovi, and Cherasco were ever dear to 
Bonaparte, and stand in a high place on his 
monuments. Amadeus was the father-in-law 
of Louis XVIII., and his court had been a 
nest of plotting emigrants. The loss of his for- 
tresses robbed him of his power. By the terms 
of the treaty he was to banish the French royal- 
ists from his lands. Stripped thus of both force 
and prestige, he did not long survive the dis- 
grace, and died, leaving to Charles Emmanuel, 
his son, no real dominion but that of Sardinia. 
Moreover, for Bonaparte, a military and politi- 
cal aspirant in his first independence, every- 
thing, absolutely everything, was at stake in 
those earliest engagements: on the event hung 
his career. They passed—those spring days— 
like a marvel. Success was in the air—not the 
success of accident, but the resultant of fore- 
thought and careful combination. The gen- 
erals, infected by their leader’s spirit, vied with 
each other in daring and gallantry. For happy 
desperation Rampon’s famous stand remains 
unsurpassed in the annals of war. 

From the heights of Ceva the leader of con- 
quering and now devoted soldiers could show 
to them and their equally enthusiastic officers 
the fertile and well-watered land into which he 
had promised to lead them — the historic fields 
of Lombardy. Nothing comparable to that in- 
exhaustible storehouse can be found in France, 
generous as is her soil. Walled in on the north 
and west by the majestic masses of the Alps, 
and to the south by the smaller but still mighty 
bastions of the Apennines, these plains owe 
to the mountains not only their fertility and 
prosperity, but their very existence. Number- 
less rills which rise amid the icy summits of the 
great chain, or the lower peaks of the minor one, 
combine into ever growing streams of pleasant 
waters which finally unite in the sluggish but 
impressive Po. Melting snows and torrential 
rains fill these watercourses with the rich de- 
tritus of the hills, which renews from year to year 
the soil it originally created. A genial climate 
and a grateful soil return to the industrious in- 
habitants an ample reward for their labors. In 
the fiercest heats of summer the pausing trav- 
eler will hear the soft sounds of slow-running 
waters in the irrigation sluices which on every 
side supply any lack of rain. Wheat, barley, 
and rice, maize, fruit, and wine, are but a few 
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of the staples. Great farmsteads, with barns 
whose mighty lofts and groaning mows attest 
the importance of Lombard agriculture, are 
grouped into hamlets which abound at the 
shortestintervals. And tothe vision of one who 
sees them first from a mountain-top through 
the dim haze of a sunny day, towns and cities 
seem strewn as if they were grain from the hand 
of a sower. The measure of bewilderment js 
full when memory recalls that this garden of 
Italy has been the prize for which from re- 
motest antiquity the nations of Europe have 
fought, and that the record of the ages is in- 
delibly written in the walls and ornaments of 
the myriad structures — theaters, palaces, and 
churches — which lie so quietly below. Surely 
the dullestsansculottein Bonaparte’s army must 
have been roused to new sensations by the 
sight. What rosy visions took shape in the mind 
of their leader we can only imagine. 
Piedmont having submitted, the promised 
descent into these rich plains was not an instant 
deferred. “ Hannibal,” said the commanding 
general to his staff, “ took the Alps by storm. 
We have turned their flank.” Pausing only to 
announce his feats to the Directory in modest 
phrase, and to recommend for preferment those 
who, like Lannes and Lanusse, had earned dis- 
tinction, he set forth on May 30. Neither 
Genoa, Tuscany, nor Venice was to be given 
time for arming ; Beaulieu must be met while 
his men were still dispirited, and before the ar- 
rival of reinforcements: for a great army of 
30,000 men was immediately to be despatched 
under Wurmser to maintain the power of Aus- 
tria in Italy. Beaulieu was a typical Austrian 
general, seventy-one years old, but still hale, 
a stickler for precedent, and looking to ex- 
perience as his only guide. Relying on the 
principles of strategy as he had learned them, 
he had taken up what he considered a strong 
position for the defense of Milan, his line stretch- 
ing northeasterly beyond the Ticino from Va- 
lenza, the spot where rumors, diligently spread 
by Bonaparte, likewise declared that the French 
would attempt to force a passage. Confirmed 
in his own judgment by these reports, the old 
and wary Austrian commander stood brave 
and expectant, while the young and daring 
adventurer opposed to him marched swiftly by 
on the right bank fifty miles onward to Pia- 
cenza, and made his crossing on May 7 in com- 
mon ferry-boats and by a pontoon bridge, 
meeting with little or no resistance from the 
few Austrian cavalry who had been sent out 
merely to reconnoiter the line. The outwitted 
army wasvirtually outflanked, and inthe greatest 
danger. Beaulieuhad barely time to break camp 
and march in hot haste northeasterly to Lodi, 
where, behind the swift current of the Adda, he 
made a final stand for the defense of Milan, the 
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AFTER THE PAINTING BY ANTOINE-JEAN GROS, IN THe POSSESSION OF MOREAU CHASLON. 


ENGRAVED By R. G. TIETZE. 


MARSHAL ANDRE MASSENA, DUKE OF RIVOLI, PRINCE OF ESSLING. 


seat of Austrian government. In fact, his move- 
ments were so hurried that the advance-guards 
of both armies met by accident at Fombio on 
May 8, where a sharp engagement resulted in 
a victory for the French. Laharpe, who had 
shown his usual courage in this fight, was killed 
a few hours later, through a mistake of his own 
soldiers, ina mélée with the pickets of a second 
Austrian corps. On the ninth the dukes of 
Parma and of Piacenza both made their sub- 
mission in treaties dictated by the French com- 
mander, and simultaneously the reigning arch- 
duke quitted Milan. Next day the pursuing 
army was at Lodi. 
818 


Bonaparte wrote to the Directory that he 
had expected the passage of the Po would prove 
the most bold and difficult manceuver of the 
campaign. But it was no sooner accomplished 
than he again showed a perfect mastery of his 
art by so manceuvering as to avoid-an engage- 
ment while the great river was still immediately 


in his rear. He was then summoned to meet a 
third emergency of equal consequence. The 
Addais fordable in some places at certain times, 
but not easily ; and at Lodi a wooden bridge 
about two hundred yards in length then occu- 
pied the site of the present solid structure of 
masonry andiron. The approaches tothisbridge 
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Beaulieu had seized and fortified. North- 
westward was Milan; to the east lay the almost 
impregnable fortress of Mantua. Beaten at 
Lodi, the Austrians might still retreat, and make 
a stand under the walls of either town with 
some hope of victory: it was Bonaparte’s in- 
tention so to disorganize his enemy’s army that 
neither would be possible. Accordingly on 
May 10 the French forces were concentrated 
for the advance, and marched so swiftly that 
they overtook the Austrian rear-guard before 
it could withdraw behind the old Gothic walls 
of the town, and close the gates. Driving them 
onward, the French fought as they marched. A 
decisive conflict cleared the streets ; and after 
a stubborn resistance the brave defenders re- 
treated over the bridge to the eastern bank of 
what was now their last rampart — the river. 
With cool and desperate courage Beaulieu then 
brought into action the Austrian artillery, and 
with it he swept the wooden roadway. 

In a short time the bridge would no doubt 
have been in flames; and it was uncertain 
whether the shifting and gravelly bottom of 
the stream above or below would either yield 
a ford or permit a crossing by any other means. 
Under Bonaparte’s personal supervision, and 
therefore with miraculous speed, the French 
batteries were placed and began an answering 
thunder. In an access of personal zeal, the 
commander even threw himself for an instant 
into the whirling hail of shot and shrapnel, in 
order the better to aim two guns which in the 
hurry had been misdirected. Under this terrible 
fire and counterfire it was impossible for the 
Austrians to apply a torch to any portion of the 
structure. Behind were three thousand French 
grenadiers waiting for a signal. Soon the cri- 
siscame. A troop of French cavalry had found 
the nearest ford a few hundred yards above 
the bridge, and were seen, amid the smoke, 
turning the right flank of the Austrian infan- 
try, which had been posted a safe distance be- 
hind the artillery on the opposite shore. Quick 
as thought, in the very nick of opportunity, 
Bonaparte gave the word of command, and 
the grenadiers dashed for the bridge. Eye- 
witnesses declared that the fire of the Austrian 
artillery was now redoubled, while from houses 
onthe opposite side soldiers hitherto concealed 
poured volley after volley of musket-balls upon 
the advancing column. For one single fateful 
moment it faltered. Berthier and Masséna, 
with others equally devoted, rushed to its head 
and rallied the lines. In a few moments the 


deed was accomplished, the bridge was won, 
the batteries were silenced, and the enemy was 
in full retreat. 

Scattered, stunned, and terrified, the dis- 
heartened Austrians felt that no human power 
Beaulieu 


could prevail against such a foe. 
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could make no further stand behind the Adda: 
but, retiring in haste to the Mincio, the next 
parallel tributary of the Po, he violated Ve- 
netian neutrality by the seizure of Peschiera, 
at the head of that stream, and spread his line 
behind the river from the Venetian tow: 





on 
the north as far as the casemates of Mantua, 
the farthest eastern outpost of Austria, thus 
thwarting one— and that not the least im) or- 


tant — of Bonaparte’s plans. As to the Italians, 
they seemed bereft of sense, and for the most 
part yielded dumbly to what was required. 
There were occasional outbursts of resista 


7 


ce 
to the fierce policy of levying contributions. 
One was threatened in Milan itself, but they 
were all put down with a high hand. Pavia, 
which rebelled outright, and unbolted its gates 
only under compulsion, was delivered to the 
soldiery as their booty. 
The moral effect of the action at Lodi was 


incalculable. Bonaparte’s reputation as a strat- 
egist had already been established, but his 
personal courage had never been tried. ‘Lhe 
actual battle-field also was something quite <if- 
ferent from the great theater of war, and men 
wondered whether he had the same mastery 
of the former as of the latter. Hitherto he had 
been untried either as to his tactics or his in- 
trepidity. In both respects Lodi elevated him 
literally to the stars. No doubt the risk he 
took was awful, and the loss of life terrible. 
Critics, too, have pointed out safer ways which 
they believe would have led to the same re- 
sult; but in no other way could the same dra- 
matic effect have been produced. France went 
wild with joy. The peoples of Italy bowed be- 
fore the prodigy which thus both paralyzed 
and fascinated themall. Austria was dispirited, 
and her armies were awe-stricken. When, five 
days later, amid silent but friendly throngs of 
wondering men, Bonaparte entered Milanas the 
liberator of Lombardy, at thehead of hisveterar 
columns, there was already about his brows a 
mild effulgence of supernatural light, which 
presaged to the growing band of his followers 
the full glory in which he was later to shine on 
the imagination of millions. It was after Lodi 
that his adoring soldiers gave him the name of 
“ Little Corporal,” by which they ever after 
knew him. He himself confessed that after 
Lodi some conception of his high destiny arose 
in his mind for the first time. 


AN INSUBORDINATE EMANCIPATOR. 


WHEN the news of the successes in Pied- 
mont reached Paris, public festivals were de- 
creed and celebrated; but the democratic spirit 
of the directors could brook neither the con- 
temptuous disregard of their plan which Bona- 
parte had shown, nor his arrogant assumption 
of diplomatic plenipotence. Knowing how 
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AT THE BRIDGE OF LODI AFTER THE 


thoroughly their doctrine had permeated Pied- 
mont, they had intended to make it a republic. 
It was exasperating, therefore, that through Bo- 
naparte’s meddling they found themselves still 
compelled to negotiate peace with a monarchy. 
The treaty with the King of Sardinia was 
finally signed by them on May 15; but they had 
previously determined to clip the wings of their 
dangerous falcon by assigning Kellermann to 
share with Bonaparte the command of the 
conquering army, and by confirming Salicetti 
as their diplomatic plenipotentiary to accom- 
pany it. This news reached their general at 
Lodi on the eve of his triumphal entry into 
Milan. “ As things now are,” he promptly re- 
plied to the Directory, “ you must have a gen- 
eral who possesses your entire confidence. If 
I must refer every step to government com- 
missioners, if they have the right to change my 
movements, to withdraw or send troops, ex- 
pect nothing good hereafter.” To Carnot he 
wrote at the same time: “I believe one bad 
general to be worth two good ones. . . . War 
is like government, a matter of tact. . . . I 
do not wish to be hampered. I have begun 
with some glory ; I wish to continue worthy 
of you.” Aware probably that his own repub- 
lican virtue could not long withstand the temp- 
tations opening before him, he began the latter 
missive, as if to excuse himself and anticipate 
possible accusations : “ I swear I have nothing 
in view but the country. You will always find 
me on the straight road. I owe to the repub- 
lic the sacrifice of all my own notions. If peo- 
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FRENCH TROOPERS HAD FOUND THE FORD. 


ple seek to set me wrong in your esteem, my 
answer is in my heart and in my conscience.” 
It is of course needless to add that the Di- 
rectory yielded, not only as to the unity of 
command, but also in the fatal and vital mat- 
ter of intrusting all diplomatic negotiations to 
his hands. 

In taking this last step the executive vir- 
tually surrendered its identity. Such, however, 
was the exultation of the Parisian populace and 
of the soldiery, that the degradation or even 
the forced resignation of the conquering dic- 
tator would have at once assured the fall of the 
directors. They could not even protest when, 
soon after, there came from Bonaparte a de- 
spatch announcing that the articles of “the glo- 
rious peace which you have concluded with the 
King of Sardinia” had reached “ us,” and sig- 
nificantly adding in a later paragraph that 
the troops were content, having received half 
their pay incoin, Voices in Paris declared that 
for such language the writer should be shot. 
Perhaps those who put the worst interpretation 
on the apparently harmless words were correct 
in their instinct. In reality the Directory had 
been wholly dependent on the army since the 
previous October ; and while such an offensive 
insinuation of the fact would be, if intentional, 
most unpalatable, yet those who had profited 
by the fact dared not resent a remote reference 
to it. 

The farce was continued forsome time longer, 
Bonaparte playing his part with singular ability. 
He sent to Kellermann in Savoy, without the 
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form of transmitting it through gov- 
ernment channels, a subsidy of 1,200,- 
ooo francs. As long as he was unham- 
»ered, his despatches to Paris were sol- 
dierly and straightforward, although 
ifter the passage of the Po they be- 
van to be somewhat bombastic, and to 
ibound in his old-fashioned, curious, 
and sometimes incorrect classical or 
literary allusions. Butifhe were crossed 
in the least, if reinforcements did not 
arrive, or if there were any sign of 
independence in Paris, they became 
petulant, talking of ill health, threaten- 
ing resignation, and requesting that 
numbers of men be sent out to replace 
him in the multiform functions which 
in his single person he was performing. 
Of course these tirades often failed of 
immediate effect, but at least no effort 
was made to put an effective check 
on the writer’s career. Read a century 
later in a cold and critical light, 
Bonaparte’s proclamations of the 


same period seem stilted, jerky, and 
theatrical.1 In them, however, there 
may still be found a sort of interstitial 
sentimentality, and in an age of ro- 
mantic devotion to ideals the quality 
of vague suggestiveness passed for 


genuine coin. Whatever else was 
lacking in those compositions, they 
had the one supreme merit of accom- 
plishing their end, for they roused the 
French soldierstofrenzied enthusiasm. 

In fact, if the Directory stood on the 
army, the army belonged henceforth to 
Bonaparte. When Marmont, on the very day 
that Milan was entered, heard from his leader’s 
lips the memorable words, “ Fortune is a wo- 
man; the more she does for me, the more I shall 
exact from her. . In our day no one has 
conceived anything great; it falls to me to 


1“ You have flung yourselves like a torrent from the 
heights of the Apennines,” runs that of May 20, which 
at the time was considered very fine ; “ you have thrown 
back and scattered whatever opposed your advance. 
Piedmont is redeemed to its natural feelings for peace 
and friendship with France. Milan is yours, and the 
banner of the republic floats over all Lombardy. The 
army which so proudly menaced you is now without 
any defense against your valor. Your mothers, sisters, 
wives rejoice in your success, and are proud that you 
are theirs. Yes, soldiers, you have done much; but 
does nothing remain for you to do? Shall it be said 
that, having won battles, we could make no use of our 
victories? Shall posterity reproach us with having 
found a Capua in Lombardy? Nay, I see you rush 
again to arms—a base repose is wearisome to you. 
Days lost to glory are lost to your happiness. Well, 
let us be off; we have still forced marches to make, 
enemies to subdue, laurels to pluck, injuries to avenge. 

“Let those tremble who have sharpened the dagger 
of civil war in France, who have basely assassinated our 
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give the example,” he certainly did not fail to 
communicate them to his associates. “ From 
this moment,” wrote the same chronicler, a 
few months later, “ the chief part of the pay and 
salaries was in coin. ‘This led to a great change 
in the situation of the officers, and to a certain 


ministers, and burned our ships at Toulon! The hour 
of vengeance has struck. 

“ But let the peoples be calm. We are the friends of 
the people, and more especially of the descendants of 
the Brutuses, the Scipios, and the great men we have 
taken as ourexamples. To rebuild the Capitol, to place 
in honor there the statues of the heroes who made 
themselves famous, to rouse the Roman people stu- 
pefied by many centuries of bondage,— such shall be the 
fruit of our victories. They will mark an epoch in the 
minds of posterity. Yours will be the immortal glory of 
changing the face of the most beautiful part of Europe.” 

This proclamation was long considered a work of 
art. It is easily the finest of those issued during the 
Italian campaign. And yet the imagery which com- 

ared his army to a devastating torrent, and the al- 
usion which recalled Hannibal’s disasters along with 
his successes, were certainly of doubtful expediency, to 
say nothing of threatened vengeance on a portion of 
the French people and the contemptuous allusion to 
the Italians. 
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extent in their habits.”” Bonaparte was incor- 
ruptible: when Salicetti slyly suggested that 
the general should enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of the Duke of Modena, he was met with 
a withering scorn. But similar propositions 
were made by the commander-in-chief to his 
subordinates, and they with less prudence fell 
into the trap, taking all they could lay hands 
upon, and thus becoming the bond-slaves of 
their virtuous leader. There were stories at the 
time that some of the generals, not daring to 
send their ill-gotten money to France, and hav- 
ing no opportunity for investing it elsewhere, 
actually carried hundreds of thousands of francs 
in their baggage. But this prostitution of his 
generals was only part of a system. Twenty 
million francs was approximately the sum total 
ofall contributions announced to the Directory, 
and in their destitution it seemed enormous. 
Was this paltry four million dollars the whole 
of what was derived from the sequestrations of 
princely domains and the secularization of ec- 
clesiastical estates? By no means. The army 
chest, of which none knew the contents but 
Bonaparte, was as inexhaustible as the widow’s 
cruse. At the opening of the campaign in Pied- 
mont, empty wagons had been ostentatiously 
displayed as representing the military funds at 
the general’s disposal: these same vehiclesnow 
groaned under a weight of treasure, and were 
kept in a safe obscurity. Well might he say as 
hedidin Juneto Miot: “The commissioners of 
the Directory have no concern with my policy.” 

With the entry into Milan, therefore, begins 
a new epoch in the remarkable development we 
are seeking to outline. The military genius of 
him who had been the Corsican patriot and the 
Jacobin republican had finally asserted domin- 
ion over ail his other qualities. In the incon- 
sistency of human nature, these former charac- 
ters now and then showed themselves as still 
existent, but they were henceforth subordinate. 
The conquered Milanese was by a magical 
touch provided with a provisional government, 
ready, after the tardy assent of the Directory, to 
be changed into the Transpadane Republic, 
under Frenchprotection. Every detail of admin- 
istration, every official and his functions, came 
under Bonaparte’s direction. Heknewtheland 
and its resources, the people and theircapacities, 
the mutual relations of the surrounding states, 
and the idiosyncrasies of their rulers, Such la- 
borious analysis as his despatches display, such 
grasp both of outline and detail, such absence 
of confusion and clearness of vision, such lack 
of hesitance and definition of plan, seem to prove 
that either a hero or a demon is again on earth. 
All the capacity this man had hitherto shown, 
great as it was, sinks into -insignificance when 
compared with the Olympian powers he now 
displays, and will continué to display for years 
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to come. His sinews are iron, his nerves are 
steel, his eyes need no sleep, and his brain no 
rest. What a captured Hungarian veteran said 
of him at Lodi 1s as true of his political actiy- 
ity as of his military restlessness: “ He knows 
nothing of the regular rules of war: he is some 
times on our front,sometimes on the flank,some- 
times in the rear. There is no supporting such 
a gross violation of rules.” His senses and his 
reason were indeed untrammeled by human 
limitations; they worked on front, rear, and 
flank, often simultaneously, and always without 
confusion. 

Was it astonishing that the French nation, 
just recovering from a debauch ofirreligion and 
anarchy, should begin insensibly to yield to the 
charms of a wooer so seductive? For sometime 
past the soldiers, as the Milan newspapers de- 
clared, had been a pack of tatterdemalions ever 
flying before the arms of His Majesty the Em- 
peror; now they were victors, led by a second 
Cesar or Alexander, clothed, fed, and paid at 
the cost of the conquered. To ardent French 
republicans, and to the peoples of Italy, this 
phenomenal personage proclaimed that he had 
come to break the chains of captives, while 
almost in the same hour, and, as it were, with 
his other hand, he wrote to the Directory that 
he was levying 20,000,000 francs on the coun- 
try, which, though exhausted by five years of 
war, was then the richest in the civilized uni- 
verse. Nor was the self-esteem of France nor 
the Parisian passion for adornment forgotten. 
There began a course of plunder, if net in a 
direction at least in a measure hitherto un- 
known to the modern world —the plunder 
of scientific specimens, of manuscripts, of pic- 
tures, statues, and other works of art, It is 
difficult to fix the responsibility for this policy. 
In the previous year a few art works had been 
taken from Holland and Belgium, and formal 
orders were given again and again by the Direc- 
tory for stripping the Pope’s galleries; but there 
is a persistent belief, founded, no doubt, in an 
inherent probability, that the whole scheme of 
art spoliation was suggested by Bonaparte, and 
prearranged between himself and the executive 
before his departure. At any rate, he asked and 
easily obtained from the government a com- 
mission of scholars and experts to scour the 
Italian cities ; and soon untold treasures of art, 
letters, and science began to pour into the gal- 
leries, cabinets, and libraries of Paris. A few 
brave voices among the artists protested against 
the desecration, but the nation at large was tipsy 
with delight, and would not listen, Raphael, 
Leonardo, and Michelangelo, Correggio, Gior- 
gione, and Paul Veronese, with all the lesser 
masters, were jolted in tumbrils northward over 
the Alps toward the new Rome; while Monge 
and Berthollet ransacked the scientific collec- 
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tions of Milan and Parma for their rarest speci- 
mens. Science, in fact, was to flourish on the 
banks of the Seine as never before or elsewhere; 
and the great investigators of Italy, forgetful of 
their native land, were to find a new citizenship 
in the world of knowledge at the capital of Eu- 
ropean liberties. Words like these, addressed to 
the astronomer Oriani, indicate that on Bona- 
parte’s mind had dawned the notion of a uni- 
versal federated state, to which national repub- 
lics would be subordinate. 


MILITARY DIPLOMACY IN CENTRAL ITALY. 


ITALIAN rebellion having been subdued, the 
French nation roused to enthusiasm, indepen- 
dent funds provided, and the Directory put in 
its place, Bonaparte was free to unfold and 
consummate his further plans. Before him was 
the territory of Venice, once vigorous and ter- 
rible, but now an enfeebled and gentle ruler 
as far as the country populations were con- 
cerned. With quick decision a French corps 
of observation was sent to seize Brescia and 
watch the Tyrolean passes. It was, of course, 
to the Austrian advantage that Venetian neu- 
trality should not be violated, except by. them- 
selves. But the French, having made a bold 
beginning of formal defiance, were quick to 
go further. Beaulieu had not hesitated on false 
pretenses to seize Peschiera, another Venetian 
town, which by its situation, at the outlet of Lake 
Garda was of the utmost strategic value. He 
now stood confronting his pursuers on a strong 
line established, without reference to territorial 
boundaries, behind the whole course of the 
Mincio. Such was the situation to the north 
and east of the French army. Southeastward, 
on the swampy banks of the same river, near its 
junction with the Po, was Mantua. This city, 
which even under ordinary circumstances was 
an almost impregnable fortress, was now occu- 
pied by an extraordinary garrison, while the sur- 
rounding lowlands wereartificially inundated as 
a supreme measure of safety. Bonaparte in- 
tended to hurl Beaulieu back, and seize the line 
of the Adige, far stronger than that of the Min- 
cio for repelling an Austrian invasion from the 
north. What to him were the neutrality of a 
weak government, or the precepts of interna- 
tional law with no sanction but a moral one ? 
Austria according to treaty had the right tomove 
its troops over two great military roads within 
Venetian jurisdiction, and her defeated armies 
had just used one of them for retreat. The vic- 
torious commander could scarcely be expected 
to pause in his pursuit for lack of a few lines 
of writing on a piece of stamped paper. Accord- 
ingly, by a simple feint the Austrians were led 
to believe that his object was the seizure of Pes- 
chiera and the passes above Lake Garda ; and 
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in consequence they massed themselves at that 
place to meet his attack. Then with a swift, 
forced march the French were concentrated 
not on the enemy’sstrong right, but on his weak 
center at Borghetto. Bonaparte’s cavalry, hith- 
erto badly mounted and timid, but now reor- 
ganized, were thrown forward for their easy 
task. Under Murat’s command they dashed 
through, and, encouraged by their own brilliant 
successes, were thenceforward famous for effi- 
ciency. Bonaparte, with the main army, then 
hurried past Mantua as it lay behind its bul- 
warks of swamp-fever, and the Austrian force 
wascutintwo. The right wing fled to the moun- 
tains; the left was virtually in a trap. Without 
any declaration of war against Venice, the 
French immediately occupied Verona, and Le- 
gnago a few days later; Peschiera was fortified, 
and Pizzighettone occupied as Brescia had been, 
while contributions of every sort were levied 
more ruthlessly even than on the Milanese, and 
without formality of any kind. The mastery of 
these new positions isolated Mantua more com- 
pletely than a formal investment would have 
done; but it was, nevertheless, considered wise 
a few weeks later to leave no loophole, and an 
army of eight thousand Frenchmen sat down 
in force before its gates. 

It was certain that within a few weeks.a pow- 
erful Austrian force would pour out from the 
Alpine passes to the north. Further advance 
into Venetian lands would therefore be ruin for 
the French. There was nothing left but the 
slow hours of a siege, for-Mantua had become 
the decisive point. In théheats of summer this 
interval might well have been devoted to ease; 
but it was almost the busiest period of Bona- 
parte’s life. According to the Directory’s re- 
jected plan for a division of command in Italy, 
Kellermann’s mission was to organize a repub- 
lic in Piedmont and in the Milanese, and then 
to defend the Tyrolese passes against an Aus- 
trian advance from the north. Bonaparte was 
to have moved southward along the shore to 
revolutionize Genoa, Tuscany, the Papal States, 
and Naples successively. The whole idea hav- 
ing been scornfully rejected by Bonaparte, the 
Directory had been forced by the brilliant suc- 
cesses of their general not merely to condone 
his disobedience, but actually to approve his 
policy. He now had the opportunity for justi- 
fying his foresight. Understanding, as the gov- 
ernment did not, that Austria was their only 
redoubtable foe by land, and the real bulwark 
of the whole Italian system, he had first shat- 
tered her power, at least for the time. The prop 
having been removed, the structure was top- 
pling, and during this interval of waiting, it fell. 
His opportunity was made, his resolution ripe. 

In front, Venice was at his mercy ; behind 
him, guerrilla bands ofso-called Barbets, formed 
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in Genoese territory and equipped by disaf- 
fected fugitives, were threatening the lately 
conquered gateway from France where the 
Ligurian Alps and the Apennines meet. Bona- 
parte’s first step was to impose a new arrange- 
ment upon the submissive Piedmont, whereby, 
to make assurance doubly sure, Alessandria 
was added to the list of fortresses in French 
hands; then, as his second measure, Murat and 
Lannes appeared before Genoaat the head of an 
armed force, with instructions first to seize and 
shoot the many offenders who had taken refuge 
in her territory after the risings in Lombardy, 
and then to threaten the Senate with further 
retaliatory measures, and command the instant 
dismissal of the imperial Austrian plenipoten- 
tiary. From Paris came orders to drive the 
English fleet out of the harbor of Leghorn, 
where, in spite of the treaty between Tuscany 
and France, there still were hostile arsenals and 
ships. It was done. Naples did not wait to see 
her territories invaded, but sued for mercy and 
was humbled, being forced to withdraw her 
navy from that of the coalition, and her cavalry 
from the Austrian army. For the moment the 
city of Rome was left in peace. The strength 
of papal dominion lay in Bologna, and the other 
legations beyond the Apennines, comprising 
many of the finest districts in Italy ; and there 
a master-stroke was to be made. 

On the throne of Modena was an Austrian 
archduke: his government was remorsely shat- 
tered and virtually destroyed. The ransom 
was fixed at 10,000,000 francs and twenty of 
the best pictures in the principality. But on 
that of Parma was a Spanish prince with whose 
house France had made one treaty and hoped 
to make a better one. The grand duke, there- 
fore, was graciously allowed to purchase an ar- 
mistice byanenormous but possiblecontribution 
of two millions in money together with provi- 
sions and horses in quantity. The famous St. 
Jerome of Correggio was among the twenty 
paintings seized in Modena, The archduke re- 
peatedly offeredtoransomit for 1,000,o0ofrancs, 
the amount at which its value was estimated, 
but his request was not granted. Next came 
Bologna and its surrounding territory. Such 
had been the tyranny of ecclesiastical control 
that the subjects of the Pope in that most an- 
cient and famous seat of learning welcomed the 
French with unfeigned joy ; and the fairest por- 
tion of the Papal States passed by its own de- 
sire from under the old yoke. The successor 
of St. Peter was glad to ransom his capital by 
a payment nominally of 21,000,000 francs. In 
reality it was far more; for his galleries, like 
those of Modena, were stripped of their gems, 
while the funds seized in government offices, 
and levied in irregular ways, raised the total 
value forwarded to Paris to nearly double the 
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nominal contribution. All this, Bonaparte ex- 
plained, was but a beginning, the idleness of 
summer heats. “ This armistice,” he wrote to 
Paris on June 21,1796, “ being concluded with 
the dog-star rather than with the papal army, 
my opinion is that you should be in no haste 
to make peace, so that in September, if all goes 
well in Germany and northern Italy, we can 
take possession of Rome.” 

In fact, this ingenious man was really prac- 
tising moderation, as both he and the terrified 
Italians, considering their relative situations, 
understood it. Whatever had been the original! 
arrangement with the directors, there was no- 
thing they did not now expect and demand 
from Italy: they wrote requiring, in addition 
to all that had hitherto been mentioned, plun- 
der of every kind from Leghorn; masts, cord- 
age, and ship supplies from Genoa; horses, 
provisions, and forage from Milan; and contri- 
butions of jewels and precious stones from the 
reigning princes. As for the papal power, the 
French radicals would gladly have destroyed 
it. They had not forgotten that a diplomatic 
agent of the republic had been killed in the 
streets of Rome, and that no reparation had 
been made either by the punishment of the as- 
sassin or otherwise. The Pope, they declared, 
had been the real author of the terrible civil 
war fomented by the unyielding clergy, and 
waged with such fury in France. Moreover, 
the whole sentimental and philosophicalmove- 
ment of the century in France and elsewhere 
considered the ecclesiastical centralization and 
hierarchical tyranny of the papacy as a dan- 
gerous survival of absolutism. But Bonaparte 
was wise in his generation. The contributions 
he levied throughout Italy were terrible; but 
they were such as she could bear, and still re- 
cuperate for further service in the same direc- 
tion. The liberalism of Italy was, moreover, 
not the radicalism of France ; and a submissive 
papacy was of incalculably greater value both 
there and elsewhere in Europe than an irre- 
concilable and fugitive one. The Pope, too, 
though weakened and humiliated as atemporal 
prince, was spared for further usefulness to his 
conqueror as a spiritual dignitary. Beyond all 
this was the enormous moral influence of a 
temperate and apparently impersonal policy. 
Bonaparte, though personally and by nature a 
passionate and self-indulgent man, as the rep- 
resentative of a great movement took pains to 
live simply, dress plainly, almost shabbily, and 
continued by calm calculation to refuse the 
enormous bribes which began and continued 
to be offered to him personally by the rulers of 
Italy. His generals and the fiscal agents of the 
nation were all in his power, because by his 
connivance they had grown enormously rich, 
while he himself remained comparatively poor, 
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and for his station almost destitute. The army 
was his devoted servant; Italy and the world 
should see how different was his moderation 
from the rapacity of the republic and its tools, 
vandals like the commissioners Gareau and 
Salicetti. 

Such was the “leisure” of one who to all out- 
ward appearance was but a man, and avery or- 
dinary one. In the medals struck to commemo- 
rate this first portion of the Italian campaign, 
he is still the same slim youth, with lanky hair, 
that he was on his arrival in Paris the year pre- 
vious. It was observed, however, that the old 
indifferent manner was somewhat emphasized, 
and consequently artificial ; that the gaze was 
at least as direct and the eye as penetrating as 
ever; and that there was, half intentionally, 
half unconsciously, disseminated all about an 
atmosphere of peremptory command—but 
that was all. The incarnation of ambition was 
long since complete; its attendant imperious 
manner was suffered to develop but slowly. 
In Bonaparte was already perceptible the out- 
line of Napoleon.! 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MANTUA. 


MEANTIME the end of July had come. 
Wurmser, considered by Austria her greatest 


general, had been recalled to Vienna from the 
Rhine, and sent at the head of 30,000 fresh 
troops to collect the columns of Beaulieu’s 
army, which was scattered in the Tyrol; there- 
upon he was to assume the chief command, 
and advance to the relief of Mantua. Under 
the direction of the Aulic Council of the em- 
pire, and in pursuance of the same hitherto 
universal but vicious system of cabinet cam- 
paigning which Bonaparte had just thrown 
off, he was moving down from the Alps in 
three columns with a total force of about 53,- 
ooo men, excluding some 15,000 in the garri- 
son of Mantua. Bonaparte was much weaker, 
having only 42,000, and of these some 8000 
were occupied in the siege of that place. Wurm- 
ser was a master of the old school, working 
like an automaton under the hand of mon- 
arch, court, and ministers; commanding well- 
equipped battalions, every soldier of which was 
a recruit so costly that destructive battles were 
made as infrequent as possible, because to fight 
many meant financial ruin. In consequence, 
like all the best generals of his class, he made 
war as far as possible a series of manceuvers. 
Opposed to him was an emancipated genius 
with neither directors nor public council to 
hamper him. In the tradition of the Revolu- 
tion, as in the mind of Frederick the Great, 
war was no game, but a bloody decision, and 

1 Victor Hugo, in Sainte-Beuve’s “ Portraits Contem- 
porains,” I. 384. 
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the quicker the conclusion was tried the better. 
The national conscription, under the hands of 
Dubois de Crancé, had secured men in unlim- 
ited numbers at the least expense ; while Car- 
not’s organization had made possible the quick 
handling of troops in large mass by simplify- 
ing the machinery. Bonaparte was about to 
show what could be done in the way of using 
the weapon which had been put into his hands. 

The possession of Mantua was decisive of 
Italian destiny, for its holder could command 
a kind of overlordship in every little Italian 
state. If Bonaparte should take and keep it, 
Austria would be virtually banished from Italy, 
and her prestige destroyed. She must, there- 
fore, relieve it, or lose not only her power in 
the peninsula, but her rank in Europe. To this 
end, and according to the established rules 
of strategy, the Austrians advanced from the 
mountains in three divisions against the French 
line, which stretched from Brescia past Peschi- 
era, at the head of the Mincio, and through 
Verona to Legnago on the Adige. Two of 
these armies were to march respectively down 
the east and west banks of Lake Garda, and, 
flanking the inferior forces of the French on 
both sides, surround and capture them. The 
other division was on the Adige in front of 
Verona, ready to relieve Mantua. Between 
that river and the lake rises the stately mass 
of Monte Baldo, abrupt on its eastern, more 
gentle on its western, slope. This latter, as af- 
fording some space for manceuvers, was really 
the key to the passage. Such was the first onset 
of the Austrians down this line that the French 
outposts at Lonato and Rivoli were driven in, 
and for a time it seemed as if there would be a 
general rout. But the French stood firm, and 
checked any farther advance. For aday Bona- 
parte and Wurmser stood confronting each 
other. In the mean time, however, the left Aus- 
trian column was pouring down toward Ve- 
rona, while the right, under Quasdanowich, 
had already captured Brescia, seized the high- 
way to Milan, and cut off the French retreat. 
This move in Wurmser’s plan was so far en- 
tirely successful, and for a moment it seemed 
as if the sequel would be equally so. The sit- 
uation of his opponents was desperate. 

In this crisis occurred the first of those curi- 
ous scenes which recur at intervals in Bona- 
parte’s life. Some —and those eye-witnesses — 
have attributed them to genuine panic. Hav- 
ing ordered the siege of Mantua to be raised, 
and his own siege-guns to be spiked, he at once 
despatched the division thus rendered availa- 
ble for field operations toward Brescia. But its 
numbers were so few as scarcely to relieve the 
situation. Accordingly a council of war was 
summoned to decide whether the army should 
stand and fight or retreat. The commander-in- 
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chief was apparently much excited, and advised 
the latter course. The enemy being between 
the French and the Adda, no other line was 
open but that southward through the low coun- 
try, over the Po; and to follow that implied 
something akin to a disorderly rout. Neverthe- 
less all the generals were in favor of this sugges- 
tion except one,— Augereau,— who disdained 
the notion of retreat on any line, and flung out 
of the room in scorn. Bonaparte walked the 
floor until late in the small hours; finally he 
appeared to have accepted Augereau’s advice, 
and gave orders for battle. But the opening 
movements were badly executed. Bonaparte 
seemed to feel that the omens were unfavorable, 
and again the generals were summoned. Auge- 
reau opened the meeting with a theatrical and 
declamatory but earnest speech, encouraging 
his comrades and urging the expediency of a 
battle. This time it was Bonaparte who fled, 
apparently in despair, leaving the chief com- 
mand, and with it the responsibility, to the dar- 
ing Augereau, by whose enthusiasm, as he no 
doubt saw, the other generals had been affected. 
The hazardous enterprise succeeded, and on the 
very plan already adopted. Augereau gave the 
orders, and with swift concentration every avail- 
able man was hurled against Quasdanowich at 
Lonato. The result was an easy victory, the 
enemy was driven back to a safe distance, and 
Brescia was evacuated on August 4, the de- 
feated columns retreating behind Lake Garda 
to join Wurmser on the other side. Like the 
regular return of the pendulum, the French 
moved back again, and confronted the Austrian 
center that very night, but now with every com- 
pany in line and Bonaparte at their head. A 
portion of the enemy, about twenty-five thou- 
sandin number, had reached Lonato, hastening 
tothe supportof Quasdanowich. Wurmserhad 
lost a day before Mantua. A second time the 
hurrying French engaged their foe almost on 
the same field. A second time they were easily 
victorious. In fact so terrible was this second 
defeat that the scattered bands of Austrians 
wandered aimlessly about in ignorance of their 
way. Oneof them, four thousand strong, reach- 
ing Lonato, found it almost abandoned by the 
French, Bonaparte and his staff with but twelve 
hundred men being left behind. A herald, blind- 
folded, as was then the custom, was at once 
despatched to summon the French commander 
to surrender to the superior Austrian force. 
The available remnant of the victorious army 
quickly gathered, and the messenger was intro- 
duced in the midst of them. As the bandage 
was taken from his eyes, dazzled by the light 
falling on hundreds of brilliant uniforms, the 
imperious voice of his great enemy was heard 
commanding him to returnand say to his leader 
that it was a personal insult to speak of sur- 
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render to the French army, and that it was he 
who must immediately yield himself and his 
division. The bold scheme was successful, and 
to the ten thousand previously killed, wounded, 
and captured by the conquerors, four thousand 
prisoners were added. Next morning Wurmser 
advanced, and with his right resting on Lake 
Garda offered battle. The decisive fight oc- 
curred in the center of his long, weak line at 
Castiglione. Before evening the desperatestrug- 
gle was over, and the Austrians were in full re- 
treat toward the Tyrol. Had the great risks 
of these few days been determined against the 
French, who would have been to blame but 
the madcap Augereau? As things turned out, 
whose was the glory but Bonaparte’s? This 
panic, at least, appears to have been carefully 
calculated and cleverly feigned. A week later 
the French lines were again closed before Man- 
tua, which, though not invested, was at least 
blockaded. The fortress had been revictualed 
and regarrisoned while the besiegers had de- 
stroyed their own train. But France was mis- 
tress of the Mincio and the Adige, with a total 
loss of about ten thousand men; while Austria 
had lost forty thousand, and was standing by 
a forlorn hope. Both armies were exhausted ; 
as yet the great stake was not won. 

In the shortest possible period new troops 


were under way both from Vienna and from 
Paris. With those from the Austrian capital 
came positive instructions to Wurmser that in 
any case he should again advance toward Man- 


tua. In obedience to this command of the em- 
peror, a division of the army, twenty thousand 
strong, under Davidowich, was left in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol at Roveredo, near Trent, to stop 
the advance of the French, who, with their re- 
inforcements, were pressing forward through 
the pass as if to join Moreau in Munich. The 
main Austrian army, under Wurmser, moved 
over into the valley of the Brenta, and advanced 
toward Mantua. Should he turn westward 
against the French, the reserve would descend 
the valley of the Adige to his assistance. But 
Bonaparte did not intend either to pass by and 
leave open the way southward, or to be shut up 
in the valleys ofthe Tyrol. With a quick surge 
Davidowich was first defeated at Roveredo, and 
then driven far behind Trent into the higher 
valleys. The victor delayed only to issue a 
proclamation giving autonomy to the Tyrolese, 
under French protection. The ungrateful peas- 
antry preferred the autonomy they already en- 
joyed, and fortified their precipitous passes for 
resistance. Turning quickly into the Brenta 
valley, the French, by a forced march of two 
days, overtook the advance-guard of Wurmser 
unawares at Primolano, and captured it. The 
next day, September 8, his main army was 
thoroughly beaten at Bassano. There was no- 
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thing left for the veteran general but to retreat, 
and, if possible, throw himself into Mantua. 
Part of his army had already retreated from 
Bassano into Friuli, toward Vienna. With the 
remnants under hisown command, 16,000 men 
in all, he forced a way, by a series of most 
brilliant movements, past the flank of the block- 
ading French lines, and found a refuge in the 
famous fortress. 

The lightning-like rapidity of these opera- 
tions completed the demoralization of the Aus- 
trian troops. The fortified defiles and cliffs 
which they had held in the Tyrol fell before 
the French attacks as easily as their breastworks 
in the plains. Wurmser had 26,000 men in 
Mantua; but from fear and fever half of them 
were in the hospitals. 

‘Meanwhile, disaster had overtaken the French 
arms in the North. Jourdan had crossed the 
Rhine at Dusseldorf, as Moreau had at Kehl. 
They hadeachabout 75,ooomen,while the army 
under the archduke Charles had been reduced 
by Wurmser’s departure for Italy to anumber far 
less. According to the plan of the Directory, 
these two French armies were to advance in 
parallel lines south of the neutral zone into the 
heart of Germany, and to join Bonaparte across 
the Tyrol forthe advanceto Vienna. Moreau de- 
feated the Austrians, and reached Munich with- 
out a check. Wiirtemberg and Baden made 


peace with the French republic onitsownterms, 
and Saxony, recalling its forces from the coa- 
lition, declared itself neutral, as likewise did 


Prussia. But Jourdan, having seized Wiirz- 
burg and won the battle of Altenkirchen, was 
met on his way to Ratisbon at Neumarkt, and 
thoroughly beaten, by the same young arch- 
duke Charles, who had acquired experience 
and learned wisdom in his defeat by Moreau. 
Both French armies were thus thrown back 
upon the Rhine, and there could be no further 
hope of carrying out the original plan by their 
union across the Tyrol with the army of Bona- 
parte for an advance to the Austrian capital. 
In this way the attention of the world was con- 
centrated on the victorious Army of Italy and 
its young commander, whose importance was 
further enhanced by the fulfilment of his own 
prophecy that the fate of Europe hung on the 
decision of his campaign in Italy. 


ARCOLE. 


THE glory of the imperial arms had been 
brilliantly vindicated in the North; was it im- 
possible to relieve Mantua, and restore it in the 
South? Every effort was to be made. The 
Tyrolese sharp-shooters were called out, large 
numbers of raw recruits were gathered in Illyria 
and Croatia, while a few veterans were taken 
from the forces of the archduke Charles. When 
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these were collected, Quasdanowich found him- 
self in Friuli with upward of-35,000 men, while 
Davidowich in the Tyrol had 18,000. The 
chief command of both armies was assigned to 
Alvinczy, an experienced but aged general, one 
of the same stock as that to which Wurmser 
belonged. About October 1 the two forces 
moved simultaneously, one down the Adige, 
the other down the Piave, to unite before Vi- 
cenza, and proceed to the relief of Mantua. 
For the fourth time Bonaparte was to fight the 
same battle, on the same field, for the same ob- 
ject, with the same inferiority of numbers. His 
situation, however, wasa trifle better than it had 
been, for several veteran battalions which were 
no longer needed in Vendée had arrived from 
the Army of the West; his own soldiers were 
also well equipped and enthusiastic. He wrote 
to the Directory on October 1 that he had 30,- 
000 effectives; but he probably had more, for 
it is scarcely possible tliat, as he said, 18,000 
were in the hospitals. The populations around 
and behind him were, moreover, losing faith 
in Austria, and growing well disposed toward 
France. Many of his garrisons were, therefore, 
called in; and deducting 8000 men destined 
for the siege of Mantua, he still had nearly 4o,- 
ooo men to meet the Austrians. 

And yet this fourth division of the campaign 
opened with disaster. To prevent the union of 
hisenemy’stwo armies, Bonaparte ordered Vau- 
bois, who had been left above Trent to guard 
the French conquests in the Tyrol, to attack 
Davidowich. The result was a rout, and Vau- 
bois was compelled to abandon one strong posi- 
tion after another,— first Trent, then Roveredo, 
—until finally he felt able to make astand on the 
right bank of the Adige at Rivoli, which com- 
mands the southern slopes of Monte Baldo. 
The other bank was in Austrian hands, and 
Davidowich could have debouched safely into 
the plain. This result was largely due to the 
clever mountain warfare of the ‘Tyrolese militia. 
Meantime Massénahad advanced from Bassano 
up the Piave to observe Alvinczy. Augereau was 
at Verona. On November 4 Alvinczyadvanced, 
occupied Bassano, and Masséna was compelled 
to retreat before a superior force. Bonaparte, 
determined not to permit a junction of the two 
Austrian armies, moved with Augereau’s divi- 
sion to reinforce Masséna and drive Alvinczy 
back into the valley of the Piave. Augereau 
fought all day on the sixth at Bassano, Mas- 
séna at Citadella. This first encounter was in- 
decisive ; but news of Vaubois’s defeat having 
arrived, the French thought it best to retreat on 
the following day. There was not now a single 
obstacle to the union of the two Austrian ar- 
mies; and on November g Alvinczy started for 
Verona, where the French had halted on the 
eighth. It looked as if Bonaparte would be at- 
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tacked on both flanks at once, and thus over- 
whelmed. 

Verona lies on both banks of the river Adige, 
which is spanned by several bridges; but the 
heart of the town is on the right. The remains 
of Vaubois’s army having been rallied at Rivoli, 
some miles further up on that bank, Bonaparte 
made all possible use of the stream as a natu- 
ral fortification, and concentrated the remain- 
der of his forces on the same side. Alvinczy 
came up and occupied Caldiero, situated on a 
gentle rise of the other shore to the south of 
east ; but Davidowich, checked by the French 
division at Rivoli, which had been made by Bo- 
naparte to feel thoroughly ashamed, and was 
now thirsty for revenge, remained some distance 
farther back to the north, where it was expected 
he would cross and come down on the left bank. 
To prevent this a fierce onslaught was made 
against Alvinczy’s positionon November 12 by 
Masséna’s corps. It was entirely unsuccessful, 
and the French were repulsed with the serious 
loss of three thousand men. Bonaparte’s po- 
sition was now even more critical than it had 
been at Castiglione, with the two new Austrian 
armies on either flank, and Wurmser with a third 
ready to sally out of Mantua in his rear. If there 
should be even partial codperation between the 
Austrian leaders, he must retreat. But he felt 


sure there would be no coéperation whatso- 


ever. From the force in Verona and that be- 
fore Mantua 20,000 men were gathered to de- 
scend the course of the Adige into the swampy 
lands about Ronco, where a crossing was to be 
made and Alvinczy caught, if possible, at Villa- 
nova, on his left flank. The manceuver, though 
highly dangerous, was fairly successful, and is 
considered by critics among the finest in this 
or any other of Bonaparte’s campaigns. No- 
where so completely as amid these swamps, 
ditches, and dikes were the methodical Aus- 
trians brought into such disadvantage before 
the new tactics of swift movement in open 
columns, which were difficult to assail, while 
themselves striking at and carrying strong po- 
sitions by one fierce onset. By a feint of retreat 
to the westward the French army had left Ve- 
rona without attracting attention, but after a 
short time by a swift countermarch it reached 
Roncoonthe morning of November 15, crossed 
in safety, and turned back to flank the Austrian 
position. 

The first stand of the enemy was made at 
Arcole, where a short, narrow bridge connects 
the highdikeswhichregulate the sluggish stream 
of the little river Alpon, a tributary of the Adige 
on its left bank. This bridge was defended by 
two battalions of Croatian recruits, whose com- 
mander, Colonel Brigido, had placed a pair of 
field-pieces so as to enfiladeit. The French had 
been advancing in three columns by as many 
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causeways, the central one of which led to the 
bridge. The first attempt to cross was repulsed 
by the deadly fire which the Croats poured in 
from their sheltered position. Augereau, with 
his picked corps, fared no better in a second 
charge, led by himself bearing the standard; 
and in a third disastrous rush, Bonaparte, who 
had caught up the standard and planted it on 
the bridgewith his own hand, was himself swept 
back into a quagmire, where he would have 
perished but for a fourth return of the grena- 
diers, who drove back the pursuing Austrians, 
and pulled their commander from the swamp. 
Fired by his undaunted courage, the gallant 
lines were formed once more. At that moment 
another French corps passed over lower down 
by a ferry, and the Austrians becoming disor- 
ganized, in spite of the large reinforcements 
which had come up under Alvinczy, the last 
charge on the bridge was successful. . With the 
capture of Arcole the French turned their en- 
emy’s rear, and cut off not only his artillery, but 
his reserves in the valley of the Brenta. The 
advantage, however, was completely destroyed 
by the masterly retreat of Alvinczy from his po- 
sition at Caldiero, effected by other causeways 
and another bridge further north, which the 
French had not been able to secure in time. 
Bonaparte quickly withdrew to Ronco, and 
recrossed the Adige to meet an attack which he 
supposed Davidowich, having possibly forced 
Vaubois’s position, would then certainly make. 
But that general was still in his old place, and 
gave no signs of activity. This movement mis- 
led Alvinczy, who, thinking the French had 
started from Mantua, returned by way of Ar- 
cole to pursue them. Again the French com- 
mander led his forces across the Adige into the 
swampy lowlands. Hisenemyhad not forgotten 
the desperate fight at the bridge, and was timid; 
and besides, in his close formation he was on 
such ground no match for the open ranks of the 
French. Retiring without any real resistance as 
far as Arcole, the Austrians made their stand a 
second time in that red-walled burg. Bonaparte 
could not well afford another direct attack, with 
its attendant losses, and strove to turn the po- 
sition by fording the Alpon where it flows into 
the Adige. He failed, and withdrew once more 
to Ronco, the second day remaining indecisive. 
On the morning of the seventeenth, however, 
with undiminished fertility of resource, a new 
plan was adopted and successfully carried out. 
One of the pontoons on the Adige sank, and a 
body of the Austrians charged the small divi- 
sion stationed on the left bank to guard it, in the 
hope of destroying the remainder of the bridge. 
They were repulsed and driven back toward 
the marshes with which they meant to cover 
their flank. The garrisons of both Arcole and 
Porcil, a neighboring hamlet, were seriously 
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weakened by the detention of this force. Two 
French divisions were promptly despatched to 
make use of that advantage, while at the same 
time an ambuscade was laid among the pollard 
willows which lined the ditches beyond the re- 
treating Austrians. At an opportune moment 
the ambuscade unmasked, and by a terrible fire 
drove three thousand of the Croatian recruits 
into the marsh, where most of them were 
drowned or shot. Advancing then beyond the 
Alpon by a bridge built during the previous 
night, Bonaparte on the high ground gave battle 
to his enemy, whose numbers were now, as he 
calculated, reduced to a comparative equality 
with his own. The Austrians made a vigorous 
resistance ; but such was their credulity as to 
anything their enemy might do, that a simple 
stratagem of the French made them believe that 
their left was turned by a division, when in 
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reality but twenty-five men had been sent to 
ride around behind the swamps and blow their 
bugles. Being simultaneously attacked on the 
front of the same wing by Augereau, they drew 
off at last infgood order toward Montebello. 
Thence Alvinczy slowly retreated into the valley 
of the Brenta. ‘The French returned to Verona. 
Davidowich, ignorant of all that had occurred, 
now finally dislodged Vaubois; but, finding 
before him Masséna with his division where 
he had expected Alvinczy and a great Austrian 
army, he discreetly withdrew into the Tyrol. It 
was not until November 23, long after the de- 
parture of both his colleagues, that Wurmser 
made a brilliant but of course ineffectual sally 
from Mantua. The French were so exhausted, 
and the Austrians so decimated and scattered, 
that by tacit consent hostilities were intermitted 
for nearly two months. 

William M. Sloane. 
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if Yeo sed gives sweet peace to every living thing: 
The wavering robin that in space has flown 
Finds its safe nest; the germ of roses sown 


Waits, sure in darkness, for the touch of spring ; 
The tendrils of the ivy blindly cling, 
Stretching their brown threads toward the wall unknown, 
To find a place secure, where, spite the moan 
Of rushing winds, they hang till soft airs sing. 


We who love life fear most the mystic death, 
Yet we in death the selfsame life shall live,— 
This very life we know,—but glorified; 

And the fair temple which now holds our breath 
Shall simply take the glory seraphs give,— 
Renew its joys, and say, “I have not died!” 


Maurice Francis Egan. 
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MADAME 


eT is scarcely surprising that those 
a| who think of Gabrielle Réjane think 
of her, instinctively and enthusi- 
watt astically, as Madame Sans-Géne. 
T non who have followed her career with any 
care can, of course, place upon the walls of 
their mind’s gallery a series of exquisite images. 
One will insist that she was most attractive, 
most wayward, most winsome, in that “ Vie a 
Deux ” which tempted Miss Rehan to rival her 
with “Love in Tandem.” Another will insist 
that the artist was never more enchanting than 
in the fair effronteries of “ Ma Cousine.” A 
third will esteem her most excellent as an Aris- 
tophanic Athenian, while a fourth will insist 
that she is the truest interpreter of Ibsen, and 
succeeded with Vora of the “ Doll’s Home” 
where others failed. Butitismore than probable 
that each of these champions of some particu- 
lar creation of the many that belong to Ma- 
dame Réjane’s fantastic history would admit 
that their thoughts first turn, when they hear 
her name, to her conception of Madame Sans- 
Géneas her greatest triumph, her rarest achieve- 
ment, the chief of all those enterprises in dainty 
insolence, in impertinence, in captivating wo- 
manhood, which are so intimately associated 
with her genius. 

The reason for this is simple enough. J/a- 
dame Sans-Géne is not merely the latest, but 
it also happens to be the best, of Madame Ré- 
jane’s experiments. It is also one of the most 
difficult. “ Madame Sans-Géne,” the play,isone 
of the worst, as it is one of the most recent, ex- 
amples of the stage mechanics of Sardou, which 
consist in snatching an advantage from a fash- 
ion or a fancy of the hour, and making a partic- 
ular part written for a particular actressstand out 
against a series of venerable situations and per- 
verted history. If M. Sardou ever had in any 
serious sense a formula of the drama, the wind 
has carried it away long ago. No question of 
art is associated with such plays as “Thermi- 
dor,” “ Gismonda,” or “ Madame Sans-Géne.” 

Madame Réjane triumphs in spite of, not be- 
cause of, the play. The mysterious Napoleonic 
revival which has interested two worlds is hav- 
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ing some admirable results in history and in art. 
If it has produced much that is good, it has 
happily produced little that is so poor as “ Ma- 
dame Sans-Géne.” But the genius of Madame 
Réjane is great enough to overcome the inep- 
titudes of the piece. The obviousness ofits evo- 
lution, the ostentation of its machinery, were 
forgotten, and so far forgiven, in the rapture 
aroused by this artist’s adorable presentation. 

Madame Réjane is an actress endowed with 
many qualities: she has charm, vivacity, grace 
—even the grace to be ungracious; she can 
dominate a very marked personality, and 
keep it in subservience to the part which she 
creates; she has playfulness, pathos, tender- 
ness, humor—she has even a degree of passion 
compatible with the ascendancy of the playful, 
the pathetic, the tender, and the humorous 
qualities. Just as much of the tragic tone as 
it is permitted to the Comic Muse to mingle 
with her mood of laughter and her mood of 
tears —just so much Madame Réjane may 
claim to include among her gifts. 

But to my mind, if I were to cast about for 
a word to characterize this artist’s most con- 
spicuous quality, I should say that her great- 
est merit and her greatest gift is her wit. One 
associates perhaps too persistently the idea of 
wit with the spoken word, with the written 
phrase: but there is a wit, too, in the histrionic 
art (though, indeed, it is none too often to be 
found among its professors) ; and with that wit 
Madame Réjane is rarely and richly endowed. 
The quality which we find in the letters of a 
Madame de Sévigné, in the recorded phrases 
of a Lady Holland or a Mrs. Thrale, finds its 
expression with Madame Réjane in a certain 
subtlety of simplicity, a certain discretion of 
daring, a certain airiness, daintiness, lightly 
soaring insolence, which is to the acted part 
what wit is to the well-turned phrase. It is this 
quality which is essentially the charm of her 
Madame Sans-Géne; it is this quality which 
alliesitself to all her other fine and varied talents 
as an actress, and makes her what she is—a 
woman, in her own way of work, without a su- 
perior, and almost without a peer. 


Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. 
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XXII. 


N those days the “Trovatore” was 
not an old-fashioned opera. It 
was not “ threshed out,” to bor- 
row the vigorous German phrase. 
Wagner had not eclipsed melody 
with “tone-poetry,” nor made 

men feel more than they could hear. Many of 
the great things of this century-ending had not 
been done then, nor even dreamed of; and 
even musicians listened to the “ Trovatore ” 
with pleasure, not dreaming of the untried 
strength that lay waiting in Verdi's vast re- 
serve. It was then the music of youth. To 
us it seems but the music of childhood. Many 
of us cannot listen to Manrico’s death-song 
from the tower without hearing the grind-organ 
upon which its passion has grown so patheti- 
cally poor. But one could understand that 
music. The mere statement that it was com- 
prehensible raises a smile to-day. It appealed 
to simple feelings. We are no longer satisfied 
with such simplicity, and even long for powers 
that do not appeal but twist us with some- 
thing stronger than our hardened selves, until 
we ourselves appeal to the unknown in a sort 
of despairing ecstasy of unsatisfied delight, ask- 
ing of possibility to stretch itself out to the 
impossible. We are in a strange phase of de- 
velopment. We see the elaborately artificial 
world-scape painted by Science on the curtain 
close before our eyes, but our restless hands are 
thrust through it and beyond, opening eagerly 
and shutting on nothing, though we know that 
something is there. 

Angelo Reanda was passionately fond of 
what was called music in Italy more than thirty 
years ago. He had the true ear and the facile 
memory for melody common to Italians, who 
are a singing people if not a musical race, and 
which constituted a talent for music when mu- 
sic was considered to be a succession of sounds 
rather than a series of sensuous impressions. He 
could listen to an opera, understand it without 
thought, enjoy it simply, and remember it with- 
out difficulty, like thousands of other Romans. 
Most of us would willingly go back to such 
childlike amusements if we could. A few pos- 
sess the power even now, and are looked upon 
with friendly contempt by their more cultured, 
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and therefore more tortured, musical acquain- 
tances, whose dream it is to be torn to very rags 
in the delirium of orchestral passion. 

Reanda went to the Apollo Theater in search 
of merely pleasurable sensations, and he got 
exactly what he wanted. The old house was 
brilliant even in those days—less with light than 
with jewels, it is true; but perhaps that illumina- 
tion wasas good as any other. The Roman ladies 
and the ladies of the great embassies used then 
to sit through the whole evening in their boxes, 
and it was the privilege, as it is still in Rome, 
of the men in the stalls and pit to stand up be- 
tween the acts and admire them and their dia- 
monds as much as they pleased, The light was 
dim enough compared with what we havenowa- 
days; for gas was but just introduced in a few 
ofthe principal streets, and the lampsin the huge 
chandelier at the Apollo, and in the brackets 
around the house, were filled with the olive-oil 
which to-day dresses the world’s salad. But it 
was a soft, warm light, with rich yellow in it, 
which penetrated the shadows and beautified 
all it touched. 

Reanda, like the others, stood up and looked 
about him after the first act. His eyes were 
instantly arrested by Gloria’s splendid hair, 
which caught the light from above. She was 
seated in the front of a box on the third tier, 
the second row of boxes being almost exclu- 
sively reserved in those days. Dalrymple was 
beside his daughter, and the dark, still face of 
Paul Griggs was just visible in the shadow. 

Gloria saw the artist almost immediately, for 
he could not help looking at her curiously, 
comparing her face with the mad sketch he 
had made on the wall. She nodded to him, 
and then spoke to her father, evidently calling 
his attention to Reanda, for Dalrymple looked 
down at once, and also nodded, while Griggs 
leaned forward a little and stared vacantly into 
the pit. 

“Tt is an obsession to-day,” said Reanda 
to himself, reflecting that though the girl lived 
in Rome, he had never noticed her before, and 
had now seen her twice on the same day. 

He mentally added the reflection that she 
must have good nerves, and that most young 
girls would be at home with a headache after 
such a narrow escape as hers. She was quite 
as handsome as he had thought, however, and 
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even more so, now that he saw her in her girl- 
ish evening gown, which was just a little open 
at the throat, and without even the simplest 
of ornaments. The white material, and the 
shadow around and behind her, threw her head 
into strong relief. 

The curtain went up again, and Reanda sat 
down and watched the performance, and lis- 
tened to the simple, stirring melodies. But 
he was uncomfortably aware that Gloria was 
looking at the back of his head from her box. 
Nervous people know the unpleasant sensa- 
tion which such a delusion can produce. Re- 
anda moved uneasily in his seat, and looked 
round more than once, just far enough to catch 
sight of Gloria’s hair without looking up into 
her eyes. 

His thoughts were disturbed, and he recalled 
vividly the face of the dead nun which he had 
seen long ago. The resemblance was certainly 
strong. Maria Addolorata had sometimes had 
a strange expression which was quite her own, 
and which he had not yet seen in Gloria. But 
he felt that he should see it some day. He was 
sure of it —so sure that he had thrown its full 
force into the sketch on the wall, knowing that 
it would startle Donna Francesca. It was not 
possible that two women should be so much 
alike, and yet that one of them should never 
have that look. Perhaps Gloria had it now, and 
was staring at the back of his head. 

An unaccountable nervousness took posses- 
sion of the sensitive man, and he suffered as he 
sat there. After the curtain dropped he rose 
and left the theater without looking up, and 
crossed the narrow street to a little coffee-shop 
familiar to him for many years. He drank a 
cup of coffee, broke off the end of a thin black 
Roman cigar, and smoked for a few minutes 
before he returned. 

Gloria had not moved, but Griggs was either 
gone or had retired farther back into the 
shadow. Dalrymple was leaning back in his 
chair, bony and haggard, one of his great hands 
hanging listlessly over the front of the box. Re- 
anda sat down again, and determined that he 
would not turn round before the end of the act. 
But it was of no use. He irritated his neighbors 
.on each side by his restlessness, and his forehead 
was moist, as though he were suffering great 
pain. Again he faced about and stared upward 
at the box. Gloria, to his surprise, was not 
looking at him; but in the shadow he met the 
inscrutable eyes of Paul Griggs fixed upon him 
as though they would never look away. But 
he cared very little whether Griggs looked at 
him or not. He faced the stage again, and was 
more quiet. 

It was a good performance, and he began to 
be glad that he had come. The singers were 
young, the audience was inclined to applaud, 


and everything wentsmoothly. Reanda thought 
the soprano rather weak in the great tower 
scene. 


Calpesta il mio cadavere, ma salva il Trovator! 


she sang in great ascending intervals. 

Reanda sighed, for she made no impression 
on him, and he remembered that he had been 
deeply impressed, even thrilled, when he had 
first heard the phrase. He had realized the 
situation then, and had felt with Zeonora. Per- 
haps he had grown too old to feel that sort of 
young emotion any more. He sighed regret- 
fully as he rose from his seat. Looking up 
once more, he saw that Gloria was putting 
on her cloak, her back turned to the theater. 
He waited a moment, and then moved on 
with the crowd to get his coat from the cloak- 
room. 

He went out, and walked slowly up the Via 
di Tordinona. It was a dark and narrow street 
inthosedays. The great old-fashioned lanterns 
were swung up, with their oil-lamps in them, by 
long levers held in place by chains locked to 
the wall. Here and there over a low door a 
red light showed that wine was sold in a base- 
ment which was almost a cellar. The crowd 
from the theater hurried along close by the 
walls, in constant danger from the big coaches 
that dashed past, bringing the Roman ladies 
home; for all had to pass through that narrow 
street. Landaus were not yet invented, and the 
heavy carriages rumbled loudly through the 
darkness, over the small paving-stones. But 
the people on foot were used to them, and stood 
pressed against the walls as they went by, or 
grouped for a moment on the low door-steps 
of the dark houses. 

Reanda went with the rest. He might have 
gone the other way, by the Banchi Vecchi, from 
the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, and it would have 
been nearer; but he had a curious fancy that 
the Dalrymples might walk home, and that he 
might see Gloria again. Though it was not yet 
winter, the night was bright and cold, and it 
was pleasant to walk. The regular season at 
the Apollo Theater did not begin until Christ- 
mas, but there were often good companies there 
at other times of the year. 

The artist walked on, glancing at the groups 
he passed in the dim street, but neither pausing 
nor hurrying. He meant to let fate have her 
own way with him that night. 

Fate was not far off. He had gone on some 
distance, and the crowd had dispersed in vari- 
ous directions, till he was almost alone as he 
emerged into the open space where the Via 
del Clementino intersects the Ripetta. At that 
moment he heard a wild and thrilling burst of 
song. 
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Calpesta il mio cadavere, ma salva il Trovator! 


The great soprano rang out upon the mid- 
night silence, like the voice of a despairing arch- 
angel, and there was nothing more. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed a man’s voice energeti- 
cally. 

Two or three windows were opened high up, 
for no one had ever heard sucha woman’s voice 
inthe streets before. Reanda peered before him 
through the gloom, saw three people standing 
at the next corner, and hastened his long steps. 
An instinct he could not explain told him that 
Gloria had sung the short strain, which had left 
him cold and indifferent when he had heard it 
in the theater. He was neither now, and he was 
possessed by the desire to be sure that it had 
been she. 

Hewasnotmistaken. Griggs had recognized 
him first, and they had waited for him at the 
corner. 

“It is an unexpected pleasure to meet twice 
in the same day,” said Reanda. 

“ The pleasureis ours,” answered Dalrymple, 
in the correct phrase, but with his peculiar ac- 
cent. “I suppose you heard my daughter’s 
screams,” he added dryly. “She was explain- 
ing to us how a particular phrase should be 
sung.” 

“Was I not right?” asked Gloria, quickly 
appealing to Reanda with the certainty of sup- 
port. 

a A thousand times right,” he answered. 
“How could one be wrong with such a 
voice ?” 

Gloria was pleased, and they all walked on 
together till they reached the door of Dalrym- 
ple’s lodging. 

“ Come in and have supper with us,” said the 
Scotchman, who seemed to be less gloomy than 
usual. “I suppose you live in our neighbor- 
hood ?” 

“No. In the Palazzetto Borgia, where I 
work.” 

“This isnotexactly on your way home, then,” 
observed Gloria. “ You may as well rest and 
refresh yourself.” 

Reanda accepted the invitation, wondering 
inwardly at the assurance of the foreign girl. 
With her Italian speech she should have had 
Italian manners, he thought. The three men 
all carried tapers, as was then customary, and 
they all lighted them before they ascended the 
dark staircase. 

“This is an illumination,” said Dalrymple, 
looking back as he led the way. 

Gloria stopped suddenly, and looked round. 
She was following her father, and Reanda came 
after her, Griggs being the last. 

“One, two, three,” she counted, and her 
eyes met Reanda’s. 
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Without the slightest hesitation she blew out 
the taper he held in his hand. But, for one in- 
stant, he had seen in her face the expression of 
the dead nun, distinct in the clear light, and 
close to his eyes. 

“ Why did you do that ?” asked Dalrymple, 
who had turned his head again, as the taper 
was extinguished. 

“ Three lights mean death,” said Gloria, 
promptly; and she laughed as she went quickly 
up the steps. : 

“Tt is true,” answered Reanda, in a low 
voice, as he followed her; and it occurred to 
him that in a flash he had seen death written 
in the brilliant young face. 

Ten minutes later they were seated around 
the table inthe Dalrymples’ small dining-room. 
Reanda noticed that everything he saw there 
evidently belonged to the hired lodging, from 
the old-fashioned Italian silver forks, battered 
and crooked at the prongs, to the heavy cut- 
glass decanters, stained with age and use at 
the neck and between the diamond-shaped 
cuttings. There was supper enough for half a 
dozen people, however, and an extraordinary 
quantity of wine. Dalrymple swallowed a big 
tumbler of it before he ate anything. Paul 
Griggs filled his glass to the brim, and looked 
atit. He had hardly spoken since Reanda had 
joined the party. 

The artist made an effort to be agreeable, 
feeling that the invitation had been a very 
friendly one, considering the slight acquain- 
tance he had withthe Dalrymples—an acquain- 
tance not yet twenty-four hours old. Presently 
he asked Gloria if she had felt no ill effects 
from her extraordinary accident in the after- 
noon. 

“ T had not thought about it again,” she an- 
swered. “I have thought of nothing but your 
painting all the evening, until that woman 
sang that phrase as though she were asking 
the Conte di Luna for more strawberries and 
cream.” 

She laughed, but her eyes were fixed on his 
face. 


Un altro po’ di fravole, e dammi crema ancor, 


she sang softly, in the Roman dialect. 

Then shelaughed again, and Reandasmiled 
at the absurd words —“A few more strawber- 
ries,and give me some more cream.” But even 
the few notes, a lazy parody of the prima don- 
na’s singing of the phrase, charmed his simple 
love of melody. 

“Don’t look so grim, papa,” she said in 
English. “ Nobody can hear me here, you 
know.” 

“T should not think anybody would wish 
to,” answered the Scotchman; but he spoke in 
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Italian, in consideration of his guest, who did 
not understand English. 

“T do not know why you are always so an- 
gry if I sing anything foolish,” said the young 
girl, going back to Italian. ‘ One cannot be 
always serious. But I was talking about your 
frescos, Signor Reanda. I have thought of 
nothing else.” 

Again her eyes met the artist’s, but fell be- 
fore his. He was too great a painter not to 
know the value of such flattering speeches in 
general, and in a way he was inclined to resent 
the girl’s boldness. But, at the same time, it 
was hard to believe that she was not really in 
earnest; for she had that power of sudden grav- 
ity which lends great weight to little speeches. 
In spite of himself, and perhaps rightly, he 
believed her. Paul Griggs did not, and he 
watched her curiously. 

“Why do you look at me like that ?” she 
asked, turning upon him with a little show of 
temper. 

“If your father will allow me to say so, you 
are the object most worth looking at in the 
room,” answered the young man, calmly. 

“ You will make her vain with your pretty 
speeches, Griggs,” said Dalrymple. 

“T doubt that,” answered Griggs. 

He relapsed into silence, and drained a big 
tumbler of wine. Reanda suspected, with a 
shrewd intuition, that the American admired 
Gloria, but that she did not like him much. 

“ Miss Dalrymple is doing her best to make 
me vain with her praise,” said Reanda. 

“T never flattered any one in my life,” an- 
swered Gloria. “ Signor Reanda is the greatest 
painter in Italy. Everybody says so. It would 
be foolish of me evento pretend that after seeing 
him at work I had thought of anything else. We 
have all said this evening that the frescos were 
wonderful, and that no one— not even Raphael, 
who did the same thing — has ever had a more 
beautiful idea of the story of Cupid and Psyche. 
Why should we not tell the truth, just because 
he happens to be here? Howillogical you are!” 

“T believe I excepted Raphael,” said Dal- 
rymple, with his nationalaccuracy. “ But Signor 
Reanda will not quarrel with me on that ac- 
count, I am sure.” 

“ But I did not except Raphael, nor any one,” 
persisted Gloria, before Reanda could speak. 

“ Really, Signorina, though I am mortal and 
susceptible, you go a little too far. Flattery is 
not appreciation, you know.” 

“Tt is not flattery,” she answered ; and the 
color rose in her face. “ I am quite in earnest. 
Nobody ever painted anything better than your 
Cupid and Psyche. Raphael’s is dull and un- 
interesting compared with it.” 

“ T blush, but I cannot accept so much,” said 
the Italian, smiling politely, but still trying 


to discover whether she meant what she said 
or not. 

In spite of himself, as before, he continued 
to believe her, though his judgment told him 
that hers could not be worth much. But he was 
pleased to have made such an impression, and 
by quick degrees his prejudice against her began 
to disappear. What had seemed like boldness 
in her no longer shocked him, and he described 
it to himself as the innocent frankness of a for- 
eign girl. It was not possible that any one so 
like the dead Maria Braccio could be vulgar 
or bold. From that moment he began to rank 
Gloria as belonging to the higher sphere from 
which his birth excluded him. It was a curious 
and quick transition, and he would not have 
admitted that it was due to her exaggerated 
praise of his work. Strange as it must seem 
to those not familiar with the almost impassable 
barriers of old Italian society, Reanda had that 
evening, for the first time in his life, the sensa- 
tion of being liked, admired, and talked with 
by a woman of Francesca Campodonico’s class; 
stranger still, it was one of the most delicious 
sensations he had ever experienced. Yet the 
woman in question was but a girl not yet seven- 
teen years old. Before he rose to go home, he 
unconsciously resented Griggs’s silent admira- 
tion for Gloria. To the average Italian such 
silence is a sign that a man is in love; and Re- 
anda was the more attracted to Gloria because 
she treated Griggs with such perfect indiffer- 
ence, 

It was nearly one o’clock when he lighted his 
taper to descend the stairs. Griggs was also 
ready to go. It was a relief to know that he 
was not going to stay behind and talk with 
Gloria. They went down in silence. 

“‘T wanted to ask you a question,” said the 
American, as they came out upon the street 
and blew out their tapers. “ We live in oppo- 
site directions, so I must ask it now. Should 
you mind if I wrote an article on your frescos 
for a London paper?” 

“ Mind!” exclaimed the artist, with a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling in favor of the journal- 
ist. “I should be delighted — flattered.” 

“ No,” said Griggs, coldly. “I shall not write 
as Miss Dalrymple talks. But I shall try and 
do you justice, and that is a good deal when 
one is a serious artist, as you are.” 

Reanda was struck by the cool moderation 
of the words, which expressed his own modest 
judgment of himself almost too exactly to be 
agreeable after Gloria’s unlimited praise. He 
thanked Griggs warmly, however, and they 
shook hands before they parted. 


XXII. 


THREE months passed, and Reanda was in- 
timate with the Dalrymples. It was natural 
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enough, considering the circumstances. They 
lived much alone, and Reanda was like them 
in this respect, for he rarely went where he was 
obliged to talk. During the day he saw much 
of Donna Francesca, but when it grew dark 
in the early afternoons of midwinter, the artist 
was thrown upon his own resources. In former 
years he had now and then done as many of 
the other artists did, and had sometimes for a 
month or two spent most of his evenings at the 
eating-house where he dined, in company with 
half a dozen others who frequented the same 
establishment. Each dropped in, at any hour 
that chanced to suit him, ate his supper, pushed 
back his chair, and joined in the general con- 
versation, smoking and drinking coffee, or a 
little wine, until it was time to go home. There 
were gray-haired painters who had hardly been 
absent more than a few days in five and twenty 
years from their accustomed tables at such 
places as the Falcone, the Gabbione, or the 
Genio. But Reanda had never joined in any 
of these little circles for longer than a month 
or two, -by which time he had exhausted the 
stock of his companions’ ideas, and returned 
to solitude and his own thoughts. For he had 
something which they had not, besides his 
greater talent, his broader intelligence, and his 
deeper artistic insight. Donna Francesca’s re- 
fining influence exerted itself continually upon 
him, and made much of the common conver- 
sation tiresome or disagreeable to him. A man 
whose existence is penetrated by the presence 
of a rarely refined woman seldom cares much 
for the daily society of men. He prefers to be 
alone when he cannot be with her. 

Reanda believed that what he felt for Fran- 
cesca was a devoted and almost devout friend- 
ship. The fact that before many weeks had 
passed after his first meeting with Gloria he 
was perceptibly in love with the girl, while he 
felt not the smallest change in his relations 
with Donna Francesca, satisfactorily proved to 
him that he was right. It would not have been 
like an Italian and a Latin to compare his feel- 
ings forthe two women by imaginary tests —as, 
for instance, by asking himself for which of the 
two he would make the greatest sacrifice. He 
took it for granted that the one sentiment was 
friendship, and the other love, and he acted 
accordingly. 

He was distrustful, indeed, and very suspi- 
cious, but not of himself. Gloria treated him 
too well. Her eyes told him more than he felt 
able to believe. It was not natural that a girl 
so young and fresh and beautiful, with the world 
before her, should fall in love with a man of 
his age. That, at least, was what he thought. 
But the fact that it was unnatural did not pre- 
vent it from taking place. 

Reanda ignored certain points of great im- 
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portance. In the first place, Gloria had not 
really the whole world before her. Her little 
sphere was closely limited by her father’s mo- 
rose selfishness, which led him to keep her in 
Rome because he liked the place himself, and 
to keep away from his countrymen, whom he 
detested as heartily as Britons living abroad 
sometimes do. On the other hand, a vague 
dread lest the story of his marriage might some 
day come to the light kept him away from 
Roman society. He had fallen back upon ar- 
tistic Bohemia for such company as he wanted, 
which was little enough ; and as his child grew 
up he had not understood that she was de- 
veloping early, and coming to womanhood 
while she was still under the care of the gov- 
erness he had provided. He had not even 
made any plans for her future, for he did not 
love her, though he indulged her as a selfish 
and easy means of fulfilling his paternal ob- 
ligations. It was to get rid of her importunity 
that he began to take her to the houses of some 
of the married artists when she was only six- 
teen years old, though she looked at least two 
years older. 

But in such society as that Reanda was 
easily first, apart from the talent which placed 
him at the head of the whole artistic profes- 
sion. He had been brought up, taught, and 
educated among gentlemen, sons of one of the 
oldest and most fastidious aristocracies in Eu- 
rope; and he had their manners, their speech, 
their quiet air of superiority, and especially that 
exterior gentleness and modesty of demeanor 
which most touches some women. In Gloria’s 
opinion he even had much of their appearance, 
being tall, thin, and dark. Accustomed as she 
was to living with her father, who was gloomy 
and morose, and to seeing much of Paul Griggs, 
whose powers of silence were phenomenal at 
that time, Reanda’s easy grace of conversation 
charmed and flattered her. He was, by many 
degrees, the superior in talent, in charm, in 
learning, to any one she had ever met; and it 
must not be forgotten that although he was 
twenty years older than she, he wasnot yet forty, 
and that, as he had not a gray hair in his head, 
he could still pass for a young man, though his 
grave disposition made him feel older than he 
was. Of the three melancholic men in whose 
society she chiefly lived, her father was selfish 
and morose ; Griggs was gentle, but silent and 
incomprehensible, though he exerted an un- 
doubted influence over her; Reanda alone, 
though naturally melancholy, was at once gen- 
tle, companionable, and talkative with her. 

Dalrymple accepted the intimacy with in- 
difference, and even with a certain satisfaction. 
In his reflections he characterized Reanda as 
a rare combination of the great artist and the 
gentleman. Since Gloria had known him she 
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had grown more quiet. She admired him and 
imitated his manner. It was a good thing. 
He was glad, too, that Reanda was not mar- 
ried ; for it would have been a nuisance, thought 
Dalrymple, to have the man’s wife always 
about and expecting to be amused. 

It began to occur to him that Reanda 
might be falling in love with Gloria, and he did 
not resent the idea. In fact, though at first 
sight it should have seemed strange to an Eng- 
lishman, he looked upon the idea with favor. 
He wished to live out his life in Italy, for he 
had got that fierce affection for the country 
which has overcome and bound many Northern 
men, from Sir John Hawkwood to Landor and 
Browning. Though he did not love Gloria, he 
was attached to her in his own way, and did 
not wish to lose sight of her altogether. But 
in consequence of his own irregular marriage, 
he could not marry her to a man of his own 
rank in Rome, who would not fail to make in- 
quiries about her mother. It was most natural 
that he should look upon such a man as Reanda 
with favor. Reanda had many good qualities. 
Dalrymple’s judgment -was generally keen 
enough about people, and he had understood 
that such a woman as Donna Francesca Cam- 
podonico would certainly not make a personal 
friend of a painter, and allow him to occupy 
rooms in her palace, unless his character were 
altogether above suspicion. 

Gloria was, of course, too young to be mar- 
ried yet, though she seemed to be so entirely 
grown up and altogether a woman. In this re- 
spect Dalrymple was not prejudiced. His own 
mother had been married at the age of seven- 
teen; and he had lived long in Italy, where 
early marriages were common enough. There 
could certainly be no serious objection to the 
match on that score, when another year should 
have passed. 

Dalrymple’s only anxiety about his daughter 
concerned her strong inclination to be a pub- 
lic singer. The prejudice was by no means ex- 
traordinary, and as a Scotchman it had even 
more weight with him than it could have had, 
for instance, with an Italian. Reanda entirely 
agreed with him on this point, and when Gloria 
spoke of it he never failed to draw a lively pic- 
ture of the drawbacks attending stage life. The 
artist spoke very strongly, for one of Gloria’s 
earliest and chiefest attractions in his eyes had 
been the certainty he felt that she belonged to 
Francesca’s class. For that reason her flatter- 
ing admiration had brought with it a peculiar 
savor especially delightful to the taste of a 
man of humble origin. Dalrymple did not un- 
derstand that, but he knew that if Gloria mar- 
ried the great painter, the latter would effec- 
tually keep her from the stage. 

As for Griggs, the Scotchman was well aware 
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that the poor young journalist might easily fal] 
in love with the beautiful girl. But this did not 
deter him at all from having Griggs constantly 
at the house. Griggs was the only man he had 
ever met who did not bore him, who could be 
silent for an hour at a time, who could swal- 
low as much strong wine as he without the 
slightest apparent effect upon his manner, who 
understood all he said, though sometimes say- 
ing things which he could not understand,— 
in short, Griggs was a necessity to him. The 
young man was perhaps aware of the fact, and 
he found Dalrymple congenial to his own tem- 
per; but he was as excessively proud as he 
was extremely poor at that time, and he man- 
aged to refuse the greater part of the hospitality 
offered to him, simply because he could not 
return it. It was very rarely that he accepted 
an invitation to a meal, though he now gener- 
ally came in the evening, besides meeting Dal- 
rymple almost every morning when they went 
to the bookseller’s together. 

He puzzled the Scotchman strangely. He 
was an odd combination of thinker and ath- 
lete, half literary man, half gladiator. The com- 
mon phrase ‘an old head on young shoulders’ 
described him as well as any phrase could. 
The shoulders were perhaps the more remark- 
able, but the head was not to be despised. A 
man who could break a horseshoe and tear in 
two a pack of cards, and who spent his spare 
time in studying Hegel and Kant, when he 
was not writing political correspondence for 
newspapers, deserved to be considered an ex- 
ception. He seemed to have no material wants, 
and yet he had the animal power of enjoying 
material things even in excess, which is rare. 
He had a couple of rooms in the Via della 
Frezza, between the Corso and the Ripetta, 
where he lived in a rather mysterious way, 
though he made no secret about it. Occasion- 
ally an acquaintance climbed the steep stairs, 
but no one ever got him to open the door, nor 
to give any sign that he was at home, if he were 
within. Down-stairs a one-eyed cobbler acted 
as porter from morning till night, astride upon 
his bench, and ever at work, with an ill-savored 
old pipe in his mouth. 

“ You may try,” he would answer, when any 
one asked for Griggs. “Who knows? Perhaps 
Sor Paolo will open. Try a little, if you have 
patience.” 

Patience being exhausted, the visitor would 
come down the five flights again, and remon- 
strate with the cobbler. 

“T did not say anything,” he would reply, 
in a cloud of smoke. “ Many have tried. I 
told you to try. Am I to tell you that no one 
has ever got in? Why? To disoblige you? 
If you want anything of Sor Paolo, say it to 
me. Or come again.” 























“ But he will not open,” the visitor would 
object. 

“ Oh, that is true,” would return the man 
of one eye. “ But if you wish to try, I am not 
here to hinder you. This is the truth.” 

Now and then some one more inquisitive 
would suggest that there might be a lady in the 
question. The one eye would then fix itself in 
a vacant stare. 

“ Females?” the cobbler would exclaim. 
“Not even cats. What passes through your 
head? He is alone always. If you do not be- 
lieve me, you can try. I do not say Sor Paolo 
will not open the door. A door is a door, to 
be opened.” 

“ But since I have tried!” 

“ And I —what can] do? You have come, 
you have seen, you have knocked, and no one 
has opened. May the Madonna accompany 
you! I can do nothing.” 

So even the most importunate of visitors 
would depart at last. But Griggs had taken 
Dalrymple up to his lodgings more than once, 
and they had sat there for an hour talking 
over books. Dalrymple observed, indeed, that 
Griggs'was more inclined to talk in his own 
rooms than anywhere else, and that his man- 
ner then changed so much as to make him al- 
most seem to be a different man. There was 
a look of interest in the stony mask, and there 
was a light in the deep-set eyes which neither 
wine nor wit could bring there at other times. 
The man wore his armor against the world, as 
it were,—a tough shell made up ofa poor man’s 
pride, and solid with that sense of absolute phys- 
ical superiority which is an element in the char- 
acter of strong men, and which the Scotchman 
understood. He himself had been of the strong, 
but not always the strongest. Paul Griggs had 
never yet been matched by any man since he 
had first got his growth. He was the equal of 
many in intellect, but his bodily strength was 
not equaled by any in his youth and man- 
hood. The secret of his one well-hidden vanity 
lay in that. His moral power showed itself in 
his assumed modesty about it; for it was almost 
impossible to prevail upon him to make exhibi- 
tion of it. Gloria alone seemed able to induce 
him, for her especial amusement, to break a sil- 
ver dollar with his fingers, or tear a pack of cards, 
and then only in the presence of her father or 
Reanda, but never before other people. 

“ You are the strongest man in the world, are 
you not ?” she asked him once. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I probably am, if it 
isI. Iam vain of it, but not proud of it. That 
makes me think sometimes that I am two men 
inone. That might account for it, you know.” 

“ What nonsense!” Gloria laughed. 

“Ts it? I daresay it is.” And he relapsed 
into indifference, so far as she could see. 
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“ What is the other man like ?” she asked. 
“ Notthestrong man of the two, but the other?” 

“ Heisa good man. The strong man is bad. 
They fight, and the result is insignificance. 
Some day one of the two will get the better of 
the other.” 

“ What will happen then?” sheasked lightly, 
and still inclined to laugh. 

* One or the other, or both, will die, I sup- 
pose,” he answered. 

“ How very unpleasant!” 

She did not at all understand what he meant. 
At the same time she could not help feeling that 
he was eminently a man to whom she would 
turn in danger or trouble. Girl though she was, 
she could not mistake his great admiration of 
her; and by degrees, as the winter wore on, she 
trusted him more, though he still repelled her 
a little, for his saturnine calm was opposed to 
her violent vitality, as a black rock to a tawny 
torrent. Griggs had neither the manner nor the 
temper which wins women’s hearts, as a rule. 
Such men are sometimes loved by women when 
their sorrow has chained them to the rock of 
horror, and grief insatiable tears out their broken 
hearts. But in theirstrength they are not loved. 
They cannot give themselves yet, for their 
strength hinders them, and women think them 
miserly of words and of love’s little coin of 
change. If they get love at last, it is as the 
pity which the unhurt weak feel for the ruined 
strong. 

Gloria was not above irritating Griggs oc- 
casionally, when the fancy took her to seek 
amusement in that way. She knew how to do 
it, and he rarely turned upon her, even in the 
most gentle way. 

“We are good friends, are we not?” she 
asked one day, when it was raining and he was 
alone with her, waiting for her father to come in. 

“T hope so,” he answered, turning his im- 
passive face slowly toward her. 

“Then you ought to be much nicer to me,” 
she said. 

“T am as nice as I know how to be,” replied 
Griggs, with fixed eyes. “ What shall I do?” 

“Thatisit. You ought to know. You could 
talk and say pleasant things, for instance. Don’t 
you admit that you are very dull to-day?” 

“T admit it. I regret it, and I wish I were 
not.” 

“ You need not be. I am sure you can talk 
very well when you please. You are not ex- 
actly funny at any time, but to-day you are 
funereal. You remind me of those big black 
horses they use for hearses, you know.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said Griggs, quietly, 
repeating the words without emphasis. 

“1 don’tlike you!” sheexclaimed petulantly, 
but with a little laugh. 

“T know that,” he answered. “ But I like 
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you very much. We were probably meant to 
differ.” 

“Then you might amuse me. It’s awfully 
dull when it rains. Pull the house down, or 
tear up silver scudi, or something.” 

“T am not Samson, and I am not a clown,” 
observed Griggs, coldly. 

“T shall never like you if you are so disagree- 
able,” said Gloria, taking up a book, and set- 
tling herself to read. 

“T am afraid you never will,” answered 
Griggs, following her example. 

A few minutes passed in silence. Then Glo- 
ria looked up suddenly. 

“ Mr, Griggs!” 

“ Yes.” 

“T did not mean to be horrid.” 

“ No; of course not.” 

“ Because if I were ever in trouble, you 
know, I should come straight to you.” 

“Thank you,” he answered very gently. 
“ But I hope you will never be in trouble. If 
you ever should be —” he stopped. 

“Well?” 

“T do not think you would find anybody 
who would try harder to help you,” he said 
simply. 

She wished that his voice would tremble, or 
that he would put out his hand toward her, or 
show something a little more like emotion. But 
she had to be satisfied. 

“Would it be the good man or the bad man 
that would help me?” she asked, remember- 
ing the former conversation. 

“ Both,” answered Griggs, without hesita- 
tion. 

“T am not sure that I might not like the 
bad man better,” said Gloria, almost to herself. 

“Ts Reanda a bad man ? ” inquired Griggs, 
slowly, and looking for the blush in her face. 

“Why?” But she blushed, as he expected. 

“ Because you like him better than me.” 

“ You are quite different. It is of no use to 
talk about it, and I want to read.” 

She turned from him, and buried herself in 
her book; but she moved restlessly two or three 
times, and it was some minutes before the 
heightened color disappeared from her face. 

She was very girlish still, and when she had 
irritated Griggs as far as such a man was ca- 
pable of irritation, she preferred to refuse battle 
rather than deal with the difficulty she had 
created. But Griggs understood, and amongst 
his still, small sufferings he often felt the little 
dull, hopeless pang which tells a man that he 
is unlovable. 


XXIII. 


Very late one night in the carnival season, 
Paul Griggs was walking the streets alone. His 
sufferings were no longer so small as they had 
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been, and the bitterness of solitude was con- 
genial to him. 

He had been at the house of a Spanish ar- 
tist, where there had been dancing and music, 
and supper and improvised tableaux. Gloria 
and her father and Reanda had all been there, 
too; and something had happened which had 
stirred the depths of the young man’s slow 
temper. He hated to make an exhibition of 
himself, and, much against his will, he had been 
exhibited, as it were, to help the gaiety of the 
entertainment. Cotogni, the great sculptor, 
had suggested that Griggs should appear as 
Samson, asleep with his head on Dalilah’s knee, 
and bound by her with cords which he should 
seem to break as the Philistines rushed in. He 
had refused flatly, again and again, till all the 
noisy party caught the idea and forced him to it. 

They had dressed him in silk draperies, his 
mighty arms bare almost to the shoulder, and 
they had given him a long dark, theatrical 
wig. They had bound his arms and chest 
with cords, and had made him lie down and 
pretend to be asleep at the feet of the artist’s 
beautiful wife. They had made slipping knots 
in the cords, so that he could easily’wrench 
them loose. ‘Then the curtain had been drawn 
aside, and there had been a pause as the tab- 
leau was shown. All at once a mob of artists, 
draped hastily in anything they could lay their 
hands upon, and with all manner of helmets 
on their heads from the Spaniard’s collection, 
had rushed in. 

“ The Philistines are upon thee!” cried Dali- 
lah, in a piercing voice. 

He sprang to his feet, his legs being free, 
and he struggled with the cords. The knots 
would not slip as they were meant tu do. The 
situation lasted several seconds and was ridic- 
ulous enough. 

People began to laugh. 

“ Cut off his hair,” cried one. 

“ Of what use was the wig?” laughed an- 
other ; and every one tittered. 

Griggs could hear Gloria’s clear, high laugh 
above the rest- His blood slowly rose in his 
throat. But no one pulled the curtain across. 
The Philistines, young artists, mad with car- 
nival, improvised a very eccentric dance of 
triumph, and the laughter increased. 

Griggs looked at the cords. Then his mask- 
like face turned slowly to the audience. Only 
the great veins swelled suddenly at his tem- 
ples, while every one watched him in the gen- 
eral amusement. Suddenly his eyes flashed, 
and he drew a deep breath, for he was angry. 
In an instant there was dead silence in the 


‘room. A moment later one of the cords, drawn 


tight round hischest, over the silk robe, snapped 
like a thread, then another, and then a third. 
Then, in a sort of frenzy of anger, he savagely 

















broke the whole cord into pieces with his hands, 
tossing the bits contemptuously upon the floor. 
His face was as white as a dead man’s. 

A roar of applause broke the silence when 
the guests realized what he had done. The 
artists seized him and carried him high in pro- 
cession round the room, the women threw 
flowers at him, and some one struck up a tri- 
umphal march on the piano. It was an ova- 
tion. Half an hour later, dressed again in his 
ordinary clothes, he found himself next to 
Gloria. 

“You told me the other day that you were 
not Samson,” she said. “ You see you can be 
when you choose.” 

“No,” answered Griggs, coldly; “I ama 
clown.” 

What she had said was natural enough, but 
somehow the satisfaction of his bodily vanity 
had stung his moral pride beyond endurance. 
It seemed a despicable thing to be as vain as 
he was of a gift for which he had not paid any 
price. Deep down, too, he felt bitterly that he 
had never received the slightest praise for any 
thought of his which he had written down and 
sent to that caldron of the English daily press 
in which all individual right to distinction dis- 
appears, with all claim to praise, from written 
matter, however good it be. He worked, he 
read, he studied, he wrote late and rose early 
to observe. But his natural gift was to be a 
mountebank, a clown, a circus Hercules. By 
stiffening one of his senseless arms he could 
bring down rbvars of applause. By years of bit- 
ter labor with his pen he earned the barest 
living. The muscle that a porter might have, 
offered him opulence, because it was tougher 
by a few degrees than the flesh of other men. 
The knowledge he had striven for just kept 
him above absolute want. 

He slipped away from the gay party as soon 
as he could. His last glance around the room 
showed him Angelo Reanda and Gloria sit- 
ting ina cornerapart. The girl’s face was grave. 
There was a gentle and happy light in the ar- 
tist’s eyes which Griggs had never seen. That 
also was the strong man’s portion. 

Wrathfully hestrode away from the house, un- 
der the dim oil-lamps, an unlighted cigar be- 
tween his teeth, his soft felt hat drawn over his 
eyes. Hecrossed the city toward the Pantheon 
and the Piazza Navona, his cigar still unlighted. 

The streets were alive, though it was very 
late. There was more freedom to be gay, and 
more hope of being simply happy, in those 
days. Many men and women wandered about 
in bands of ten or a dozen, singing in soft 
voices, above which now and then rose a few 
ringing tenor notes. There was laughter every- 
where in the air; tambourines drummed and 
thumped and jingled, guitars twanged, and 
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mandolins tinkled and quavered. From a 
dark lane somewhere off the broader thorough- 
fare, a single voice sang out in serenade. The 
Corso was bright with unusual lights, and 
strewn with the bird-seed and plaster-of-Paris 
“ confetti,” with yellowsand and sprigs of box- 
leaves and withering flowers, and there was 
about all the neighborhood that peculiar smell 
of plaster and crushed flower-stalks which be- 
longed then to the street carnival of Rome. 
Further on, in the dim quarters by the Tiber, 
the wine-shops were all crowded, and men 
stood and drank outside on the pavement, and 
paid, and went laughing on, laughing and 
singing, singing and laughing, through the 
night. 

Griggs felt the penetrating loneliness of him 
who cannot laugh amidst laughter, and it was 
congenial to him. He had always been alone, 
and he felt that the world held no companion 
for him. There was satisfaction in knowing 
that no one could ever guess what went on be- 
tween his heart and his head. 

He wandered on with the same even, untir- 
ing stride for a long time, through the dark and 
winding ways, from the Pantheon through the 
old city, through Piazza Paganica and Cos- 
taguti to Piazza Montanara, where the carters 
and carriers congregate from the country. 
There, in the middle of the three-cornered open 
space, a flag in the paving marked the spot 
on which men used to be put to death. To- 
hight even the carriers were making merry. 
Griggs was thirsty, and paused at the door of 
a wine-shop. Though it was winter, men were 
sitting outside; for there was no more room 
within. A flaring torch of pitched rope was 
stuck in an iron ring, and shed an uncertain, 
smoky light upon the men’s faces. A drawer 
in an apron brought Griggsa glass, and he drank 
standing. 

“ It makes no difference,” said a rough voice 
inthelittlecrowd. “They may cut off my head 
there on the paving-stone. They would do me 
a favor. If I find him, I kill him. An evil 
death on him and all his house!” 

Griggs looked at the speaker without sur- 
prise, for he had often heard such things said. 
He saw an iron-gray man in good peasant’s 
clothes of dark blue with broad silver buttons : 
a man with a true Roman face, a small aqui- 
line nose, and keen, dark eyes. He turned 
away, and began to retrace his steps. 

In half an hour he was at the door of the old 
Falcone inn, gone now like many relics of that 
day. It stood in the Piazza of Saint Eustace, 
near the Pantheon, and in its time was the best 
of the old-fashioned eating-houses. Griggs felt 
suddenly hungry. He had walked seven or 
eight miles since he had left the party. He en- 
tered, and passed through the crowded rooms 
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below, and up the narrow stepstoasmall upper =“ You did not seem much surprised by what 
chamber, where he hoped to be alone. But I told you,” he observed at last. “I suppose 
there, also, every seat was taken. you expected it.” 

To his surprise Dalrymple and Reanda were “Yes. It seemed natural enough, though it 
at the table farthest from him, in earnest con- is not always the natural things that happen.” 
versation, with a measure of wine between “TI think they aresuited to marry. Of course 
them. Griggs had never seen the Italian there Reanda is very much older, but he is com- 
before ; but the latter caught sight of himashe paratively a young man still.” 
stood in the door, and rose to his feet, making “Comparatively. Hewill make a better hus- 
a sign which meant that he was going away, band for having had experience, I daresay.” 
and that the chair was vacant. Griggs came ‘That depends on what experience he has 
forward, and looked into his face as they met. had. When I first saw him, I thought he was 
There was the same gentle and happy light in in love with Donna Francesca. It would have 
Reanda’s eyes which had been there when he _ been like an artist. They are mostly fools. But 
was sitting with Gloria in the corner of the I was mistaken. He worships at a distance.” 
Spanish artist’s drawing-room. Then Griggs “ Andshe preserves the distance,” Griggs re- 
understood and knew the truth, and guessed marked. “ Youare not drinking fair. My glass 
the meaning of the unaccustomed pressure of is empty.” 
the hand as Reanda greeted him without speak- = Dalrymple finished his, and refilled both. 
ing, and hurriedly went out. ‘“‘T have been here some time,” he observed, 

Dalrymple had seen Griggs coming, and half apologetically. “ But as I was saying,— 
was already calling toa manina spotless white or rather as you were saying,— Donna Fran- 
jacket for another glass and more wine. The cesca preserves the distance. These Italians do 
Scotchman’s bony face was haggard, but there that admirably. They know the difference be- 
was a little color in his cheeks, and he seemed tween intimacy and familiarity.” 
pleased. “ That is a nice distinction,” said Griggs. “I 

“Sit down, Griggs,” he said. “There are will use it inmy next letter. No; Donna Fran- 
no more chairs, so we can keep the table to cesca could never be familiar with any one. 
ourselves. I hope you are half as thirsty as They learn it when they are young, I suppose, 
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I ‘an.” and it becomes a race characteristic.” 

“ Rathermore than half,”answeredtheother; ‘“ What?” asked Dalrymple, abruptly. 
and he drank eagerly. ‘ Give me some more, “ A certain graceful loftiness,” answered the 
please,” he said, holding out his glass. ~ younger man. 


“T see that you are in the right humorto The Scotchman’s wrinkled ‘eyelids con- 
hear good news,” said the Scot. “ Reanda is tracted, and he was silent for a few moments. 
to marry my daughter in the summer.” “ A certain graceful loftiness,” he repeated 

“T congratulate you all three,” said Griggs, slowly. “ Yes; perhapsso. A certain graceful 
slowly; for he had known what was coming. loftiness.” 

“ Let us drink the health of the couple.” “ You seem struck by the expression,” said 

“ By all means,” answered Dalrymple, filling Griggs. 
again. “ By all means let us drink. Icouldnot “I am. Drink, man, drink!” added Dal- 
swallow that sweet stuff at Mendoza’s. Thisis rymple,suddenly,in a different tone. “ There’s 
better. By all means let us drink as much as_no time to be lost if we mean to drink enough 
we can.” to hurt us before those beggars go to bed.” 

“That might meana good deal,” said Griggs, |“ Never fear. They will be up all night. Not 
quickly ; and he drained a third glass. “ Were that it is a reason for wasting time, as you say.” 
you ever drunk, Dalrymple?” he inquired He drank his glass, and watched Dalrymple 


gravely. as the latter did likewise, with that deliberate 
“ No; I never was,” answered the Scotch- intention which few but Scotchmen can main- 
man. tain on such occasions. The wine might have 


“Nor I. This seems a fitting occasion for been poured into a quicksand, for any effect it 
trying an experiment. We might try to get had as yet produced. 
drunk.” “Those race characteristics of families are 
“ By all means let us try,” replied Dalrymple. very curious,” continued Griggs, thoughtfully. 
“T have my doubts about the possibility of the § “ Are they?” Dalrymple looked at him sus- 
thing, however.” piciously. 
“So have I.” “Very. Especially voices. Theyrunin fam- 
They sat opposite to each other in silence ilies, like resemblance of features.” 
for some minutes, each satisfied that the other “So they do,” answered the other, thought- 
was in earnest. Dalrymple solemnly filled the fully. “So they do.” 
glasses, and then leaned back in his chair. He had of late years got into the habit of 























often repeating such short phrases, in an absent- 
minded way. 

“ Yes,” said Griggs. “ I noticed Donna Fran- 
cesca’s voice the first time I ever heard it. It 
is one of those voices which must be inherited. 
I am sure that all her family have spoken as 
she does. It reminds me of something — of 
some one —” 

Dalrymple raised his eyes suddenly again, 
as though he were irritated. 

“T say,” he began, interrupting his compan- 
ion ; “do you feel anything? Anything queer 
in your head?” 

“No; why?” 

“ You are talking rather disconnectedly, that 
is all.” 

“Am I? It did not strike me that I was in- 
coherent. Probably one half of me was asleep 
while the other was talking.” Helaughed dryly, 
and drank again. “ No,” he said thoughtfully, 
as he set down his glass, “I feel nothing un- 
usual in my head. It would be odd if I did, 
considering that we have only just begun.” 

, “So I thought,” answered Dalrymple. 

He ordered more wine, and relapsed into 
silence. Neither spoke again for a long time. 

“ There goes another bottle,” said Dalrym- 
ple at last, as he drained the last drops from 
the flagonmeasure. “ Drink a little faster. This 
is slow work. We know the old road well 
enough.” 

“You are not inclined to give up the at- 
tempt, are you?” inquired Gnggs, whose still 
face showed no change. “ Is it fair to eat? I 
am hungry.” 

“ Certainly. Eat as much as you like.” 

Griggs ordered something which was brought 
after considerable delay, and he began to eat. 

“We are not loquacious over our cups,” re- 
marked Dalrymple. “Should you mind telling 
me why you are anxious to get drunk to-night 
for the first time in your life ?” 

“IT might ask you the same question,” an- 
swered Griggs, cautiously. 

‘“* Merely because you proposed it. It struck 
me as a perfectly new idea. I have not much 
to amuse me, you know; and I shall have less 
when my daughter leaves.me. It would be an 
amusement to lose one’s head in some way.” 

“In such a way as to be able to get it back, 
youmean. I was walking this evening after the 
party, and I came to the Piazza Montanara. 
There is a big flagstone there, on which people 
used to leave their heads for good.” 

“Yes; I have seen it. You cannot tell me 
much about Rome which I do not know.” 

“There were a lot of carriers drinking close 
by. It was rather grim, 1 thought. An old 
fellow there had a spite against somebody. You 
know how they talk. ‘They may cut off my 
head there on the paving-stone,’ the man said. 
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‘If I find him, I kill him. An evil death on 
him and all his house!’ You have heard that 
sort of thing. But the fellow seemed to be very 
much in earnest.” 

“ He will probably kill his man,” said Dal- 
rymple. 

Suddenly his big, loose shoulders shook a 
little, and he shivered. He glanced toward the 
window, suspecting that it might be open. 

“ Are you cold?” asked Griggs, carelessly. 

“Cold? No. Some one was walking over 
my grave, as they say. If we varied the enter- 
tainment with something stronger, we should 
get on faster, though.” 

“ No,” said Griggs. “I refuse to mix things. 
This may be the longer way, but it is the safer.” 

And he drank again. 

“He was a man from Tivoli, or Subiaco,” 
he remarked presently. “ He spoke with that 
accent.” 

“JT daresay,” answered Dalrymple, who 
looked down into his glass at that moment, so 
that his face was in shadow. 

Just then four men who had occupied a ta- 
ble near the door rose and went out. It was 
late, even for a night in Carnival. 

“T hope they are not going to leave us all 
to ourselves,” said Dalrymple. “The place will 
be shut up, and we need at least two hours 
more.” 

“ At least,” assented Paul Griggs. “ But they 
expect to be open all night. I think there is 
time.” 

The men at the other tables showed no signs 
of moving. They sat quietly in their places, 
drinking steadily by sips. Some of them were 
eating roasted chestnuts, and all were talking 
more or less in low tones. Occasionally one 
voice or another rose above the rest in an ex- 
clamation, butinstantly subsided again. Italians 
of that class are rarely noisy; for, though the 
Romans drink deep, they generally have strong 
heads, and would be ashamed of growing ex- 
cited over their wine. 

The air was heavy, for several men were 
smoking strong cigars. The vaulted chamber 
was lighted by a single large oil-lamp, with a 
reflector, hung by a cord from the intersection 
ofthe cross-arches, The floor was of glazed white 
tiles, and the single window had curtains of Tur- 
key red. It was all very clean and respectable 
and well kept, even at that crowded season ; but 
the air was heavy with wine and tobacco, and 
the smell of cooked food —a peculiar atmo- 
sphere in which the old-fashioned Roman de- 
lighted to sit for hours on holidays. 

Dalrymple looked about him, moving his 
pale-blue eyes without turning his head. The 
color had deepened a little on his prominent 
cheek-bones, and his eyes were less bright than 
usual, But his red hair, growing sandy with 
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gray, was brushed smoothly back, and his even- 
ing dress was unruffled. He and Griggs were 
so evidently gentlemen that some of the Italians 
at the other tables glanced at them occasion- 
ally in quiet surprise, not that they should be 
there, but that they should remain so long and 
so constantly renew their order foranother bottle 
of wine. 

Giulio, the stout, dark drawer, in a spotless 
jacket, moved about silently and quickly. One 
of the Italians glanced at Griggs and Dalrymple 
and then at the waiter, whoalso glanced at them 
quickly, and then shrugged hisshoulders almost 
imperceptibly. Dalrymple saw both glances, 
and his eyes lighted up. 

“T believe that fellow is laughing at us,” he 
said to Griggs. 

“ There is nothing to laugh at,” answered the 
latter, unmoved. “ But of course, if you think 
so, throw him down-stairs.” 

Dalrymple laughed dryly. 

“ There is a certain calmness about the sug- 
gestion,” he said. “ It has a good, old-fashioned 
ring to it. You are not a very civilized young 
man, considering your intellectual attainments.” 

“ T grew up at sea, and before the mast. That 
may account for it.” 

“You seem to have crammed a good deal 
into a short life,” observed Dalrymple. “ It 
must have been a classic ship where they taught 
Greek and Latin.” 

“The captain used to call her his Ship of 
Fools. Asa matter of fact, it was rather classic, 
as you say. The old man taught us navigation 
and Greek verse by turns for five years. He was 
a university man with a passion for literature, 
but I never knew a better sailor. He put me 
ashore when I was seventeen, with pretty nearly 
the whole of my five years’ pay in my pocket ; 
and he made me promise that I would go-to 
college and stay as long as my money held out. 
I got through somehow, but I am not sure that 
I bless him. He is afloat still, and I write to 
him now and then.” 

“ An Englishman, I suppose ?” 

“ No; an American.” 

“ What strange people you Americans are!” 
exclaimed Dalrymple; and he drank again. 
“You take up a profession, and you wear it 
for a bit, like a coat, and then change it for 
another,” he added, setting down his empty 
glass. 

“ Very much like you Scotch,” answered 
Griggs. “‘I have heard you say that you were 
a doctor once.” 

“ A doctor — yes — in a way, for the sake of 
being a man of science, or believing myself to 
be one. My family was opposed to it,” he con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “ My father told me it was 
his-sincere belief that science did not stand in 
need of any help from me. He said I was more 


likely to need the help of science, like other 
lunatics. I will not say that he was not right.” 

He laughed a little, and filled his glass. 

“ Poor Dalrymple!” he exclaimed softly, still 
smiling. 

Paul Griggs raised his slow eyes to his com- 
panion’s face. 

“Tt never struck me that you were much to 
be pitied,” he observed. 

“No, no. Perhaps not. But ! will venture 
to say that the point is debatable, and could 
be argued. ‘To be, or not to be’ is a question 
admirably c calculated to draw out the resources 
of the intellect in argument, if you are inclined 
for that sort of diversion. It is a very good 
thing, a very good thing; for a man to con- 
sider and weigh that question while he is 
young. Before he goes to sleep, you know, 
Griggs, before he goes to sleep.” °  - 

‘“‘¢ For in that sleep of death, what dreams 
may come—’” Griggs quoted, and stopped. 

“¢ When we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil.’ Y ou do not know your Shakspere, young 
man.’ 

“« Must give us pause,’” continued Griggs. 
“fj was thinking of the dreams, not of the 
rest.’ 

“ Dreams ? Yes. There will be dreams there. 
Dreams, and other things— this ae night of 
all.’ Not that my reason admits that they can 
be more than dreams, you know, Griggs. Rea- 
son says ‘to sleep—no more.’+ Ansl fancy says 
‘perchance to dream.’- Well, well, it will be a 
long dream, that’s all.” 

“Yes. We shall be dead a long’time. Bet- 
ter drink now.” And Griggs drank. 


‘¢Fire and sleet and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy soul,” 


said Dalrymple, with a far-away look in his 
pale eyes. “Do you know the Lyke-Wake 
Dirge, Griggs? Itisa — gdirge. Hark to 
the swing of it: . 


‘* This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and all, 

Fire and sleet and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy soul.” 


He repeated the strange words in a-dull, 
matter-of-fact way, with a Scotch accent rarely 
perceptible in his conversation. Griggs lis- 
tened. He had heard the dirge before, with 
all its many stanzas, and it had always had an 
odd fascination for him. He said nothing. 

“Tt bodes no good to be singing a dirge at 
a betrothal,” said the Scotchman, suddenly. 
“‘ Drink, man, drink! Drink till the blue devils 
fly away! Drink — 


** Till a’ the seas gang dry, my love, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry.” 
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Not that it is in the disposition of the Italian 
innkeeper to give us time for that,” he added 
dryly. “As 1 was saying, I am of a melan- 
cholic temper. Not that I take you for a gay 
man yourself, Griggs. Drink a little more. It 
is my opinion that a little more will produce 
an agreeable impression upon you, my young 
friend. Drink a little more. You are too grave 
for so very young a man. I should not wish 
to be indiscreet, but I might almost take you 
for a man in love, if I did not know you bet- 
ter. Were you ever in love, Griggs ?” 

“Yes,” answered Griggs, quietly. “And you, 
Dalrymple? Were’ you never in love ?” 

Dalrymple’s loosely hung shoulders started 
suddenly, and his pale blue eyes set themselves 
steadily to look’at Griggs. The red brows were 
shaggy, and there was a bright red spot on each 
cheek-bone. “He did not answer his compan- 
ion’s question, though his lips moved once or 
twice as though he were about to speak. They 
seemed unable to form words, and no sound 
came from them. 

His anger was near, perhaps, and with an- 
other man it might have broken out. But the 


pale and stony face opposite him, and the deep, 
still eyes, exercised a quieting influence, and 
whatever words rose to his lips were never spo- 
ken. Griggs understood that he had touched 
the dead body of a great passion; sacred in 


its death as ‘it must jhave been. overwhelming 
in its life. He struck another subject imme- 

diately, and pretended not to have noticed 
Dalry mple’s expression: 

“J like your queer old Scotch ballads,” he 
said, humoring the man’s previous tendency 
to quote poetry. 

“ There ’s a lot of life in them still,” answered 
Dalrymple, absently twisting his empty glass. 

Griggs filled it for him, and they both drank. 
Little by little the Italians had begun to go 
away. Giulio, the fag, white-jacketed drawer, 
sat nodding in a corner, and the light from the 
high lamp gleamed on his smooth black hair 
as his head fell forward. 

“There is a sincere vitality in our Scotch 
poets,” said Dalrymple, as though not satisfied 
with the short answer he had given. “There 
is a very motable power of active living ex- 
hibited in their somewhat irregular versifica- 
tion, and inf the eoncatenation of their ratio- 
cinations regarding the three principal actions 
of the early Scottish life, which I take to have 
been birth, stealing, and a violent death.” 

“¢ But of these three charity is the greatest,’” 
observed Griggs, with something like a laugh; 
for he saw that Dalrymple was beginning to 
make long sentences, which is a bad sign for a 
Scotchman’s sobriety. 

“No,” answered Dalrymple, with much 
gravity. “Chere I venture —indeed, I claim 
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the right — to differ with you. For the Scotch- 
man is hospitable, but not charitable. The 
process of the Scotch mind is unitary, if you 
will allow me to coin a word for which I will 
pay with my glass.” 

And he forthwith fulfilled the obligation in a 
deep draught. Setting down the tumbler, he 
leaned back in his chair, and looked slowly 
round the room. His lips moved. Griggs could 
just distinguish the last lines of another old 
ballad. 


** Night and day on me she cries, 
And I am weary of the skies 
Since —” 


He broke off, and shook himself nervously, 
and looked at Griggs, as though wondering 
whether the latter had heard. 

“ This wine is good,” he said, rousing him- 
self. “Let us have some more. Giulio!” 

The fat waiter awoke instantly at the call, 
looked, nodded, went out, and returned im- 
mediately with another bottle. 

“Ts this the sixth or the seventh?” 
Dalrymple, slowly. 

“Eight with Signor Reanda’s,” answered 
the man. “ But Signor Reanda paid for his as 
he went out. You have therefore seven. It 
might be enough.” Giulio smiled. 

“ Bring seven more, Giulio,” said the Scotch- 
man, gravely. “It will save you six journeys.” 

“ Does the Signore speak in earnest ? ” asked 
the servant, and he glanced at Griggs, who 
was impassive as marble. 

“ You flatter yourself,” said Dalrymple, im- 
pressively, to the man, “if you imagine that I 
would make even a bad joke to amuse you. 
Bring seven bottles.” Giulio departed. 

“That is a Homeric order,” observed 
Griggs 

“ T think —in fact, I am almost sure — that 
seven bottles more will produce an impression 
upon one of us. But I have a decidedly mel- 
ancholic disposition, and I accustomed myself 
to Italian wine when I was very young. Mel- 
ancholy people can drink more than others. 
Besides, what does such a bottle hold? I will 
show you. A tumbler to you, and one to me, 
Drink. You shall see.” 

Heemptied his glass, and poured the remain- 
der of the bottle into it. 

“Do you see? Half a tumbler. Two and a 
half are a bottle. Seven bottles are seventeen 
and a half glasses. What is that for you or 
me in a long evening? My blue devils are 
large. It would take an ocean to float them 
all. I insist upon going to bed in a good hu- 
mor to-night, for once, in honor of my daugh- 
ter’s engagement. By the by, Griggs, what do 
you think of Reanda ?” 


asked 
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“ He is a first-rate artist. I like him very 
well.” 

“A good man, eh? Well, well — from the 
point of view of discretion, Griggs, I am do- 
ing right. But then, as you may very wisely 
object, discretion is only a point of view. The 
important thing is the view, and not the point. 
Here comes Ganymede with the seven vials 
of wrath! Put them on the table, Giulio,” he 
said, as the fat waiter came noiselessly up, 
carrying the bottles by the necks between his 
fingers, three in one hand and four in the other. 
“ They make a fine show, all together,” he ob- 
served thoughtfully, with his bony head a lit- 
tle on one side. 

“ And may God bless you!” said Giulio, sol- 
emnly. “If you do not die to-night, you will 
never die again.” 

“T regard it as improbable that we shall die 
more than once,” answered Dalrymple. “I 
believe,” he said, turning to Griggs, “ that 
when men are drunk they make mistakes about 
money. We will pay now, while we are sober.” 

Griggs insisted on paying his share. They 
settled, and Giulio went away happy. 

The two strong men sat opposite to each 
other, under the high lamp in the small room, 
drinking on andon. There was something ter- 
rifyingin the Scotchman’s determination to lose 
his senses; something grimly horrible in the 
younger man’s marble impassiveness, as he 
swallowed glass for glass in time with his com- 
panion. His face grew paler still, and colder, 
but there was a far-off gleaming in the shad- 
owy eyes, like the glimmer of a light over a 
lonely plain through the dark. Dalrymple’s 
spirits did not rise, but he talked more and 
more, and his sentences became long and in- 
volved, and sometimes had no conclusion. The 
wine was telling on him at last. He had never 
been as strong as Griggs, at his best, and he 
wasno match for himnow. The younger man’s 
strangely dual nature seeméd to place his head 
beyond anything which could affect his senses. 

Dalrymple talked on and on, rambling from 
one subject to another, and not waiting for any 
answer when he asked a question. He quoted 
long ballads, and long passages from Shakspere, 
and then turned suddenly off upon a scientific 
subject, until some word of his own suggested 
another quotation. 

Griggs sat quietly in his seat, drinking as 
steadily, but paying little attention now to what 
the Scotchman said. Something had got hold 
of his heart, and was grinding it like grain be- 
tween the millstones, grinding it to dust and 
ashes. He knew that he could not sleep that 
night. He might as well drink, for it could not 
hurthim. Nothing material had power to hurt 
him, it seemed. He felt the pain of longing for 
the utterly unattainable, knowing that it was 


beyond him forever. The widowhood of the 
unsatisfied is hell, compared with the bereave- 
ment of complete possession. He had not 
so much as told Gloria that he loved her. 
How could he, being but one degree above a 
beggar? The unspoken words burned furrows 
in his heart, as molten metal scores smoking 
channels in living flesh. Gloria would laugh if 
she knew. The torture made his face white. 
There was the scorn of himself with it, because 
a mere child could hurt him almost to death, 
and that made it worse. A mere child, barely out 
of the school-room, petulant, spoiled, selfish ! 
But she had the glory of heaven in her voice, 
and in her face the fatal beauty of her dead 
mother’s deadly sin. He need not have de- 
spised himself for loving her. Her whole being 
appealed to that m man to which no woman 
ever appealed in vain, since the first Adam sold 
heaven to Satan for woman’s love. 
Dalrymple, leaning on his elbow, one hand 
in his streaked beard, the other grasping his 
glass, talked on, and quoted more and more. 


‘* The flame took fast upon her cheek, 
Took fast upon her chin, 

Took fast upon her fair body, 
Because of her deadly sin.” 


His voice dropped to a hoarse whisper at the 
last words, and suddenly, regardless of his com- 
panion, his hand covered his eyes, and his long 
fingers strained desperately on his bony fore- 
head. Griggs watched him, thinking that he 
was drunk at last. 

“« Because of her deadly sin,’ ” he repeated 
slowly,and thetonechanged. “ There is no sin 
in it!” he cried suddenly, in a low voice that 
had a distant, ghostly ring in it. 

He looked up, and his eyes were changed, 
and Griggs knew that they no longer saw him. 

“ Stiff,” he said softly. “ Quite stiff. Dead 
two or three hours, I daresay, It stands up on 
its feet beside me — certainly dead two or three 
hours.” 

He nodded wisely to himself twice, and then 
spoke again in the same far-off tone, gazing 
past Griggs at the wall. 

“ The clothes-basket is a silly idea. Besides, 
I should lose the night. Rather carry it myself 
— wrap it up in the plaid. She’ll never know, 
when she has it on her head. Who cares?” 

A long silence followed. One hand grasped 
the empty glass; the other lay motionless on 
the table. The blue eyes, with widely dilated 
pupils, stared at the wall, never blinking or 
turning. But in the face there was the drawn 
expression of a bodily effort. Presently Griggs 
saw the fine beads of perspiration on the great 
forehead. Then the voice spoke:again, but in 
Italian this time. 

“ You had better look away while I go by. 
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It is not a pretty sight. No,” he continued, 
changing to English, “ not at all a pretty sight. 
Stiff as a board still.” 

The unwinking eyes dilated. The bright 
color was gone from the cheek-bones. 

“ It burns very well,” hesaid again in Italian. 
The whole face quivered, and the hard lips 
softened and kissed the air. “It is golden — 
I can see it in the dark — but I must cover it, 
darling. Quick —this way. At last! No— 
you cannot see the fire; but it is burning well, 
Iamsure. Holdon! Hold the pommel of the 
saddle with both hands — so!” 

The voice ceased. Griggs began to under- 
stand. He touched Dalrymple’s sleeve, lean- 
ing across the table. 

“T say!” he called softly. “ Dalrymple!” 

The Scotchmanstarted violently, and the pu- 
pils of his eyes contracted. The empty glass 
in his right hand rattled on the hard wood. 
Then he smiled vaguely at Griggs. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed in his natural 
voice, “I think I must have been napping — 
‘Sleep’ry Sim of the Lamb-hill, and snoring 
Jock of Suport-mill!’ By Jove, Griggs, we 
have got near the point at last. One bottle left, 
eh? The seventh. 


‘Then up and gat the seventh o’ them, 
And never a word spake he; 
But he has striped his bright brown brand — 


The rest has no bearing upon the subject,” he 
concluded, filling both glasses. “Griggs,” he 


(To be continued.) 
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said, before he drank, “ I am afraid this settles 
the matter.” 

“T am afraid it does,” said Griggs. 

“Yes. I had hopes a little while ago, which 
appeared well founded. But that unfortunate 
littlenap has sent me back to the starting-point. 
I should have to begin all over again. It is 
very late, I fancy. Let us drink this last glass 
to our own two selves, and then give it up.” 

Something had certainly sobered the Scotch- 
man again, or at least cleared his head, for he 
had not been drunk in the ordinary sense of 
the word. 

“Tt cannot be said that we have not given 
the thing a fair trial,” said Griggs, gloomily. 
“T shall certainly not take the trouble to try it 
again.” 

Nevertheless, he looked at his companion 
curiously as they both rose to their feet to- 
gether. Dalrymple doubled his long arms as 
he stood up, and stretched them out. 

“It is curious,” he said. “I feel as though I 
had been carrying a heavy weight in my arms. 
I did once, for some distance,” he added 
thoughtfully ; “ and I remember the sensation.” 

“ Very odd,” said Griggs, lighting a cigar. 

Giulio, sitting outside half asleep, woke up 
as he heard the steady tread of the two strong 
men go by. 

“Tf you do not die to-night, you will never 
die again!” he said half aloud, as he rose to 
go in and clear the room where the guests had 
been sitting. 

F. Marion Crawford. 
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|ROM a reasonable point of 
view Mrs. Eugene St. Clair 
might justly have consid- 
ered herself a fortunate wo- 
man. Given youth, health, 
a devoted husband, and an 
attractive home, what more 
' could she covet? “ Hosts 
of friends” are usually included in measuring 
the contents of a full cup of happiness. These 
she had yet to win. She was, to a singular de- 
gree, a stranger in New York; but in the few 
months of her life in the city she had been too 
busy and too happy to think of society. Some- 
times, after her visits to the fascinating shops, 
as she lightly ran up the steps of her mansion, 
she glanced at the rows of brownstone houses, 
and wondered who lived in them. Shehad even 
gone to the length, one rainy afternoon, of peep- 
ing through her lace curtains at the smart equi- 








pages rolling up tothe pavement of her opposite 
neighbor on one of Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones’s 
days at home, and thinking that some day per- 
haps she might be invited to trip across the 
street and meet these fine people. 

It is unusual that a young woman owning her 
own house in Fifth Avenue, and married to 
a promising physician, should be absolutely a 
stranger to all the world about her. The gen- 
eration that precedes her, her own and her hus- 
band’s friends, her old schoolmates, usually form 
at least a nucleus for her social life. But Mrs. 
St. Clair had spent her sweet and wholesome 
girlhood at the quietest of New England farm- 
houses, under the care of a childless aunt whose 
sun rose and set in the motherless girl. Her 
father, “old Dick Divver,” had made his money 
in leather, in the region known in New York as 
“the Swamp.” He had retired soon after her 
birth, which had cost him the life of his wife, 
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and had since lived alone in lodgings far down- 
town, investing from time to time in real estate, 
and content to hear regularly that Nelly, his 
only child, was “ growing fine and hearty” to 
inherit the result of his prudence. 

Had his daughter been poor, she would most 
certainly have been culled early by the brown 
hand of some honest farmer, and would have 
spent her life with no wider ambitions than are 
included in the thrift of a New England farm- 
house; but as she had “ expectations,” it was 
decided by her uncle that she must be sent to 
Miss Primer’s finishing-school, “to learn the 
graces and make friends with the gentlefolks.” 

He little knew the class distinctions of a 
fashionable boarding-school. It so happened 
that girls from Boston and Philadephia were 
in force during the term allotted to our heroine 
for her “ finishing.” They looked askance at 
Nelly Divver, and ignored her possible partici- 
pation in their discussions about family and 
family trees, manor-houses, the Mayflower, and 
Watson’s “Annals.” Poor Nelly! Theonly May- 
flower of which she knew anything was the hid- 
den treasure of herownspring woods, Andas to 
family trees! To the day of her death her cheeks 
will tingle at her first faux pas. Uponseeing Miss 
Primer’s own genealogical tree, and reading 
aloud, in the fruit thereon, “ John Primer, Bart., 
Peter Primer, Bart.,” and other “ Barts.” grow- 
ing on either side of the respectable stem, she 
had naively asked, “ What kind of apple is the 
‘ Bart.’?” to be answered by a shout of derisive 
laughter, and the promptreply from Miss Primer 
herself: “An apple that flourishes better, it 
seems, in old England than in New England.” 

This little incident fixed upon her the sobri- 
quet of “Ingénue”’; and, trifling as it was, 
colored her school life—indeed the next years 
of her life. She never forgot it. She was sen- 
sitively aware of inferiority to the high-born 
maidens around her. She imagined in them an 
air of distinction which she could never possess. 
Although their garments were of fashion and 
fabric similar to her own, she felt that they wore 
those garments “ with a difference.” To be sure, 
her associates were not positively unkind. They 
even bent, occasionally, under the lubricating 
influence of the clover-scented butter and 
home-made cakes from “Ingénue’s farm- 
house,” springing back into rigid erectness 
the moment the home box was despatched. 

Thus, so faras friendship with gentlefolks was 
concerned, her school life was a failure. She was 
not a favorite with the girls; and her crowning 
disgrace occurred at the Harvard commence- 
ment ball, where Miss Primer proudly chap- 
eroned her own graduating class, and where 
nothing could prevent Nelly Divver’s being the 
belle of the ball. She won to her standard all of 
the best men: the young giant Middleton, the 
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“center rush of the eleven” ; the superb “swell” 
Percy ; the aristocratic Van Ness ; and St. Clair, 
the first honor-man of the medical class. 

Not very long afterward she married St. Clair, 
her father coming up to the wedding and 
quietly putting into her hand the key of a hand. 
some house on Fifth Avenue, fully furnished 
from attic to wine-cellar, of which, after a wed- 
ding tour to Charleston, they took possession. 
But although her father thus decided the future 
of the young couple, he was not inclined to in- 
terfere in their affairs. He was content to come 
regularly once a month to dine, bringing with 
him a bank check for a goodly sum as a present 
to his daughter, sitting uneasily upon the edge 
of the crimson satin divan which filled the cen- 
ter of the gilt drawing-room, and escaping as 
soon as possible to his den down-town, where 
he was living like a hermit. 

Of course no life is without untoward events 
—even the life of a rich young bride, unmo- 
lested by a mother-in-law or by society am- 
bitions. There were long rainy days when the 
doctor was at the Charity Hospital, and there 
were lonely evenings when he was occupied 
in his office, studying big books or bottling 
up dreadful things upon which his wife dared 
not even look. Also her white-and-gold china 
was sometimes marred by little chips,— those 
tiny teeth which do so gnaw at one’s heart- 
strings,— or a slight tracery of dust appeared 
upon the mirror-like surface of her furniture, or 
the embroidered initials of her table-linen were 
pressed too flat in the ironing. But she sum- 
moned all her strength to meet such griefs, and 
thought well of herself for her fortitude. 

Yet it was not within the range of possibil- 
ity that a healthy young woman should forever 
bound her horizon by the routine of her house, 
however much she might love its every cor- 
ner. And she did love it, from roof to founda- 
tion, from the butler’s pantry to the gilt name 
in the window announcing to a suffering hu- 
manity that relief for its woes might be found 
within. Worst of all the rainy days were the 
rainy Sundays. After she had gone to church, 
and had read her “Thomas 4 Kempis,” and 
had written perhaps to Susan Dick, who lived 
in San Francisco, and to Jenny Wolf, who lived 
in Seattle (she always borrowed her husband's 
crested ring to seal those letters), there was 
nothing in the world for her to do. 

So she bought all the Sunday papers, and 
fell under the fascination of the society stories. 
She devoured the society columns, especially 
that one which chronicles the incomings and 
outgoings, uprisings and downsittings,of twenty 
New York families with such intimate ac- 
quaintanceship and unfailing loyalty as almost 
to warrant a suggestion of editorial influence 
through some one of the twenty. She sub- 
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scribed to an English society paper, and to 
half a dozen society journals printed in New 
York. These led her to purchase and study 
the best authority upon “ manners and social 
customs.” Having instructed herself, she 
longed to verify the printed pictures by actual, 
visible presence, and dragged the doctor forth 
to theaters and the spring horse-show and 
‘lower-show. He was loath to waste precious 
time sacred to study, but he realized that some- 
thing was due to his lonely young wife. With 
this thought he arranged with a friend for two 
weeks’ care of his patients, and took one of 
the earliest trains to the Chicago Exposition. 


“T SHALL have to bestow you somewhere to- 
day, Nelly,” said her husband, one morning 
near the end of the fortnight. “I am to meet 
some men at ten in the Liberal Arts. Could 
you amuse yourself in the writing-room an 
hour or two?” 

“ You might leaveme at the Woman’s Build- 
ing,” said his wife. “I am really tired, and I 
shall be glad of the rest.” 

Since coming to Chicago Mrs. St. Clair’s 
mind had been growing, like young corn un- 
der a midsummer sky, jointing off in new di- 
rections, and fruiting and tasseling with new 
ideas. She had made discoveries: some pain- 
ful, others pleasant. First of all, she had awak- 
ened toa full perception of the hideousness of 
the home furnished by her father. The re- 
membered outlines of the crimson satin divan 
caused a sensation of faintness ; the gimp-edged, 
stiffly lined crimson lambrequins at the win- 
dows stifled her. How was she ever again to 
endure those ponderous square blocks of French 
walnut, ebonized wood, and gilded cocobolo! 
She fairly hated the whole house, from the 
hat-rack combination of seat, mirror, and coat- 
hooks at the entrance, to the tambour curtains 
which shut out the clothes-line in the back 
yard. Oh, for some ancient pieces of St. Do- 
mingo mahogany, or of inlaid woods with se- 
ductive curvings, or dim bits of tapestry, or 
soft folds of door and window drapery ! 

Some of these she could and would purchase; 
but how would they accord with the imperti- 
nent vulgarity of the rest? And even if she 
did buy them, who would ever come to look 
it them ? She had learned that one class dom- 
inated society in New York. Nobody outside 
was worth considering. Even the magazines 
had recognized it. The weekly journals had 
dilated upon it. The newspapers forever af- 
firmed it. Through articles frankly signed by 
a high priest of fashion she perceived that a 
chosen few, elected from the beginning, dwelt 
in high places—upon a sort of sacred emi- 
nence. To these all the world looked up from 
below, longing, striving, praying for an out- 
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stretched hand whereby they might be lifted 
to a place upon the pinnacle. The high priest 
had declared that some were taken and others 
left. None, however,were chosen without some 
distinction — family, wealth, taste, or beauty. 

Now Mrs. St. Clair communed with herself 
upon these things, and weighed, sifted, and 
measured. Family? Probably she had none, 
but she meant to inquire. Nor requisite wealth! 
Taste? There was her home in evidence. 
Beauty? Well, here she might pause: She 
had found out since coming to the Exposition 
that she was “stunning.” She had overheard 
that word scores of times. The flower-girls 
had looked it as they tendered their violets. 
The Bedouins had passed their hands over 
their faces and drawled a murmured “ ni-i-ce ” 
whenever she appeared. She had always sup- 
posed herself to be fairly good-looking — she 
now knew that she was more. Those mirrors 
she was forever passing reflected a tall young 
woman, exquisitely formed, with a proud, dis- 
tinguished carriage, beautiful face, brown hair, 
wide, fawn-like eyes, and perfect complexion. 
She was conscious of a curious sense of in- 
justice that she had never realized all this, and 
its value, before. 

Arrived at the Woman’s Building on the 
morning of her husband’s engagement with 
his scientific friends, she found a room hung 
with the banners and insignia of women’s so- 
cieties: King’s Daughters, college alumne, 
clubs, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
temperance unions, and all sorts of refuges and 
rests. 

She had taken a seat behind some palms in 
one of the alcoves, where she could see with- 
out being seen, when three young men saun- 
tered up and paused. She was immediately 
thrilled into keen attention upon overhearing 
a voice which she was sure she had heard some- 
where before: “ We ’d better move on, Percy. 
Nothing interesting here!” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Middleton. Assure as 
you live, that was Nell Divver who came in 
just before us! She was with little St. Clair! 
Did n’t you see her, Van Ness?” 

“I did,” answered one of the men. 

“So she still has St. Clair on her string!” said 
Middleton. 

“‘¢ Until death do us part,’” said Van Ness. 
“ They were married last winter at her aunt’s 
in Connecticut.” 

“What!” exclaimed both the men. 

“ Certainly,” replied Van Ness. “ You young 
fellows go off skylarking and yachting, and 
what not, all around the world, and expect 
when you come home to find the prettiest girls 
waiting for you. St. Clair stayed at home, you 
see, hived his queen-bee, and is comfortably 
settled for life; while you —” 
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“T wonder what she saw in little St. Clair,” 
murmured Middleton. 

“ Women,” said Van Ness, “like remnants 
and short lengths. And women are ambitious. 
You know the story of the Scotch girl who 
‘married a farm with a bit mannie to it’? 
Well, Miss Divver married a big name with a 
small appendage. And a clever fellow he is, 
too. Heisgoingto get along with the women.” 

“ They live in New York ?” drawled Percy. 

«« At six hundred and something Fifth Ave- 
nue,” said Van Ness. “ Old Divver set them 
up handsomely. They don’t know anybody. 
Never sent cards. I get my information from 
Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones. She lives opposite, 
and has her eye on Mrs. St. Clair.” 

“ The unassisted ‘ eye’ will hardly discover 
‘family’ there!” sneered Percy. “ However, 
Divvers easily become St. Clairs these days in 
New York.” 

‘“ T must contrive,” said Middleton, “ to run 
against St. Clair, and get an invitation. He 
was well in for honors when I was on ‘the 
eleven.’ He was always very civil to me.” 

“ Naturally!” said Percy, dryly. “ As for me, 
I ’Il take my chances with Nell herself.” He 
smiled as he recalled his Continental methods. 
“« My constitutional leads me by her door every 
day. I ’ll wager she is country girl enough to 
look out of her windows! Surprised start, rec- 
ognition, a smile, and I dash up the steps with 
all the ardor of an old friend! ” 

“To find a cool woman of the world quite 
capable of making you know your place,” said 
Van Ness, grimly. ‘“‘These American women 
grow into anything in a day, from a kitchen 
cap to a coronet. Your best plan would be to 
cultivate Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones and get her 
to help you.” 

“Whe-e-w!” whistled Percy. “Not much! 
Not while I have memory! She ’ll have to 
catch me first! I have not forgotten those 
dreary afternoons of hers. Tea, a sandwich, a 
song, and then a long paper upon the colonial 
history of New York. She keeps them up still, 
I suppose.” 

“ Just the same,” said Van Ness. “ My last 
invita‘ion was to meet the Colonial Dames. It 
was charmingly literary, but I was about the 
only man present. It was rather embarrassing 
to overhear myself explained to the dames as 
‘Van Ness, my dear. Lineal descendant of 
Marcia Van Ness, you know.’” 

The young men laughed and passed on, 
leaving Mrs. St. Claira wiser woman. But not 
a sadder! All her fatigue was gone in a sense 
of exultation. Here was an opening. Mrs. 
Van Twiller-Jones, the unapproachable, had 
observed and admired her, and talked about 
her to her friends. As to the young men— 
though she felt the sting of Percy’s sneer, 
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they did not signify. She was content with her 
husband. He belonged to a fine old South 
Carolina family. Moreover, she remembered, 
he had ranked these flippant fellows at col- 
lege. They were evidently sore and jealous. 
Oh, it was too delicious! If only she could play 
her cards wisely ! 

For one thing she was profoundly thankful. 
She knew nobody. She had no entangling alli- 
ances, no queer-looking people to come infor- 
mally to dinner or tea, and haunt her footsteps 
when she appeared in public. She could be- 
gin from the beginning, and she meant to be- 
gin aright. 

But she wanted time to think ; and so, when 
the fortnight’s holiday was over, she surprised 
her husband by declining a trip to Narragan- 
sett, proposing to remain at home with him 
during the months of June and July, and then 
torun down to some neighboring Long Island 
resort for August. , 

“T am not afraid of your being ill, Nelly,” 
said Dr. St. Clair. “ New York is perfectly 
healthy this summer. I only fear you will be 
lonely. What will you do?” 

“1 shall spend a good part of my time at 
the Astor Library,” she replied. “1 am inter- 
ested in history and pottery and household dec- 
oration, and ever so many things.” 


THE morning after her return home Mrs. 
St. Clair set forth for an early visit to her father 
in his rooms. He had already left them; but 
the smiling janitress, who admired his daughter 
beyond everything short of the chromo of the 
Virgin which hung in her little parlor, said she 
was sure that “ Misther Divver” was taking 
his breakfast at a neighboring restaurant. And 
there his daughter found him. 

He was engaged with a substantial breakfast 
of bacon, eggs fried on both sides, coffee, and 
griddle-cakes — all of which flavored the hearty 
kiss he bestowed upon his daughter. 

“ What’s up ?” he asked, with some anxiety. 
“ Anybody sick ?” 

“Why, no,” she answered. “I am just home 
from Chicago. You ought to go. It is lovely.” 

“T guess you ’ll tell me about it,” said he, 
comfortably, as he buttered his cakes, and 
tipped the dish for a spoonful of bacon gravy. 
“T suppose you bought things?” he asked 
kindly. It was his delight to have her spend 
his money. 

“ Eugene made me a little present or two,” 
said his daughter; “not much. Look! 1 brought 
you a meerschaum pipe. Such a beauty!” 

The old man was radiant. “ Made expressly 
for me too!” he exclaimed, putting on his 
glasses and turning it around. “*‘R. D.,’ and 
a thistleon the bowl! Well, I was born in Lon- 
don, at the sign of the Thistle.” 
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“JT remembered that,” she replied. “ Now, 
you are not to color this pipe too fast, you 
know. You are to put the case in your pocket 
when you come to see Eugene, and he will tell 
you exactly how to do it.” 

“ All right!” said her father, in great glee. 

Then she asked him abruptly, “ Papa, have 
I any family ?” 

His face sobered. Resting his knife and fork 
upon the table, his jaw dropped as he gazed at 
her over his spectacles. 

“ Pshaw!” said she, flushing. “ I mean had 
I ancestors, and where did they live ?” 

“ Of course you had,” he replied. “They 
lived in London, I suppose. I was born there, 
at the sign of the Thistle.” 

His daughter sighed. She was aware of this 
much. She had heard it often before. ‘“ Think, 
papa,” she persisted. “ Did you never hear of 
others — from country-seats and manor-houses 
in old, old times ?” 

“I am afraid not. You see, I have no rela- 
tions in this country that I know of. I have 
heard that a man of my name — Robert Divver 
— isa professor at Oxford. I came over early ; 
and a good thing for you, Nell! I don’t re- 
member any of my folks. I brought out my 
sister Ellen with my first money. Poor lass! 
Hard to lose her just after you were married! I 
wish she could have lived tosee you in yourown 
house, Nell. No; I can’t justly say much about 
any ‘ ancestors.’ I was born in London, at—” 

“So you can tell me no more, then, of the 
Divvers, papa. But my mother’s people?” 

“Smith,” said the old man, gently; “her 
name was Hannah Smith. She came from the 
Smiths of Long Island — good old family. 
They set some store by the first ones—old 
Barentse Smith and his brother, Dirck Smith. 
Dirck was a great Indian fighter.” 

His daughter drew out her ivory tablets, and 
made notes: “ Barentse Smith — Dirck Smith: 
Indian wars. Robert Divver, professor at 
Oxford.” 

“Were these Smiths very distinguished ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Powerful fighters,” he replied. “I don’t 
know much about them. They were Dutch 
folks, I believe. I don’t take much stock in 
the Oxford man. He never made any money 
that I ever heard of.” 

Clearly there was no more to be learned; 
and, with a renewed invitation for the even- 
ing, she left her father to his bacon and eggs. 


THE threeclerks who receive orders for books 
at the Astor Library are men of experience, 
which enables them, at a glance, to divine the 
literary taste of fashionable young women. 

Before Mrs. St. Clair had made her com- 
prehensive, though timid, request for “all books 
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about English families,” an assistant had taken 
from the shelves Burke’s “ Peerage” and Fair- 
bairn’s “Crests.” In nine cases out of ten these 
books were desired to suggest crests for note- 
paper. Anascetic-looking old gentleman gave 
Mrs. St. Clair a sarcastic glance as he passed 
with a yellow manuscript in his hand. This 
was that embodiment of genealogical craft— 
the secretary ; and in the despair ef the clerks 
at the vague nature of her wishes she was di- 
rected to him. . 

She made bold to say: “Can you tell me, 
sir, where I can find a family history here?” 

“Possibly in ‘Appletons’ Cyclopedia’— 
provided the family be of note,” he answered, 
without raising his eyes from his manuscript. 

“ Could I have it searched out and copied 
here?” she asked. 

“T think,” said he, dryly, “the person can 
do that best who is the most interested. It 
takes time.” 

“ Give me also ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia,’” 
she said, humbly ; and, followed by two boys 
whose chins rested upon long piles of volumes, 
she retired to one of the little tables provided 
for the searchers after truth. 

As she took her seat, she felt very lonely 
and forlorn. It was a pathetic necessity which 
laid upon her young shoulders the burden of 
her family history and family honor. Girls’ 
fathers and mothers usually took care of these 
matters. Some things were so easy for some 
people! Here she was— not only alone in a 
great library, but pretty much alone in the 
world — looking for a race of whose names, 
even, she knew nothing, and who, when found, 
might turn out to be anything but creditable. 

The boys deposited her books upon the ta- 
ble, with some sheets of coarse paper and a 
pencil, and left her to her fate. 

The room was utterly silent, except that 
ghostly whispers echoed around the alcoves, 
where serious-looking men noiselessly handled 
books, referring to memoranda. The muffled 
sounds from the street, mingled with the dimly 
heard chimes of Grace Church, seemed like 
murmurs from a far-off world. At the next ta- 
ble two young women, in black alpaca gowns, 
were copying illustrations from an architec- 
tural work. They too were silent. 

Mrs. St. Clair felt awed and depressed as 
she removed her gloves and opened “ Fair- 
bairn ” — that consoling volume over which so 
many heads have been bent, searching for the 
ducal coronet, or garb, or pheon, or mullet, 
whereby scented note-paper might be ennobled 
and adorned. She soon discovered that the 
Divvers had no place therein, and that the 
Smiths were as the sands of the sea for multi- 
tude. She must see her father again before she 
could even begin to find her own Smfths. 
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Had he not said they were Dutch? Clearly 
the Holland Society would be the place to in- 
vestigate those Smiths. But now that she was 
here, it would interest her to verify some of the 
shields of which her schoolmates had talked 
so learnedly. To be sure! Here were Doro- 
thy Quincy’s seven mascles, and Susie Ship- 
pen’s chevron and oak leaves, and that Salton- 
stall girl’s sable eagles! Oh, it wasmaddening! 
Her soul sank within her. 

Women have an instinctive love for heraldic 
bearings. How many delicate fingers have pa- 
tiently polished the rust from old shields, or 
embroidered their devices into tapestries ! No- 
thing equals a woman’s reverence for arms, 
crests, and mottos. Drawn once within their 
magic influence, a passionate, intense inter- 
est in them possesses her, like a midsummer 
madness. As Mrs. St. Clair read on and on, 
the values of all things earthly seemed changed. 
She found herself in an enchanted land, in 
which her spirit, like some errant maiden of 
feudal times, wandered from castle to castle 
in search of her own. Oh, to have the right 
to claim some emblem won and worn by 
those gallant fellows of the Conquest or the 
Crusades! 

Thus the time passed, until at last she was 
politely reminded that the hour for closing the 
library was come. Hurrying out, faint from 
her long fast, she hastened to catch the first 
uptown Car. 

Her father arrived at six, and she had half 


an hour before dinner to talk with him. She 


had an instinctive desire to keep her researches 
a secret from her husband. In Charleston, on 
their bridal trip, they had visited one of his 
aunts, and the stately old lady had not failed 
to impress the position of the St. Clairs upon 
the young bride. She perceived that her hus- 
band had protected her. ‘“ Spare us your gene- 
alogies, Aunt Letty,” hehadsaid ; andashrewd 
twinkle in the old lady’s eye showed that she 
understood. Then, and ever after, she had felt 
the same sense of inferiority which had so op- 
pressed her at school. Nothing, nothing — 
unless she could know herself well born — could 
ever dispel it. 

Now hurrying, lest her husband should ap- 
pear, she said: “ Papa, had our people any 
arms ?” 

“T ’ll warrant ye!” he exclaimed, stretch- 
ing out his own; “ and strong ones, too! Never 
anything better in them than this, though, 
Nell!” and he pressed his daughter to his 
honest bosom. 

“ Oh, papa! I meanarms jn heraldry — arms 
on carriage doors and tombstones.” 

“ Now don’t you go and be a fool, Nelly,” 
said her father, gravely. “ Get your carriage, 
and paint pictures on it afterward. Never think 
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more of the platter than what ’s in it. And 
as to tombstones! All I want on mine is ‘ Here 
lies honest Dick Divver. Erected by his loy- 
ing daughter.’ ” 

“ Tll luck, and decidedly bad taste, to dis- 
cuss tombstones in a doctor’s house!” ex- 
claimed his host, as he entered. “ Trust your- 
self to me, Mr. Divver. I thought we were 
to smoke the new meerschaum! The stone- 
cutters will have to wait for you many a long 
year, I think.” 


Mrs. St. CLAIR spent many ofthelovely June 
days at the Astor Library. Her studies be- 
came progressive. From Burke and Fair- 
bairn she advanced to the “Uooks of the 
“ Herald’s Visitations.” She grew fastidious, in- 
tolerant of shams and pretenses, and contemp- 
tuous of modern quarterings. She also pur- 
chased books on heraldry. She bought Fuller’s 
“ Worthies of England,” and in her quest for 
the Divvers read every sheriff’s name from 
Berkshire to Yorkshire. How charming was 
the story of Juliana Barnes, who “flourished” 
in 1460, and who wrote a book on heraldry! 
“Say not,” declared old Thomas Fuller, “ that 
the needle is the most proper pen for a woman, 
and that she ought to meddle with the making 
of no coats save such as Dorcas made for the 
widows.” ‘This was precisely what Mrs. St. 
Clair thought; and thereafter she sat at the 
feet of the venerable divine as he delivered 
himself of his seventeenth-century notions upon 
the “fairness” of various tinctures and the 
disgracefulness of many quarterings. “The 
plainer the ancienter — arma primo nuda sine 
ornatu,” said old Thomas Fuller. 

All this time she was suffering the pangs of 
Tantalus: she was no nearer, save for an ob- 
scure note in Lodge’s “ Peerage,” to her own 
satisfying draught of the coveted waters. She 
had now become one of the habitués of the 
Astor Library. She had passed from the ranks 
of the “temporaries,” and had come to be re- 
garded as a “ permanency.” 

“She ’s in earnest —that one,” said one of 
the old officers to his visitor, a member of 
a Southern historical society. The latter had 
been struck by Mrs. St. Clair’s appearance, 
and had inquired her name. “ What and who 
is she?” he had asked. “ Not a bookish wo- 
man, I take it.” 

“ J ’ll tell you what I think,” said the officer, 
impressively. “I judge she is hunting for a 
missing link.” 

“ She ’ll likely never find it,” said the other. 
“ Poor girl! Madness lies that way!” 

“T know it! I know it!” replied the old 
man. “ You are too young to remember Col- 
onel Chester of Virginia? Poor fellow! He 
pleaded that he could not die satisfied until he 
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had cleared the direct descent of Washington. 
But the insatiate archer claimed him.” 

“TI know about Colonel Chester,” said the 
historical-society man. “ His inspired efforts 
only destroyed previously accepted theories.” 

“ Poor Chester! He was hot on the scent 
when I last saw him,” said his companion. 
“He had a John Washington as an English 
ancestor. The links would have been golden, 
but, alas! he never could identify his prize 
with Major John, the emigrant’s ancestor. I 
myself was one of those who hciped him to 
examine. But all was fruitless. We never 
found a scrap of writing, or any sign manual, 
of pre-pater John.” 

“ But others have — have n’t they ?” asked 
the visitor. 

“Oh, maybe — maybe! They say so; I do 
not know it,” replied the old gentleman, testily. 
“It will not do poor Chester any good unless 
he can know of it. Poor Chester!” he re- 
peated, shaking his head. “ I judge he is an un- 
easy spirit in the final haven,—restless until 
the writing, the missing link, be found.” 

They had wandered far away from pretty 
Mrs. St. Clair, who looked uncommonly charm- 
ing in her light drapery upon this particularly 
warm summer morning. 

“Writing a book, do you think?” whis- 
pered one of the yeunesse dorée, who had found 
it convenient to select a table near Mrs. St. 
Clair for the study of authorities on the game 
of golf. 

“T guess,” said his companion—also a 
“gilded youth”—‘“she is hunting up crests 
and things so she can snub some other woman 
in her set. She does n’t need ’em! She has 
good looks enough without ’em.” 

The little gamin who opened the door of her 
coupé also had his theories. 

“She ’s a high-stepper,” he confided to his 
pal; “comes here every day, an’ a nickel for 
me reg’lar. Oh, she ’s a daisy!” 

“Wot ’s her name?” asked number two. 
The other creased his weather-beaten little face 
into a knowing wink. 

“ Oh, she ’s the wife o’ one o’ them rich ole 
blokes wot lives in one o’ them big boardin’- 
houses. He ’s a-stayin’ to home, see! an’ tak- 
in’ it aisy — an’ a-sendin’ of her down-town to 
— to his business. She ’s a whole team, 
she is!” 


Quite unaware of having become an ob- 
ject of general interest, Mrs. St. Clair came 
and went, absorbed in her new pursuit. Mean- 
while her neighbors had closed their houses. 
Through a crevice in her lace curtains she had 
seen an express-wagon loaded with Mrs. Van 
Twiller-Jones’s trunks, bundles, and steamer- 
chair. She recognized Mr. Van Ness as he had 
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entered a carriage with that lady and her maid, 
to escort his friend to the steamship. 

“ Never mind! ” thought the watcher. “ Be- 
fore they return / shall be somebody.” She 
had faith in her future, her star, herself. 

Then she sat down and wrote two letters. 
The first was addressed to “ Mr. Divver, Rath- 
downey, Ireland.” Of this gentleman she knew 
nothing except his probable existence ; but she 
imagined him to be a person of distinction, liv- 
ing upon his own estate— possibly in a baronial 
castle with battlements and ivy-clad turrets! 
The note in Lodge’s pedigrees had stated, apro- 
pos of a noble family : “ A member of this house 
married in the family of Divver, and resides at 
Rathdowney in Ireland.” This was the straw 
to which she clung. 

The letter read : 


MY DEAR Mr. DIVVER: I have just learned 
of your residence at Rathdowney, and venture to 
hope I may make some inquiries of you. I wish 
to discover the link between myself and my Eng- 
lish ancestry. I hope I shall some day have an 
opportunity of visiting the cradle of my ancestors. 
For any information you can give me of the fam- 
ily of Divver, I shall be deeply grateful. I need 
not say that I shall be only too happy to pay all 
expenses of copying wills or deeds, or any other 
costs you may incur in my behalf. 

Yours very sincerely, E. DIVVER. 

She had decided to sign her own and not 
her husband’s name; but in her excitement 
she forgot to enlighten her correspondent as 
to whether she was man or woman, maid or 
matron. 

The second letter was of similar substance, 
and was addressed to “ Professor Robert Div- 
ver, Oxford, England.” 

Mrs. St. Clair almost succumbed to the heat 
and mental strain of having evena small secret . 
from her husband. The intense desire to be 
equal with him, to be of his kind, grew within 
her. And yet she could hardly think of her 
desperate venture in addressing two strangers 
in a foreign land without feverish excitement. 
She was but newly transplanted to the soil where 
dissimulation and desperate ventures have been 
known to thrive and prosper. 

She had one supreme wish —to get favor- 
able answers from England, and to follow 
them up to a glorious result. The steaming-hot 
days of July were upon her, and she was far from 
well; but to every hint from her husband that 
she ought to leave town, she returned so fever- 
ish and impatient an answer that he resolved 
to arrange at once for some country residence 
for the heated term. Her evident aversion to 
being separated from him (as he thought) de- 
termined him to place her at some pleasant 
spot nearer New York than the Long Island 
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Hamptons,— some place to which he could go 
every evening, returning for his office hours 
next day. 

A little over a fortnight after the letter was 
despatched to Rathdowney, the wondering 
hall-boy presented to his mistress, upon his 
silver tray, a most unwholesome-looking epistle 
addressed to “ E. Divver.” Her heart stood 
still. Fortunately she was alone as she read: 


DEAR ONCLE. iam gladi hev foun you. You 
ar the man i hev bin lookin for. 

Dear oncle sir i Am Alive an well i am livin 
at The ole Place i liv with me muther an i sup- 
pote Her on the Frutes of me industri. sure an 
she has got the cradle. ican bring It when I cum 
to ameriky no more at Presen from yores til deth 

john divver. 


Mrs. St. Clair turned cold. She was too 
much stunned for words, or indeed for feeling. 
For the next week she wandered about the 
house as if she were walking in a dream. At 
any moment she might be awakened by falling 
from a dreadful precipice. From this she passed 
into a painfully unreasonable state of nervous 
excitement. She started at every ring of the 
door-bell. She shuddered at every strange foot- 
fall. Her hearing became abnormally acute. 
No tramp could interview her cook at her 
grated door unheard by her mistress in the 
library above. 

Events rapidly ripened. Ten days after the 
arrival of the first letter came another with the 
dreaded Rathdowney post-mark: 


DEAR ONCLE i hev now berried me muther 
an I am cummin rite Out to you. Sure an I 
wont fergit the cradle no more to part til deth. 

yore fond nevu john divver. 


Mrs. St. Clair was frantic. “ Buried his 
mother! Heavens! Can he have murdered 
her!” She was in agony. But for the urgent 
necessity for action, she would probably have 
had a fit of screaming hysterics. There was 
no time to lose. Seizing her pen, she wrote: 


Srz: You are not the man to whom my letter 
was addressed. I do not know you. I do not 
intend to know you. If you come to America I 
shall not receive you. Any further writing from 
you will be an unpardonable impertinence. 

E. DIVVER. 


Thenceforth the very genius of unrest pos- 
sessed Mrs. St. Clair. She lost all appetite. 
Her eyes assumed a hunted expression. She 
watched the street apprehensively. She dared 
not leave her house. Often she dreamed of 
a dreadful apparition, an uncouth figure with a 
bundle on his shoulder and a grimy peasant’s 
cradle under his arm. She would awake in a 
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fit of shuddering, just as he was about to em- 
brace her. 

Of course her husband became anxious. Fi- 
nally he refused to listen to her remonstrances, 
and packed her off, willy-nilly, to the Hotel- 
by-the-Sea on the Jersey coast. 

Here she found herself like the penitent in 
the Calvinistic hymn, “upon a narrow neck of 
land,” and in a state of mind hardly less de- 
spairing than his own. There was still another 
letter to be heard from. What if her husband 
should read it! In her excited condition she 
could not reflect how easily this letter could 
be explained. The Oxford professor was, of 
course, a gentleman. If worst came to worst, 
there was surely no great harm in having writ- 
ten to him. 

There is nothing like the sea for a tempest- 
tossed soul. This her husband perceived as 
she grew more serene. “I think we have hit 
it exactly, Nell!” he said.- “ Here on the ocean 
side you can imagine yourself at Long Branch. 
And if you prefer Lake George, why, here it 
is in the rear—still water, green islets and 
hills. When you look over the sea, remember 
thereis nothing between youand Spain. Maybe 
with a strong glass you can see your own 
chateau.” 

“‘T am perfectly satisfied with my own coun- 
try,” replied his wife, wearily. 

“All right! Then your patriotic feelings 
may gather around the Navesink Highlands. 
See the flag there, near the old lighthouse? A 
Daughter of the American Revolution raised 
that flag, you know. And you are going to 
find your appetite here. Such steamed clams 
and soft-shell crabs! All the roses will be com- 
ing back in those cheeks pretty soon.” So he 
cheered and encouraged her. 

As the days passed she grew calmer, espe- 
cially as they brought nothing more from Rath- 
downey. A large envelop at length appeared, 
addressed to Miss E. Divver. Letters still came 
occasionally from Susan Dick and Jenny Wolf, 
who were traveling abroad and had not yet 
heard of her marriage, and so this missive was 
forwarded with the rest. She turned the en- 
velop over, and found an imposing seal,—three 
stags (“bucks trippant”),— and, underneath, 
the legend in German characters, ‘Coll. Jesu. 
Oxon.” Within, she read: 


My DEAR Miss DivvER: Although my name 
is Divver, I am sorry to say that I cannot at the 
present moment give you any assistance, espe- 
cially as you do not seem to have any information 
as to the part of England from which your an- 
cestry is derived. 

I fear my family has no records; and as Divver 
is a wide-spread name, it is difficult to arrive at a 
special fact concerning a special branch. 

You may, perhaps, be interested in a tradition 
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which claims that the name of Divver was origi- 
nally ‘De Vere,” a tradition which may have been 
the more easily credited because of the eminence 
of the house of De Vere. 

Regretting that I have no trustworthy informa- 
tion of the kind you are seeking, I remain 

Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT DIVVER. 


This letter was to Mrs. St. Clair as strong 
drink to the perishing. Hope once more re- 
turned and sustained her fainting spirit. That 
night she surprised her husband by announ- 
cing that she would accompany him to the city 
the next day. “I shall so enjoy the sail,” she 
said, “and I want a number of trifles—hair- 
pins and the like.” 

“To say nothing of the Astor Library?” 
he asked archly. 

She wished to weave no more of the tangled 
web than was absolutely necessary. “I may 
drop in at the library,” she said. 

When she did “drop in,” and when she 
mentioned the name of De Vere, books were 
given her which promised great things, tran- 
scending her loftiest dreams. 

She read of Alberic de Vere, England’s great 
high chamberlain and progenitor of the earls 
of Oxford and the lords of Adington Magna ; 
and how they came in direct line from Hugh 
Capet of France, the dukes of Normandie,— 
“Sans peur” and “ Longue-épée,”— and from 
Roynvald the Mighty; how they “bore the 
simplest shield, quarterly Gu. and or, and well 
deserved their motto — Vero nil verius ; how 
the head of the house, fighting in the Holy 
Land, had seen a star fall from heaven and 
alight upon his shield, and had “henceforth 
borne a mullet arg.” upon his escutcheon; 
how this shield, with its silver star, was among 
those which bordered the Magna Charta when 

- England’s twenty-five barons rose in their 
might, and digged deep and laid foundations 
for the liberties of the English-speaking world! 
How Henry de Vere, the eighteenth Earl of Ox- 
ford, had come to court one day “ with a milk- 
white feather about his hat, which then was 
unusual, save that a person of his merit might 
make a fashion”; how one of the lords had 
sneered at the“ fair feather” ; and how this earl, 
who would not bow to court compliances, had 
answered: “ True, my lord, my plume is white; 
and, mark you, there ’s ne’er a taint in it!” 

Running her eyes down the long line, Mrs. 
St. Clair noted the names of their women: 
Adelheid, queen of Italy, and the countesses 
Adela, Beatrix, Margaret, Adeliza, Lucia, Di- 
ana, Isabella, Eléne— Hold! Eléne? This 
was her own name, surely! Eléne de Vere! 
It was merely a difference of accent.. Howeasy, 
in the careless life of a new country, for Eléne 
de Vere to have become Ellen Divver! 
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“ What scholar knoweth not,” she read from 
her old writer, “ that Zeus, the Greek for Jupi- 
ter, is spelt in ten different ways? And the 
honourable name of Villiers hath fourteen dif- 
ferent spellings; and the name of Roper is 
changed from Musard to Rubra Spatha— 
thence to Rospear, Rousper, Rooper, Roper.” 
She had heard of altered names in later years. 
Taliaferro had become Toliver; Ap-Rhys had . 
changed into Rice or Price; D’Aubigné into 
Dabney. Once a dry-goods clerk, in taking 
her address, had remarked that she lived oppo- 
site one of his best customers— Mrs. Vantler- 
Jones! 

By the time she reached the Hotel-by-the- 
Sea she was a changed woman. She had not 
the slightest doubt of her right to the name of 
Eléne de Vere. She ceased to reason. All the 
probabilities had been swept aside to make 
room for a solid rank of certainties. She had 
only to fill her place. And she meant to do it. 

She remembered with exultation the men’s 
names too! All along the line were Robert de 
Veres and Richard de Veres. Ah, that pro- 
fessor was a modest fellow! He had known 
it all the time. Literary men care so little for 
titles —for nothing really but their musty old 
books. But she cared! Over and over she 
whispered to herself, “ Eléne de Vere,” as a 
woman will pass her fingers again and again 
over velvet. 


THE passengers in the cars which during the 
Monmouth racing-season rush madly past the 
Hotel-by-the-Sea, miss a most attractive fea- 
ture in the landscape—the picturesque crowd 
at the little station at six o’clock in the after- 
noon: handsome young women in fresh toilets, 
with their pretty children, to meet the tired 
men returning from Wall street and the great 
importing-houses; the assiduous bell-boys 
standing in front to grasp the satchels of the 
new-comers; in the rear the seller of sweet- 
grass baskets, and the swarthy Armenian dealer 
in drawn-work and gold embroidery. A sooth- 
ing picture this in times of Wall-street crises, 
or of despairing reliance upon the leisurely de- 
liberations of an uncertain Senate! 

Mrs. St. Clair was always in place to meet 
the doctor; but one afternoon late in August 
she received, instead of himself, a telegram from 
him saying that he should be detained for sev- 
eral days in the city. The letter which followed 
explained that Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones had ar- 
rived from Europe, was ill, “and /aule de mieux 
has called me in,” said the modest doctor. 
Later he reported his patient convalescent, and 
added : 

But she positively must not remain in the city. 


Could you get good quarters for her at our hotel ? 
And could you — wou/d you, Nell, write her a lit- 
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tle note of encouragement about the place? She 
is alone and nervous—very reluctant to leave 
home again. A word from you would help me — 
and you can write such charming notes. 


Mrs. St. Clair was surprised atherself. Three 
months ago the event would have put her into 
a state of delightful flutter. Now, she seemed 
ages away from Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones and 

“her exclusive set. 

She had sailed into high seas and peaceful 
waters. Every day she had grown more se- 
rene in spirit, more stately in bearing. She 
was steadily molding herself after her own 
ideals, and these were not of latter-day society 
ladies. 

Of course she would do what was right and 
gracious. She found it easy to write her letter, 
but was it to be “ Dear Mrs. Jones,” or “ Dear 
Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones” ? Who were the Van 
Twillers, anyway ? So it ran thus: 


MY DEAR MRs. JONES: My husband tells me 
he has been so fortunate as to render you some 
small service; and he desires me to aid him in 
perfecting that service by telling you of the ad- 
vantages an invalid may hope to derive from a 
short sojourn at this place. 

I venture to present my own experience. I 
came here very ill indeed. I am now perfectly 
well, and although not yet looking as robust as I 
should, I am certainly less like a heraldic lion 
than I was in the early summer. 

Should you make the experiment, I think I can 
at least promise you quiet and reasonable com- 
fort. Very sincerely yours, 

ELENE DE VERE ST. CLAIR. 


Let none adjudge her, in this signature, in- 


sincere or untruthful. She was neither. She 
believed all that she assumed. Has it not been 
demonstrated that no man, having candidly 
used all means for enlightenment, 1s responsi- 
ble for his belief? She had conscientiously 
searched for the truth, and just as conscien- 
tiously was she persuaded that she had found 
it. One of Miss Primer’s favorite maxims had 
been “ Be what you wish toseem to be.” This 
she was putting to its truest test. Harassed by 
no doubts, conscious only of a superb sense 
of superiority which was hers through the di- 
vine right of inheritance, there could be small 
danger from future questioning. Her own con- 
viction would bear down all cavil. 
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And so it proved. If Mrs. Van Twiller- 
Jones expected to indulge her favorite pastime 
of patronage, she found herself at fault. She 
arrived only to lower her colors to this calm, 
splendid creature who listened with such indif- 
ference to the colonial history of the Van Twil- 
lers; who even went to the length of politely 
discouraging a suggestion of membership in 
the Society of Colonial Dames, upon the un- 
usual plea of being “ too new in this country 
for eligibility in that society”; who never 
boasted of anything, or claimed anything, or 
told of the peopleshe knew. “She has the true 
bearing of noble blood,” thought Mrs. Van 
Twiller-J ones. 

When they returned to town and visits were 
exchanged, Mrs. St. Clair found her neighbor’s 
house a dream of beauty, with its Chippendale 
and Sheraton furniture; family portraits of low- 
necked beauties and ruffled old-time Knicker- 
bockers ; invaluable bits of ancient blue-and- 
white china; dim, antique colors in cushions, 
tapestries, and draperies. Among these her 
aristocratic hostess, enjoying her own again, 
found her most fitting setting. But her visitor 
made no apology for her own home beyond a 
hint of perfect intelligence in an amused, af- 
fectionate toleration of the taste of “poor 
dear papa.” 

Finally she accepted an invitation to dinner 
from Mrs, Van Twiller-Jones, and passed the 
test of introduction to other grand dames—and 
also to Mr. Van Ness! She received him with 
calm graciousness, but not one quiver of an eye- 
lid betrayed unusual interest in him. There 
was one perilous moment when he ventured a 
whispered comment to his hostess upon her 
guest’s “ Lady Clara Vere de Verish manners,” 
to which Mrs. Van Twiller-Jones calmly re- 
plied: “I should like to know who has a better 
right!” . 

Before the season fairly opened Mrs. St. 
Clair’s lists were full of invitations. Before it 
closes we may mark her further development. 
We leave her in her beautiful dinner dress, 
standing before an Empire cheval-glass. As 
she looks at the fair image reflected therein, 
and recalls the triumphs of the evening, an ex- 
pression of reverential gratitude passes over 
her face, and she murmurs: “ It was my race 
that called me! They knew I was Eléne de 


Vere!” 
Sara Agnes Pryor. 
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THE BEGINNING OF LINCOLN’S SECOND TERM. 


MAZHE day of the presidential elec- 

;) tion in November, 1864, was 

gloomy and rainy. About noon 

I called on President Lincoln, 

and to my surprise found him 

entirely alone, as if by common 

consent everybodyhad avoided 

the White House. It was “ cab- 

inet day,” and at the meeting, which had been 
held earlier, only two members of the cabinet 
were present. Stanton was at his home, sick 
with chills and fever; Seward, Usher, and Den- 
nison had returned to their own States to vote; 
and Fessenden was closeted with New York 
financiers in conference over ways and means 
to place the new loan. So Secretary Welles 
and Attorney-General Bates were left to “run 
the machine,” and very little time had been 
occupied by them at their session with the 
President. Lincoln took no pains to conceal 
his anxious interest in the result of the elec- 
tion then going on all over the country, and 
said: “I am just enough of a politician to 
know that there was not much doubt about 
the result of the Baltimore convention ; but 
about this thing I am very far from being certain. 
I wish I were certain.” I spent nearly all the 
afternoon with the President, who apparently 
found it difficult to put his mind on any of the 
routine work of his office, and entreated me 
to stay with him. In the course of the after- 
noon he told an amusing story about a pet 
turkey of his boy “Tad.” It appears that Jack, 
the turkey, whose life had been spared the 
year before, at Tad’s earnest request, had min- 
gled with the “ Bucktail ” soldiers from Penn- 
sylvania, quartered in the grounds on the river 
front of the White House. The soldiers were 
voting under the direction of a commission 
sent on from their State, as was the custom in 
several States in the Union, and Tad, burst- 
ing into his father’s office, had besought the 
President to come to the window and see the 
soldiers who were “voting for Lincoln and 
Johnson.” Noticing the turkey regarding the 
proceedings with evidentinterest, Lincolnasked 


the lad what business the turkey had stalking 
about the polls in that way. “ Does he vote ?” 
“ No,” was the quick reply of the boy; “he is 
not of age.” The good President dearly loved 
the boy, and for days thereafter he took great 
pride in relating this anecdote illustrative of 
Tad’s quick-wittedness. 

Late in the evening I returned to the White 
House, and found that the only returns then 
received were from Indiana, which showed 
that a gain of 1500 had been made in Indiana- 
polis for the Republican ticket. Later on we 
went over to the War Department, and there 
heard good news from Baltimore, that city hav- 
ing sent in a majority of more than 10,000. 
Other reports soon came in, but not very rap- 
idly, as a rain-storm had interfered with the 
transmission of news over the telegraph wires. 
There was a long lull about ten o’clock in the 
evening, during which the President amused 
the little company in the War Office with en- 
tertaining reminiscences and anecdotes natur- 
ally suggested by the political intelligence that 
dropped in from time to time. For instance, 
when New Jersey broke the calm by announ- 
cing a gain of one congressman for the Union, 
but with a fair prospect of the State going for 
McClellan, Lincoln had an amusing story to 
tell about that particular congressman, Dr. 
Newell, who had long been a family friend of 
the Lincolns. A despatch from New York city, 
claiming the State by 10,000, was received by 
the chief magistrate with much incredulity ; and 
when Greeley telegraphed that the State would 
probably give 4,000 majority for Lincoln, he 
said that that was much more reasonable than 
the absurd statement of a bigger majority. By 
midnight Pennsylvania, the New England 
States, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin were tolerably certain for Lin- 
coln; but the President was greatly disappointed 
that neither Illinois nor Iowa was heard from. 
The wires continued to work badly on account 
of the long storm, and it was not until two days 
later that satisfactory returns were had from 
Illinois or any of the States beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 

About midnight of the day of the election it 
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was certain that Lincoln had been reélected, 
and the few gentlemen left in the office con- 
gratulated him very warmly on the result. Lin- 
coln took the matter very calmly, showing not 
the least elation or excitement, but said that 
he would admit that he was glad to be relieved 
of all suspense, and that he was grateful that 
the verdict of the people was likely to be so full, 
clear, and unmistakable that there could be no 
dispute. About two o’clock in the morning a 
messenger came over from the White House 
with the news that a crowd of Pennsylvanians 
were serenading his empty chamber, whereupon 
he went home; and, in answer to repeated calls, 
made a happy little speech full of good feeling 
and cheerfulness. He wound up his remarks 
by saying, “If I know my heart, my gratitude 
is free from any taint of personal triumph. I 
do not impugn the motives of any one opposed 
to me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over 
any one, but I give thanks to the Almighty for 
this evidence of the people’s resolution to stand 
by free government and therights of humanity.” 

Next day, in private conversation, he said: 
“Being only mortal, after all, I should have 
been a little mortified if I had been beaten in 
this canvass before the people; but the sting 
would have been more than compensated by 
the thought that the people had notified me 
that my official responsibilities were soon to 
be lifted off my back.” Dr. A. G. Henry of 
Washington Territory, whose name has fre- 
quently been mentioned in these papers as an 
old friend of the President, had been promised 
that he should receive a despatch from Mr. 
Lincoln when the result of the presidential 
election of that year should be definitely as- 
certained. Accordingly, on this day, which 
was November 9g, President Lincoln dictated 
a despatch, the terms of which were as follows : 
“ With returns and States of which we are con- 
fident, the reélection of the President is con- 
sidered certain, while it is not certain that 
McClellan has carried any State, though the 
chances are that he has carried New Jersey 
and Kentucky.” When I had written the de- 
spatch at the President’s dictation, I passed it 
to him for his signature; but he declined to 
* blow his own horn,” as he expressed it, and 
said : “ You sign the message, and I will send 
it.” A day or two later, when Delaware, whose 
vote had been uncertain, declared for McClel- 
lan, Lincoln sent a second despatch in order to 
give his friend on the far-off Pacific coast a 
clear and exact idea of what had happened, ex- 
plaining that he took it for granted that Dr. 
Henry would hear all the news, but might think 
it odd that the President should leave him 
without clearing up the situation thus left some- 
what undecided in the uncertainties of the elec- 
tion returns. 
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On the day mentioned, Lincoln narrated an 
incident the particulars of which I wrote out 
and printed directly after. These are his own 
words, as nearly as they could then be recalled: 
“ Tt was just after my election in 1860, when 
the news had been coming in thick and fast 
all day and there had been a great ‘hurrah, 
boys,’ so that I was well tired out, and went 
hometo rest, throwing myself down ona lounge 
in my chamber. Opposite where I lay was a 
bureau with a swinging glass upon it” (and 
here he got up and placed furniture to illus- 
trate the position), “ and looking in that glass 
I saw myself reflected nearly at full length; 
but my face, I noticed, had /wo separate and 
distinct images, the tip of the nose of one be- 
ing about three inches from the tip of the 
other. I was a little bothered, perhaps star- 
tled, and got up and looked in the glass, but 
the illusion vanished. On lying down again, I 
saw it a second time, plainer, if possible, than 
before; and then I noticed that one of the faces 
was a little paler — say five shades — than the 
other. I got up, and the thing melted away, 
and I went off, and in the excitement of the 
hour forgot all about it — nearly, but not quite, 
for the thing would once in a while come 
up, and give me a little pang as if something 
uncomfortable had happened. When I went 
home that night I told my wife about it, and 
a few days afterward I made the experiment 
again, when” (with a laugh), “sure enough! 
the thing came again; but I never succeeded in 
bringing the ghost back after that, though I once 
tried very industriously to show it to my wife, 
who was somewhat worried about it. She 
thought it was a ‘ sign’ that I was to be elected 
to a second term of office, and that the pale- 
ness of one of the faces was an omen that I 
should not see life through the last term.” 
This is a very remarkable story,—a coinci- 
dence, we may say, to which some significance 
was given by the cruel death of the President 
soon after the beginning of his second term. 
I told Mrs. Lincoln the story, and asked her 
if she remembered its details. She expressed 
surprise that Mr. Lincoln was willing to say 
anything about it, as he had up to that time 
refrained from mentioning the incident to any- 
body; and as she was firm in her belief that 
the optical illusion (which it certainly was) 
was a warning, I never again referred to the 
subject to either the President or his wife. 
Subsequently, Lincoln’s version of the story 
was confirmed by Private Secretary John Hay, 
who, however, was of the opinion that the il- 
lusion had been seen on the day of Lincoln’s 
first nomination, and not, as I have said, on 
the day of his first election. Commenting on 
the result of the election of the day before, 
Lincoln said, with great solemnity : “I should 
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be the veriest shallow and self-conceited block- 
head upon the footstool, if in my discharge of 
the duties that are put upon me in this place, 
I should hope to get along without the wis- 
dom that comes from God, and not from men.” 

On the night of November 10 an impromptu 
procession, gay with banners and resplendent 
with lanterns and transparencies, marched up 
to the White House, and a vast crowd surged 
around the main entrance, filling the entire 
space within the grounds as far as the eye could 
reach fromthehouse. Martial music, the cheers 
of people, and the roar of cannon, shook the 
sky. Tad, who was flying around from window 
to window arranging a small illumination on 
his own private account, was delighted and ex- 
cited by the occasional shivering of the large 
panes of glass by the concussion of the air pro- 
duced when the cannon in the driveway went 
off with tremendousnoise. The President wrote 
out his little speech, and his appearance at 
“ the historic window ” over the doorway in the 
portico was the signal for the maddest cheers 
from the crowd, and it was many minutes be- 
fore the deafening racket permitted him to 
speak. The same procession marched around 
to the houses of some of the members of the 
cabinet, among others to that of Secretary 
Seward, who had returned from his visit to 
New York. 

The Secretary of State was in an exceedingly 
jocose frame of mind, and after congratulating 
the crowd on the result of the election, made a 
funny speech substantially as follows: “ I advise 
you to go and see Mr. Fessenden, for if he gets 
discouraged we shall all come to grief ; also be 
good enough to poke up Mr. Stanton; he needs 
poking up, for he has been seriously sick, I 
hear, for several days past. You cannot do 
betteralso than to call upon my excellent friend 
Gideon Welles, and ask him if he cannot make 
the blockade off Wilmington more stringent, 
so that I shall not need to have so much trou- 
ble with my foreign relations.” To say that the 
crowd was delighted with this comical little 
speech is faintly to describe the frame of mind 
in which the Secretary’s jocose remarks were 
received. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SHREWDNESS AT HAMP- 
TON ROADS. 


GREAT was the excitement in Washington 
when, at the close of the next January (1865), 
it was noised abroad that negotiations looking 
for peace were to be opened between the Fed- 
eral administration and the’rebel president. 
Francis P. Blair, Sr., had returned from the 
second of his fruitless missions to. Richmond, 
bringing to the President the information that 
Jefferson Davis was “ready to enter into con- 
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ference with a view to secure peace to the two 
countries.” The general tenor of Blair’s verbal 
account of what he saw and heard in Rich- 
mond, more than anything else, perhaps, en- 
couraged Mr. Lincoln in the belief that peace 
might be obtained by negotiation, and the 
Union be restored upon terms which would be 
acceptable to the country. I say “perhaps” 
because there is probably no living man who 
knew exactly what was Mr. Lincoln’s opinion 
concerning the possibility of securing terms of 
peace at that time on any basis that would be 
acceptable to himself and to the whole country. 
But in any case we may be sure that he deter- 
mined to exhaust every means within his reach 
to satisfy the country whether peace with honor 
could or could not be obtained by negotiation. 
My own belief then (which was strengthened 
by one or two conversations with Mr. Lincoln) 
was that after the failure of the Niagara Falls 
conference in July, 1864, he had no faith what- 
ever in any proposition pretending to look in 
the direction of peace which might come from 
the Confederate authorities. 

But when it was found that not only had 
Secretary Seward gone to Hampton Roads to 
meet the so-called rebel commissioners, Ste- 
phens, Campbell, and Hunter, but that the 
President of the United States had actually fol- 
lowed him, the perturbation in Washington 
was something which cannot be readily de- 
scribed. The Peace Democrats went about the 
corridors of the hotels and the Capitol, saying 
that Lincoln had at last come to their way of 
thinking, and had gone to Hampton Roads 
to open peace negotiations. The radicals were 
in a fury of rage. They bitterly complained 
that the President was about to give up the 
political fruits which had been already gath- 
ered from the long and exhausting military 
struggle. It was complained that the policy 
of confiscation and emancipation was to be 
abandoned, and that as a further concession 
to the “returning prodigal,” the abolition of 
slavery by the action of States yet to be taken 
was to be blocked then and there. There were, 
however, not a few moderate, and I may say 
conservative, Republicans whose faith in the 
sagacity and patriotism of Abraham Lincoln 
still remained unshaken ; but these were in a 
minority, and it was apparently with feeble 
hope that they admonished radical Republi- 
cans and Copperhead Democrats to wait until 
Lincoln had returned from Hampton Roads 
and was ready to tell his story. Among the 
bitterest to denounce the course of Lincoln 
was Thaddeus Stevens, who, a few days be- 
fore, had said in his place in the House of 
Representatives that if the country were to 
vote over again for President of the United 
States, Benjamin F. Butler, and not Abraham 
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Lincoln, would be their choice. Others of the 
same uncompromising and unreasonable stripe 
actually hinted at impeachment and trial. Col- 
onel John W. Forney unwittingly added fuel 
to the flames by publishing in the “ Washing- 
ton Chronicle” a series of editorial articles 
ablaze with all the clap-trap of double leads 
and typographical ingenuity, in which it was 
sought to prepare the public mind for the sac- 
rifice of something vaguely dreadful and dread- 
fully vague. These articles counseled popular 
acquiescence in the repeal of the confiscation 
law and other kindred measures as a condi- 
tion of peace, and were telegraphed all over 
the country, and indorsed by thoughtless men 
as the outgivings of President Lincoln. They 
were read by astonished and indignant thou- 
sands, were flouted and scouted by the follow- 
ers of Wade and Davis, and filled with alarm 
and dejection the minds of multitudes of readers 
not conversant with the facts. It must be re- 
membered that the war upon President Lincoln 
for his alleged slowness in regard to theslavery 
question having no longer an excuse, the ultra- 
radicals had flown to negro suffrage and a more 
vigorous system of retaliation upon rebel pris- 
oners as convenient weapons of a new aggres- 
siveness; and when it was confidently stated 
that Lincoln had gone to Hampton Roads be- 
cause he feared that Seward would not make 
his terms “ liberal enough,” the excitement in 
and around the Capitol rose to fever heat. 
When the President and the Secretary of 
State returned to Washington after their con- 
ference on board the steamer River Queen at 
Hampton Roads, the tenseness of political feel- 
ing in Congress was slightly relaxed. The rad- 
icals grudgingly admitted that Lincoln and 
Seward had not yet compromised away the 
substantial fruits of four years of war and legis- 
lation. But with common consent everybody 
agreed that the President must at once en- 
lighten Congress as to the doings of himself 
and Secretary Seward and the rebel commis- 
sioners at Hampton Roads. On February 8 
culminated a long and acrimonious quarrel 
which had been brewing in the Senate be- 
tween some of the conservative and radical 
members of that body. Sumner introduced a 
resolution calling on the President for infor- 
mation concerning the Hampton Roads con- 
ference. To this Senator Doolittle of Wiscon- 
sin objected. He urged that such a request, 
at such a time, was an indirect censure of the 
President, and would be construed as a sena- 
torial demand for him to give an account of 
himself. Mr. Doolittle was somewhat anxious 
to be regarded as the special champion of 
Lincoln and his administration. Sumner made 
a thrust at Doolittle, saying that the Wisconsin 
senator had made that speech before in the 
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Senate, and that he(Sumner) would caution him 
not to “jump before he got to the stile.” Ir- 
ritated by this and other gibes at his alleged 
superserviceableness, Doolittle replied that he 
classed Senator Powell of Kentucky, and Sen- 
ator Wade of Ohio, together; for although, as 
he said, they were acting from different mo- 
tives, they were attempting a common aim. 
Both, he said, were opposed to the readmis- 
sion of the States lately in rebellion where the 
Federal authority had been partially restored — 
Louisiana at that time being the bone of con- 
tention. Senator Wade soon got the floor, and 
replied to Doolittle’s speech with great bit- 
terness, losing his temper, and referring to Doo- 
little’s position as “ poor, mean, miserable, and 
demagogical.” He frankly said that he bore 
the senator from Wisconsin “no malice and 
very little good will,” and he added that the 
President was certainly in a bad way if he was 
reduced to having “ such apoor prop ” as Doo- 
little. Senator Wade exhibited great violence 
of temper, and Doolittle did not appear to 
advantage in his attempt to parry the violent 
thrusts of the angry senator from Ohio. The 
upshot of this painful business was that the 
resolution calling on the President for informa- 
tion concerning the Hampton Roads confer- 
ence was adopted, 

On the same day the House, without much 
ado, passed a resolution of similar import; 
but it was not until two days later (February 
10) that the message and accompanying docu- 
ments came in. Meanwhile, on the morning 
of the President’s return from Fort Monroe, 
Fernando Wood made in the House an ex- 
traordinary speech, which in the minds of 
some people was designed to injure Lincoln 
with his own party by its fulsome praises of 
the President’s patriotic action in going to 
Hampton Roads to participate in the now his- 
toric conference with the rebel commission- 
ers. Among other things, Wood said: “If 
it be true that the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State have gone 
personally to meet ambassadors, or represen- 
tatives, or commissioners, as you may please 
to call them, from Richmond, I think that in- 
stead of this proceeding being obnoxious to 
the censure which I have heard bestowed upon 
it, they but follow the precedent of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, who in a similar emergency 
went (the one President and the other Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) to treat with rebels who 
were engaged in the whisky insurrection in 
Pennsylvania in 1796. If, therefore, it be true 
that the President of the United States has 
made an honest effort to stop this shedding of 
blood, this exhaustion of the energies of our 
great country; if it be true that, realizing his 
responsibility to his country and his God, he 
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has thus risen superior to partizanship and the 
unfortunate influences that have surrounded 
him, I say all thanks to him, and God speed 
him in the work of mercy and justice and 
right.” Even at this late day one can imagine 
the effect of remarks like these falling from the 
lips of one of the most notorious of the North- 
ern Copperheads, eulogistic of the chief magis- 
trate, who, as Wood would have had us believe, 
had taken a tedious journey to a point near 
the rebel lines in order to reopen those peace 
negotiations which the Democratic National 
Convention of the previous summer had de- 
clared necessary. On the same day, however, 
Wood offered a resolution declaring as the 
sense of the House that it was the duty of the 
President to proffer and accept only such ne- 
gotiations as should imply the continued in- 
tegrity and indissolubility of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The House, as seen from the reporters’ gal- 
lery, when the President’s message and accom- 
panying documents relating to the Hampton 
Roads conference came in, was a curious and 
interesting study. There had been a call of 
the House on the previous evening, and a 
great number of absentees had been brought 
up with a round turn at the bar to make such 
excuses as they could for their non-appear- 
ance at the previous session. These proceed- 
ings were going on when the message from 
the President was announced. Instantly, by 
unanimous consent, all other business was sus- 
pended, and the communication from the Presi- 
dent was ordered to be read. The reading 
began in absolute silence. Looking over the 
hall, one might say that the hundreds seated 
or standing within the limits of the great room 
had been suddenly turned to stone. The audi- 
tors who strained their attention were not 
merely interested to know what was the story 
to be unfolded: they were apparently fasci- 
nated by the importance and mysteriousness 
of the possible outcome of this extraordinary 
incident. It isno exaggeration to say that for 
a little space at least no man so much as stir- 
red his hand. Even the hurrying pages, who 
usually bustled about the aisles waiting upon 
the members, were struck silent and motion- 
less. The preliminary paragraphs of the mes- 
sage recited the facts relating to F. P. Blair, 
Sr.’s, two journeys to Richmond, and, without 
the slightest appearance of argument, cleared 
the way for the departure of Secretary Seward 
to meet the commissioners at Fort Monroe. 
Then came the three indispensable terms given 
in the instructions to the Secretary, on which 
alone could any conference looking to peace 
be held. These were: 

_ 1. The restoration of the national author- 
ity throughout all the States. 
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2. No receding, by the executive of the 
United States, on the slavery question, from 
the position assumed thereon in the late an- 
nual message to Congress and in preceding 
documents. 

3- Nocessation of hostilities short of an end 
of the war and the disbanding of all forces 
hostile to the government. 

When the clerk read the words at the close 
of the instructions to Seward, “ you will not as- 
sume to definitely consummate anything,” there 
ran a ripple of mirth throughout the great as- 
sembly of congressmen; and the tenseness 
with which men had listened to the reading 
was for the first time relaxed, although there 
had been a subdued rumble of applause when 
the clerk read in the instructions to Mr. Blair 
that the President would be always ready to 
receive any agent whom Davis, or other influ- 
ential person, should send to him with a view 
of securing peace to the people of “our one 
common country.” As the reading of the mes- 
sage and documents went on, the change which 
took place in the moral atmosphere of the hall 
of the House was marked and obvious. The 
appearance of grave intentness passed away, 
and members smilingly exchanged glances 
as they began to appreciate the unfolding of 
Lincoln’s sagacious plan for unmasking the 
craftiness of the rebel leaders; or they laughed 
gleefully at the occasional hard hits with which 
the wise President demolished the pretensions 
of those whose fine-spun logic he had so ruth- 
lessly swept aside in the now famous interview. 
Of course the details of that interview were not 
then spread before the country, but enough was 
given in the document submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress to show the subtle wisdom 
with which his mission had been conducted and 
concluded. When the reading was over, and 
the name of the writer at the end of the com- 
munication was read by the clerk with a cer- 
tain grandiloquence, there was an instant and 
irrepressible storm of applause, begun by the 
members on the floor, and taken up by the peo- 
ple in the gallery. It was instantaneous, in- 
voluntary, and irrepressible, and the Speaker 
only perfunctorily attempted to quellit. It was 
like a burst of refreshing rain after a long and 
heartbreaking drought. 

In the midst of the great inspiration of sat- 
isfaction which followed the conclusion of the 
reading of the message, Representative J ames 
Brooks, of New York, made a partizan 
speech in which he expressed his regret that 
negotiations with “the separate States” had 
not been opened by the President; and from 
this he went on to the usual phrases of “ effu- 
sion of blood,” “ fratricidal strife,” and “enor- 
mous debt,” and endeavored to break the force 
of the President’s communication, which for a 
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time at least had made every Unionist in that 
House a friend of every other, regardless of 
the titles of “conservative” and “radical” 
which had heretofore divided them. Thaddeus 
Stevens, who had been among the most acrid 
of Lincoln’s critics during the period of doubt 
which intervened while the true intent and pur- 
pose of the visit to Hampton Roads were not 
understood, replied to Brooks briefly and pun- 
gently, and paid a high tribute to the sagacity, 
wisdom, and patriotism of President Lincoln. 
S. S. Cox was another speaker who praised the 
President. He said that the chief magistrate 
deserved the thanks of thecountry for his noble 
course in disregarding “ mere politicians,” and 
in looking over their heads to the people for 
indorsement and approval. 

In a few days all of the material details of 
the Hampton Roads conference were spread 
before the country. The President’s reply to 
the Senate’s call for information chiefly con- 
sisted of a despatch prepared at the State De- 
partment for transmission to iMr. Adams, the 
United States minister to England, in which 
the whole story was told with some degree of 
detail. Those censorious critics of Lincoln’s 
policy who had pretended to believe that the 
President’s visit to Fort Monroe was prompted 
by his desire to second Secretary Seward’s 
eagerness and to stimulate his desire for peace- 
able negotiations, were greatly chagrined when 
they ascertained that it was General Grant, the 
idol of the hour, who had influenced Lincoln to 
takethatstep. It was Grant’s message, in which 
he deplored the failure of the commissioners to 
see the President, that had impelled him to go 
to Fort Monroe. Although General Grant rec- 
ognized the difficulties in the way of receiving 
the commissioners, and probably had no faith 
in any substantial gain to be secured thereby, 
he did say that he was sorry that the errand 
of the three men would be bootless. He re- 
garded only the moral effect of the mission on 
both sides of the lines. 

Lincoln was in his grave before all the facts 
relating to this remarkable conference were 
made public by those who participated in it; 
and when those details did come out, the he- 
roic attitude of Abraham Lincoln as he stur- 
dily stood up for all the results of the long 
contest which had then been secured in the 
interests of the Federal Union and the rights 
of man, was defined with exceeding clearness. 
The wisdom and sagacity with which he con- 
ducted the delicate business then in hand were 
acknowledged by friend and foe alike, when 
the session of the House broke up after his 
remarkable communication had been read to 
it; and, years later, those who had heard that 
message read recalled with a thrill of pride the 
exposition of shrewdness contained in the docu- 
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ment. But among the various incidents of the 
conference the world will probably longest 
remember that recorded by Alexander H. 
Stephens, one of the three commissioners, who, 
afterward writing of the event, said that Mr. 
Hunter made a long reply to the President’s 
refusal to recognize another government in- 
side of that of which he alone was President 
by receiving ambassadors to treat for peace. 
“Mr. Hunter,” says Stephens, “referred to the 
correspondence between King Charles I. and 
his parliament as a trustworthy precedent of 
a constitutional ruler treating with rebels, Mr. 
Lincoln’s face then wore that indescribable 
expression which generally preceded his hard- 
est hits, and he remarked: ‘ Upon questions of 
history I must refer you to Mr. Seward, for he 
is posted in such things, and I do not pretend 
to be bright. My only distinct recollection of 
the matter is that Charles lost his head.’ That 
settled Mr. Hunter for a while.” 


LINCOLN’S SECOND INAUGURATION. 


THE day of Lincoln’s second inauguration, 
March 4, 1865, was as dark and drizzly as the 
November day of his second election. When 
the hour of noon arrived, great crowds of men 
and women streamed around the Capitol build- 
ing in most wretched plight. The mud in the 
city of Washington on that day certainly ex- 
celled all the other varieties I have ever seen 
before or since, and the greatest test of feminine 
heroism—the spoiling of their clothes—was 
amply to the credit of the women who were 
so bedraggled and drenched on that memor- 
able day. The only entrance to the Senate 
wing, where the preliminary ceremonies were 
held, was by the main or eastern portico, the 
other entrances being used only by privileged 
persons. From the reporters’ gallery one could 
see that the senators were all massed on one 
side of their chamber, the other side being left 
for the members of the House and the few 
notables who should come in later. When the 
doors of the gallery were opened, and the crowd 
of women had finally been admitted, the sight 
was a beautiful one. Senator Foote of Vermont 
was in the chair, and was greatly discomfited 
to find that the fair ladies in the gallery had 
not the slightest idea that they were invad- 
ing a session of the Senate. They chattered 
and clattered like a bevy of zephyrs among 
the reeds ofa water-side. The presiding officer 
in vain tapped with his ivory mallet. The gay 
people in the galleries talked on just as though 
there was no Senate in session in the United 
States; but when the attention of the fair mob 
was diverted by the arrival of eminent person- 
ages, something like a calm prevailed, and 
there was silent gazing. There was Hooker, 
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handsome, rosy, and gorgeous in full uniform; 
“the dear old Admiral,” as the women used to 
call Farragut; Mrs. Lincoln in the diplomatic 
gallery, attended by gallant Senator Anthony ; 
a gorgeous array of foreign ministers in full 
court costume; and a considerable group of 
military and naval officers, brilliant in gold 
lace and epaulets. There was a buzz when the 
justices of the Supreme Court came in, attired 
in their robes of office, Chief Justice Chase 
looking very young and also very queer, carry- 
ing a “stove-pipe” hat and wearing his long 
black silk gown. The foreign ministers occu- 
pied seats at the right of the chair behind the Su- 
preme Court justices; and behind these were the 
members of the House. The cabinet ministers 
had front seats at the left of the chair, Seward at 
the head, followed by Stanton, Welles, Speed, 
and Dennison. Usher was detained by illness, 
and Fessenden occupied his old seat in the Sen- 
ate. Lincoln sat in the middle of the front row. 
All eyes were turned to the main entrance, 
where, precisely on the stroke of twelve, ap- 
peared Andrew Johnson, Vice-President elect, 
arm in arm with Hannibal Hamlin, whose term 
of office was now expiring. They took seats 
together on the dais of the presiding officer, 
and Hamlin made a brief and sensible speech, 
and Andrew Johnson, whose face was extraor- 
dinarily red, was presented to take the oath. 
It is needless to say here that the unfortunate 
gentleman, who had been very ill, was not al- 
together sober at this most important mo- 
ment of his life. In order to strengthen himself 
for the physical and mental ordeal through 
which he was about to pass, he had taken a 
stiff drink of whisky in the room of the Vice- 
President, and the warmth of the senate- 
chamber, with possibly other physical condi- 
tions, had sent the fiery liquor to his brain. 
He was evidently intoxicated. As he went on 
with his speech, he turned upon the cabinet 
officers and addressed them as “ Mr. Stanton,” 
“ Mr. Seward,” etc., without the official handles 
to theirnames. Forgetting Mr. Welles’s name, 
he said, “and you, too, Mr.”—then leaning 
over to Colonel Forney, he said, “ What is the 
name of the Secretary of the Navy ?” and then 
continued as though nothing had happened. 
Once in a while, from the reporters’ gallery, I 
could observe Hamlin nudging Johnson from 
behind, reminding him that the hour for the in- 
auguration ceremony had passed. The speaker 
kept on, although President Lincoln sat before 
him, patiently waiting for his extraordinary 
harangue to be over. 
_ The study of the faces below was interest- 
ing. Seward was as bland and serene as a sum- 
mer day; Stanton appeared to be- petrified ; 
Welles’s face was usually void of any expres- 
sion ; Speed sat with his eyes closed; Dennison 
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was red and white by turns. Among the Union 
senators Henry Wilson’s face was flushed; Sum- 
ner wore a saturnine and sarcastic smile; and 
most of the others turned and twisted in their 
senatorial chairs as if in long-drawn agony. Of 
the Supreme Bench, Judge Nelson only was ap- 
parently moved, his lower jaw being dropped 
clean downin blank horror. Chase was marble, 
adamant, granite in immobility until Johnson 
turned his back upon the Senate to take the oath, 
when he exchanged glances with Nelson; who 
then closed up his mouth. When Johnson had 
repeated inaudibly the oath of office, his hand 
upon the Book, he turned and took the Bible in 
his hand, and, facing the audience, said, with a 
loud, theatrical voice and gesture, “I kiss this 
Book in the face of my nation of the United 
States.” 

This painful incident being over, Colonel 
Forney, the secretary of the Senate, read the 
proclamation of the President convoking an 
extra session, and called the names of the 
members elect. Thereupon the newly chosen 
senators were sworn in, and the procession for 
the inauguration platform, which had been 
built on the east front of the Capitol, was 
formed. There was a sea of heads in the great 
plaza in front of the Capitol, as far as the eye 
could reach, and breaking in waves along its 
outer edges among the budding foliage of the 
grounds beyond. When the President and the 
procession of notables appeared, a tremendous 
shout, prolonged and loud, arose from the 
surging ocean of humanity around the Capitol 
building. Then the sergeant-at-arms of the 
Senate, the historic Brown, arose and bowed, 
with his shining black hat in hand, in dumb- 
show before the crowd, which thereupon be- 
came still, and Abraham Lincoln, rising tall 
and gaunt among the groups about him, stepped 
forward and read his inaugural address, which 
was printed in two broad columns upon a 
single page of large paper. As he advanced 
from his seat, a roar of applause shook the air, 
and, again and again repeated, finally died far 
away on the outer fringe of the throng, like a 
sweeping wave upon the shore. Just at that 
moment the sun, which had been obscured all 
day, burst forth in its unclouded meridian 
splendor, and flooded the spectacle with glory 
and with light. Every heart beat quicker at 
the unexpected omen, and doubtless not a few 
mentally prayed that so might the darkness 
which had obscured the past four years be now 
dissipated by the sun of prosperity, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 


The inaugural address was received with al- 
most profound silence. Every word was clear 
and audible as the somewhat shrill and ringing 
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tones of Lincoln’s voice sounded over the vast 
concourse. There was applause, however, at 
the words, “ both parties deprecated war, but 
one of them would make war rather than let 
the nation survive, and the other would accept 
war rather than let it perish”; and the cheer 
that followed these words lasted long enough to 
make a considerable pause before he added sen- 
tentiously, “and the war came.” There were 
occasionally spurts of applause, too, at other 
points along this wonderful address. Looking 
down into the faces of the people, illuminated by 
the bright rays of the sun, one could see moist 
eyes and even tearful cheeks as the good Presi- 
dent pronounced these noble words: “ With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphans; to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 
Among the memories of a lifetime, doubtless 
there are none more fondly cherished by those 
who were so fortunate as to stand near Lincoln 
at that historic moment than the recollection 
of the beautiful solemnity, the tender sympathy, 
of these inspired utterances, and the rapt si- 
lence of the thronging multitude. 

There were many cheers and many tears as 
this noble address was concluded. Silence be- 
ing restored, the President turned toward Chief 
Justice Chase, who, with his right hand uplifted, 
directed the Bible to be brought forward by the 
clerk of the Supreme Court. Then Lincoln, 
laying his right hand upon the open page, re- 
peated the oath of office administered to him 
by the Chief Justice, after which, solemnly say- 
ing, “So help me God,” he bent forward and 
reverently kissed the Book, then rose up in- 
augurated President of the United States for 
four years from March 4, 1865. A salvo of ar- 
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tillery boomed upon the air, cheer upon cheer 
rang out, and then, after turning and bowing to 
the assembled hosts, the President retired into 
the Capitol, and, emerging by a basement en- 
trance, took his carriage and was escorted back 
to the White House by a great procession. 

The Book was probably opened at a venture 
by the clerk. Chief Justice Chase noted the 
place where Lincoln’s lips touched the page, 
and he afterward marked the spot with a pen- 
cil. The Book so marked was given by the 
Chief Justice to Mrs. Lincoln. The President 
had pressed his lips on the 27th and 28th verses 
of the fifth chapter of the Book of Isaiah, where 
were these words: 

None shall be weary nor stumble among them; 
none shall slumber nor sleep; neither shall the 
girdle of their loins be loosed, nor the latchet of 
their shoes be broken: 

Whose arrows are sharp, and all their bows 
bent, their horses’ hoofs -shall be counted like 
flint, their wheels like a whirlwind. 


There was the usual reception at the White 
House that evening, and, later on, the tra- 
ditional inauguration ball, at which the Presi- 
dent and his wife, most of the members of the 
cabinet, General Hooker, Admiral Farragut, 
and other great people were present. The ball 
was held in the great Hall of Patents in the 
Interior Department building, and was a very 
handsome affair; but its beauty was marred 
by an extraordinary rush of hungry people who 
fairly mobbed the supper-tables, and enacted a 
scene of confusion whose wildness was similar 
to some of the antics of the Paris Commune. 

But chiefly memorable in the minds of those 
who saw that second inauguration must still re- 
main the tall, pathetic, melancholy figure of the 
man who, then inducted into office in the midst 
of the glad acclaim of thousands of people, and 
illumined by the deceptive brilliance of a 
March sunburst, was already standing in the 


shadow of death. 
Noah Brooks. 
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HEN from the Vista of the Book I shrink, 

From lauded pens that earn ignoble wage 

Begetting nothing joyous, nothing sage, 

Nor keep with Shakspere’s use one golden link; 
When heavily my sanguine spirits sink 

To read too plain on each impostor page 

Only of kings the broken lineage ;— 

Well for my peace if then on thee I think, 
Louis, our Knight of Letters, very knight 


With whose white baldric singing Hope is girt, 

And from whose brows her own assume the bay; 
Truer I am, and must be, since thou wert! 

And in that ransom, in that young known light, 

Go down to dust, contented with my day. 
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RAITOR, ifyou 
will, was Mon- 
sieur John Paul 

Jones, afterward 
J Knight of His Most 
Christian Majesty’s Or- 
der of Merit —but a braver 
traitor never wore sword.” 
Such were almost the last 
words traced by the hand of 
Thackeray, and they show the 
astonishing misconception of 
Paul Jones which prevailed in 
the mind of one of the justest 
men that ever lived. Wash- 
ington was a hero even to 
his enemies; yet Washington had actually 
held a commission in the British army, while 
Paul Jones could say proudly to the American 
Congress at the close of the war: “I have never 
borne arms under any but the American flag, 
VoL, XLIX.—110. 


nor have I ever borne or acted under any com- 
mission but that of the Congress of America.” 
This singular distinction against Paul Jones ex- 
tended to the whole of the feeble naval force 
of the colonies. Scldiers were treated from the 
beginning as prisoners of war, while until Paul 
Jones forced an exchange of prisoners upon 
equal terms, American sailors were formally 
declared to be “ traitors, pirates and felons.” 

Let this “ traitor, pirate and felon” enumer- 
ate his services in his own words: 


In 1775 J. Paul Jones armed and embarked in 
the first American ship of war. In the Revolution 
he had twenty-three battles and solemn ren- 
countres by sea; made seven descents in Britain 
and her Colonies ; took of her navy two ships of 
equal, and two of far superior force, many store 
ships and others; constrained her to fortify her 
ports ; suffer the Irish volunteers ; desist from her 
cruel burnings in America, and exchange as pris- 
oners of war, the American citizens taken on the 
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ocean, and cast into prisons in England as trai- 
tors, pirates and felons! 

In his perilous situation in Holland his con- 
duct drew the Dutch into the war, and eventu- 
ally abridged the Revolution. He received from 
Louis XVI. the Order of Military Merit and a 
gold sword June 28, 1780. Congress bestowed 
on him the following honors: The thanks of the 
United States, April 14, 1781; election as first 
officer of the navy, June 26, 1781; a gold medal 
October 16, 1787. This last favor was granted 
to only six officers: 1st, General Washington, 
the commander-in-chief, for the taking of Boston. 
2nd, General Gates, for taking the army of Bur- 
goyne. 3rd, General Wayne, for taking Rocky 
Point, of which the garrison was much stronger 
than the assailants. 4th, General Morgan, for 
having cut down and destroyed eleven hundred 
officers and soldiers of the best troops of England, 
with nine hundred men, solely militia. 5th, Gen- 
eral Green, for having gained a decisive victory 
over the enemy at Eutaw Springs. 

But all these medals, although well merited, 
were given in moments of enthusiasm. He had the 
satisfaction solely to receive the same honor, by 
the unanimous voice of the United States as- 
sembled in Congress, the 16th of October, 1787, 
in memory of services which he had rendered 
eight years before. 


To these distinctions may be added a letter 
from the Congress of the United States, in 1787, 
publicly and officially recommending Paul 
Jonesto the King of France — one of the great- 
est honors ever paid a citizen; a commission, 
which arrived a few days after Paul Jones’s 
death, appointing him the representative of the 
United States to treat with the Dey of Algiers 
concerning the release of the American cap- 
tives in Algeria; an act of Congress, June 30, 
1834, appropriating fifty thousand dollars for 
the beginning ofa first-class frigate to be called 
the Paul Jones; an order from the Navy De- 
partment, January 30, 1851, directing that the 
frigate S/. Lawrence bring to the United States 
the body of Paul Jones; and a gift by Con- 
gress of fifty thousand dollars to the heirs of 
Paul Jones, July 6, 1848. 

From Russia he received, by permission of 
“his sovereign,” as he quaintly calls the gov- 
ernment of the United States, a commission as 
rear-admiral in the Russiannavy (subject, how- 
ever, to the pleasure of the United States), and 
the ribbon of St. Anne, bestowed upon him by 
the Empress Catherine. 

Thus, in America he was the ranking officer 
of the United States navy ; in France he was 
a chevalier of the Most Noble Order of Mili- 


1 Professor J. K. Laughton, in his well-known article 
on Paul Jones, says: “ His character was detestable.” 
The great men mentioned above were of the contrary 
opinion. Professor Laughton also thinks that the two 
years of Paul Jones’s life in Virginia were spent “ in hid- 
Ing,” or possibly in “ reckless dissipation.’’ The manu- 
script letters preserved in the government archives at 


tary Merit; in Russia he was a rear-admiral ; 
while in Great Britain he was a “ traitor, pirate 
and felon,” with a price of ten thousand guineas 
put upon his head ; and at one time there were 
forty-two ships of the line and frigates scour- 
ing the seas for him. 

The act of Congress concerning the building 
and naming of a first-class frigate after Paul 
Jones singularly lapsed. 

The S¢. Lawrence went upon her patriotic 
errand to bring the ashes of Paul Jones to Amer- 
ica ; but, according to the custom in Paris, some 
years after his death, his bones, which lay in an 
old cemetery near the Barriére du Combat, were 
destroyed by quicklime. 

Besides Thackeray in England, Cooper in 
America and Halévy and Dumasin France have 
taken Paul Jones as aheroof splendid romance. 
He was a true as well as a romantic hero, how- 
ever. If Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, La- 
fayette, Adams, and Morris are to be believed, 
he was a man of lofty character and true pa- 
triotism.! 

The two war-ships taken by Paul Jones were 
scarcely felt by mighty England, with her six 
hundred fighting ships. But the wound to the 
honor of the greatest and proudest of nations 
was deeply felt, and was earnestly sought to be 
avenged. In a feeble ship he twice cruised up 
and down the narrow seas of the greatest naval 
power onearth, raising her coastsashad not been 
done since the days of the Spanish Armada, 
threatening her northern capital, landing when- 
ever and wherever he liked, burning her ship- 
ping, and capturing the only two war-ships that 
came within hail of him —ships manned by the 
hardy sailors of the Mistress of the Seas. Un- 
til then England had made good her proud 
boast : 


And not a sail but by permission spreads. 


After Paul Jones hoisted his flag this boast was 
no longer good. 

The son of John Paul, a poor Scotch gar- 
dener, John Paul Jones was born at Arbigland, 
in Kirkcudbrightshire, on July 6, 1747. The 
reasons for his adoption of the name of Jones 
have never been explained. That he did not 
wish to sink his identity is shown by his reten- 
tion of his original name. In hisearliercareer he 
signed himself“ John Paul Jones.” Afterward 
he signed himself “J. Paul Jones”; but when he 
became the hero of Paris and Versailles, and 
Europe resounded with his fame, his cards read 


Washington show that during this time he had access 
to the best society in Virginia, and among the friends 
made at this period of his life was Thomas Jefferson. 
Mr. Jefferson made the first collection of the letters and 
papers of Paul Jones, and wrote concerning them: 
“His letters to me (which are many) will probably 
throw some light on his fame, which he truly merited. 
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simply “ Paul Jones.” This gradual emancipa- 
tion from the self-made man’s fondness for titles 
and dignities is strikingly shown in his will, 
where, after a lifelong struggle for honors and 
precedence, during which he contended for 
them in a manner at once fierce and childish, 
on the day of his death he described himself 
only as “John Paul Jones, a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Thereis no record of his having attended any 
school except that of the parish of Kirkbean; 
but he developed a truly Scotch passion for read- 
ing and writing. He went to sea when twelve 
yearsold, and made two voyages, during his mi- 
nority, in a slaver; but, hating the traffic, he left 
it and the ship too. At twenty he was in com- 
mand of a fine brigantine. About this time 
occurred what he calls, in a letter to Robert 
Morris, “a great misfortune,” adding: “I am 


under no concern whatever that this, or any 
other circumstance of my past life, will sink 
me in your opinion.” The trouble was a threat- 
ened criminal prosecution for having had a car- 
penter flogged — which was the usual mode of 
punishment in those days. The matter was in- 
vestigated, and Paul Jones was fully acquitted. 
It is worthy of remark that the magistrate who 
inquired into that matter notes that Paul Jones 
expressed great sorrow for having had the man 
flogged, although the charge of cruelty was fully 
disproved. He returned to Scotland once after 
this, and although affectionately received by his 
own family, his friends and neighbors seem to 
have treated him coldly. The smart from this 
injustice turned the indifference he felt for his 
native land into hatred, and ever after he con- 
sidered himself quite free from any responsibil- 
ity for having been born and having spent the 
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first twelve years of his life in so inhospitable 
a country. 

In his twenty-seventh year a great and for- 
tunate change occurred to him. His brother 
William, who had emigrated to Virginia and 
died there, left him an estate. There is no 
doubt that Paul Jones was often afterward in 
want of ready money; but it must be remem- 
bered that everybody was in want of ready 
money in the eighteenth century. Certain it is, 
from his papers preserved at Washington, that 
he might be considered at the beginning of the 
war a man of independent fortune. 

The two years of his life in Virginia are ob- 
scure, as might be expected from a man living 
the life of a provincialcountry gentleman, which 
the records concerning him prove. At the 
outbreak of war with the mother country, Paul 
Jones hastened to Philadelphia, and through 
Mr. Joseph Hewes, a member of Congress from 
North Carolina, got his commission as senior 
first lieutenant in the infant navy of the col- 
onies. It was then he made the acquaintance 


of Robert Morris, to whom he felt a passionate 
gratitude and affection, and whom he named 
as sole executor in his will, Mr. Hewes being 
then dead. 

On December 22, 1775, was made the be- 
ginning of the American navy; and from this 


point the true history of Paul Jones begins. 
He was then twenty-eight years old, of the 
middle height, his figure slight, but graceful, 
and of “a dashing and officer-like appearance.” 
His complexion was dark and weather-beaten ; 
his black eyes very expressive, but melancholy. 
His manners were easy and dignified with the 
great, and he was without doubt fascinating to 
women. He often fancied himself in love, and, 
like Washington, sometimes even wrote bad 
verses to ladies ; but it is unlikely that any wo- 
man ever had the real mastery of his heart. He 
was not deterred by the greatness of “the Fair,” 
as he called them when they pleased him, and 
made love to very great ladies quite as boldly 
as when with the wretched Bon Homme Rich- 
ard he laid aboard the stout Sevapis. He had 
a peculiarly persuasive way with sailors as with 
women; and if he wished to enlist a sailor would 
walk up and down the pier with him by the 
hour, and he never failed to get his man. He 
was a tireless letter-writer, and when Paul Jones 
wrote as Paul Jones spoke, nothing could ex- 
ceed the force and simplicity of his style. But 
he was subject td attacks of the literary devil, 
and his productions then were intolerably fine. 
He wrote and spoke French respectably, and 
his handwriting, grammar, and spelling are all 
much above the average of his day. 

His first duty was as first lieutenant of the 
Alfred, Commodore Hopkins’s flag-ship. On 
this vessel he hoisted for the first time the ori- 


ginal flag of the Revolution — the rattlesnake 
flag. In a letter to Robert Morris in 1783, 
Paul Jones says: 


It was my fortune, as the Senior of the First 
Lieutenants, to hoist, myself, the Flag of Amer- 
ica (I Choose to do it with my own Hands) the 
first time it was displayed. Though this was but 
a light circumstance, yet, I feel for it’s Honor 
more than I think I should have felt had it not so 
happened. 


The services he was engaged in under Com- 
modore Hopkins were far from brilliant. The 
commodore had a strong disinclination to go 
“in harm’s way,”— to use a favorite expression 
of Paul Jones,— and within a year was dis- 
missed the navy. Paul Jones’s first command 
was a little sloop of war, the Providence; and 
from a memorandum among his papers, in the 
handwriting of the secretary of the Congress, 
we learn that his uniform was: “ Blue Cloth 
with Red Lappels, Slash Cuffs Stand up Col- 
lor, flat yellow Buttons; Blue Britches, Red 
Waistcoat with Narrow Lace.” The uniform 
for the junior officers was also prescribed, and 
all were commanded to wear “ Blue Britches.” 
The marine officers, however, were to wear 
“ Britches edged with Green, Black Gaiters and 
Garters.” 

Paul Jones’s conduct during the cruise he 
made in the Providence, and afterward in com- 
mand of a small squadron in 1776, won him 
great credit, especially with Washington. His 
employment was the conveyin men and 
stores from Rhode Island to Was onat New 
York. Long Island Sound swarmed with the 
cruisers of Lord Howe’s fleet, and Paul Jones’s 
address in eluding them, especially the Cerde- 
rus frigate, which tracked him for weeks like a 
bloodhound, marked him as a man of great 
enterprise. His next cruise with a little squad- 
ron maintained his reputation, and from that 
on the requests of officers who wished to serve 
under him were frequent. Paul Jones’s replies 
to these are quaint reading. He always pro- 
tests a disinclination to “entice” officers 
away from other commanders ; but never fails 
to note the good points of his own ship, and 
to give a forecast of his daring schemes very 
captivating to an ambitious young officer. 

There was great confusion in the tables of 
rank first adopted in the navy, and thence pro- 
ceeded a grievance that Paul Jones never 
ceased to protest against bitterly, until in 1781, 
many years afterward, he became, by the unan- 
imous election of Congress, the ranking officer 
of the American navy. By the personal care- 
lessness of President Hancock, Paul Jones’s 


1 This has been questioned ; but the probabilities are 
in favor of Paul Jones. His ship was ice-bound in the 
Delaware at the time. 
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original commission as captain — the first com- 
mission granted under “ the United States ”— 
was lost. When a new one was given him, he 
found, to his natural indignation, that thirteen 
of his juniors were ahead of him on the list of 
captains. How infuriating this was to a man 
as greedy of distinction as Paul Jones, may be 
imagined. He always spelled rank with a 
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capital, and wrote of it as “Rank, which opens 
the door to Glory.” He swore he would never 
serve under any of the men thus unjustly given 
precedence of him. Congress, while negligent 
in doing him justice, was wise enough, never- 
theless, to give him always a separate com- 
mand. It was determined to send him to Eu- 
rope in the Ranger sloop of war, and in Europe 
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to give him the finest command then at the 
disposal of the Congress. This was a splen- 
did frigate—the /ndien — building at Am- 
sterdam. The Ranger was a very inferior ship, 
poorly equipped in every respect. He was 
able to get only thirty gallons of rum for his 
whole ship’s company. Cooper, who had him- 
self been a naval officer, bewails and exults 
over this in the same breath: “ Under such 
difficulties was the independence of this coun- 
try secured!” 

As Paul Jones had been the first to raise the 
original flag ofthe Revolution, so he was the first 
to raise the Stars and Stripes over a ship of war 
— the Ranger. This occurred at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in the autumn of 1777. 

The ship was well manned, but poorly offi- 
cered. The first lieutenant — Simpson — was 
mutinous from thestart, and eventually, through 
the stern determination of Franklin, was dis- 
missed the service. Paul Jones’s unwise indul- 
gence to this bad officer is explained in his 
unpublished correspondence. Simpson was 
cousin to the Quincys, the Wentworths, the 
Wendells, and, above all, to President Han- 
cock, who had it in his power to remedy that 
burning injustice of rank which Paul Jones 
declared to be “no triffle.” Tradition has it 


that Paul Jones was “strict and sharp in dis- 
cipline ” to the point of once kicking an officer 


down the hatchway for an insolent word, But 
there are indications that he had the self-made 
man’s too great respect for those he imagined 
could do him harm; and his course with regard 
to Simpson, and especially with his captains 
during his cruises as commodore, shows an 
excessive leniency. 

On November 14 he sailed for France, being 
recommended to the American commissioners 
at Paris by the Marine Committee as “an 
active and brave commander in our service.” 
Upon his arrival in France, the commissioners 
invited Paul Jones to come to Paris, and their 
first news was a cruel disappointment to him. 
The Amsterdam frigate had become a cause 
of difficulty between the French and Dutch 
governments. The court party in Holland was 
furiously opposed to the American cause, and 
in order to prevent the confiscation of the 
frigate it was passed over to the French gov- 
ernment, which took upon itself the charge of 
its completion. It is hard to imagine a more 
crushing disappointment to a man of Paul 
Jones’s temperament than the loss of this ship. 
He seems, however, to have borne it with a 
fair degree of patience. 

From the beginning of his acquaintance with 
Franklin a mutual respect and a deep affection 
sprung up between them. The wise Franklin 
saw at a glance what manner of man Paul Jones 
was, and in one noble sentence described him 
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better than many volumes could : “ For Cap- 
tain Paul Jones ever loved close, fighting.” 

In Quiberon Bay there was a great French 
fleet under the command of Admiral La Motte- 
Picquet, and from him Paul Jones obtained 
what he claimed to be the first foreign salute 
ever given the American flag. It is true that 
the governor of one of the Dutch West India 
Islands had got in trouble the year before for 
saluting the American flag; but La Motte-Pic- 
quet’s was undoubtedly the first direct and un- 
qualified salute. It was not obtained without 
some address as well as boldness on Paul 
Jones’s part, as the alliance between France 
and the United States was not then signed ; 
but when the French admiral agreed to salute, 
he did it courteously, paying the compliment 
of having his guns already manned when Paul 
Jones sailed through the fleet. 

And now, for the first time in his life, he 
had the opportunity of studying the theory and 
technic of his profession on a large scale. Ad- 
miral La Motte-Picquet, Admiral Count d’Or- 
villiers, and especially the chief of staff, the 
Chevalier du Pavillion, were accomplished tac- 
ticians. True it is, their tactics had rarely been 
able to withstand more than a few broadsides 
from the unscientific English; but Paul Jones 
not only grasped the theory fully that naval 
warfare isa great and far-reaching science, but 
he put it in practice—which the French had 
singularly overlooked. Then was presented the 
spectacle, not devoid of humor, of Paul Jones 
sitting at the feet of the French commanders, 
penetrated with admiration at “the French tac- 
tic,” as he calls it, while sixty-six French ships 
of the line hung on to their anchors, closely 
blockaded by the ignorant English, who were 
“very defficient in Naval Tactics,” as Paul 
Jones wrote. However, things were made even 
by the English having the victories, while the 
French had the tactics. 

It is wonderful to note the prescience of 
Paul Jones in the light of another century. 
This Revolutionary captain foresaw the use of 
torpedoes, and experimented boldly with very 
primitive ones. He understood as fully as a 
great contemporary writer the “influence of 
sea power upon history,” and wrote, a century 
and a quarter ago: “ In time of Peace, it is ne- 
cessary to prepare, avd to be always prepared 
for War by Sea.” He advocated the establish- 
ment of a naval academy, and a supplementary 
course for officers closely resembling the Naval 
War College, and advocated the constant study 
and practice of fleet evolutions. This was in 
the days when Britannia ruled the waves with 
a vengeance, but without “tactic.” In his 
admiration for this fascinating part of his pro- 
fession, Paul Jones certainly underrated the 
British ; but when he came to fight them, he 
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showed them, in his preparations, every mark 
of respect. 

There exists, in his own handwriting, a com- 
plete list of every ship of every kind in the Brit- 
ish navy, when built, where built, and by whom 
built, with the names, rates, dimensions, men, 
guns, and draft of water; also the number of 
boats of every kind attached to them. It is 
supposed he had secret correspondence with 
some person high in the British admiralty to 
have secured this. 

Paul Jones spent some weary months at 
Brest in a vain effort to get a better ship than 
the Ranger. He improved her very much, 
for his practical knowledge of ships was great; 
but still,as he wrote Franklin, “the Ranger 
is crank, sails slow and is of triffling force.” 
Nothing better was to be had for him, and 
many years after he wrote: “Will posterity 
believe that the Soop of war Ranger was the 
best I was ever enabled dy my country to bring 
into active service ?” 

Like Washington, Paul Jones considered a 
chaplain as a useful and even a necessary offi- 
cer; and offered, if one could be procured, to 
treat him with a distinction greater than any 
commanding officer has since offered a chap- 
lain. He wrote of this matter: “ He [the chap- 
lain] should always have a place at my table, 
the regulation whereof should be entirely under 
his direction.” The Count d’Orvilliers’s chap- 
lain, whom Paul Jones always affectionately 
addressed as “ Father John,” was one of his 
most intimate friends and correspondents. 

Having determined to traverse the British 
seas in his little vessel, while d’Orvilliers, with 
his huge fleet, stayed at home and evolved tac- 
tics, Paul Jones was offered a captain’s com- 
mission inthe French navy, the alliance between 
France and the United States being then con- 
summated. This he promptly declined; and on 
an April evening he picked up his anchor and 
steered straight for the Irish Sea. He had lost 
many of his crew by desertions, and the ship 
was worse manned and no better officered 
than when he left America. 

One of the strangest things in Paul Jones’s 
career was the success he achieved with 
“scratch” crews. In his greatest fight, contem- 
porary history says, he had “ as bad a crew as 
ever was shipped,” being made up of all na- 
tions, among them Maltese, Portuguese, and 
Malays, who did not always comprehend the 
wordofcommand. Paul Jones has been severely 
denounced for having returned to the place of 
his birth bent on destruction ; but, as Cooper 
justly points out, an officer’s oath obliges him 
to do all in his power to harass the enemy ; and 
it was not only Paul Jones’s right, but his duty, 
to use his knowledge of the Scotch and Irish 
coasts in the prosecution of the war. If he had 
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any feeling on the subject, it would have been 
his duty to suppress it. But Paul Jones prob- 
ably had no feeling whatever, except resent- 
ment. He had left his native land as a child, 
and upon his last visit he had been cruelly ill 
used, as he thought; and he did his duty on 
this cruise with no more repugnance than he 
would have felt at doing it elsewhere — and 
did it mercifully. 

He spent ten days cruising about the narrow 
seas, and taking many prizes. He went up the 
Clyde as far as the rock of Ailsa. He caught 
sight of the Drake, a twenty-gun sloop of war, 
in the harbor of Carrickfergus, and crept in 
upon her at night, intending to grapple and 
fight it out. The weather was bad, and the 
Ranger's anchor was let go too soon. There- 
fore he quietly cut his cable and slipped off. 
On April 22 he made his celebrated descent 
upon Whitehaven. He says in his letters to 
the commissioners that he had two objects in 
view — first, the exchange of prisoners ; and, 
second, to “ put an end, by one good fire of 
shipping to all the burnings in America.” 

Atmidnightheleft the Ranger with two boats 
and thirty-one men. He reached Whitehaven 
at sunrise. There were nearly a hundred ves- 
sels high and dry in the mud of the harbor. 
The people assembled in crowds ; but it never 
seems to have occurred to anybody that thirty- 
one men in boats was not a very formidable 
force. Paul Jones locked up the sentries in the 
forts, spiked the guns, and fired the shipping. 
His work accomplished, as he supposed, he pre- 
pared to return to the ship, which was many 
miles away. By that time the country round 
about was alarmed, and vast crowds ran down 
to the sea-shore. It is a singular instance of the 
power of one resolute man, that although Paul 
Jones stood alone on the pier for nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour, no man ventured to approach 
him. The party reached the ship in safety; 
but through treachery on the part of aman who 
deserted them, the fire in the shipping was put 
out, and in so far the expedition failed. In his 
report Paul Jones says: “ I was pleased that in 
this business we neither killed nor wounded any 
person.” 

Paul Jones now stood for St. Mary’s Isle, the 
seat of the Earl of Selkirk, with the intention 
of capturing him and holding him as a hostage. 
The earl was not at home, and Paul Jones re- 
turned to the ship. The men, however, began 
grumbling at not carrying away any plunder ; 
for it must be remembered that in those days 
looting was considered the legitimate privilege 
of invaders, although not a prime object, as 
with Drake, Hawkins, and other bucaneers. 

Finding his men mutinous, Paul Jones at 
last agreed to let them return to the house and 
ask for plate. They were ordered not to enter the 
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house, to take only what was given them, and 
to leave at once. This order was strictly obeyed, 
as Lord Selkirk testified over his own name. 

As soon as the party returned to the ship, 
Paul Jones took possession of the plate, and 
agreed with themento pay them the full value of 
it. In the end he paid about athousand pounds 
for it, while it was worth about five hundred 
pounds, and restored it to Lady Selkirk. His 
famous letter to her (which, Franklin wrote him, 
was “a gallant letter which must give her lady- 
ship a high opinion of your generosity and no- 
bleness of mind”) is perhaps the worst instance 
of the vice of fine writing in all literature. He 
begged a reply from Lady Selkirk’s own hand, 
but got instead a stiffish letter from the earl, 
declining to accept the plate unless he was al- 
lowed to repay Paul Jones the sum paid as an 
equivalent to the men. Lord Selkirk subse- 
quently got bravely over his scruples, and ac- 
cepted the plate without conditions. Some 
years afterward he seemed to wake up to the 
handsomeness of Paul Jones’s conduct, and 
wrote him a letter acknowledging the discip- 
line of the men, and saying that he had in- 
tended to publish a true account of the matter 
in the newspapers, but that it had already 
been done. However, he had mentioned it to 
“several people of fashion” —which he seemed 
to think a full equivalent for a thousand pounds 
in money and an immensity of trouble. 

The landing on St. Mary’s Isle thoroughly 
alarmed the coasts, and the name and charac- 
ter of the vessel and her commander were well 
known. The Ranger being seen beating up the 
Solway toward the “lang town o’ Kirkcaldy,” 
the frightened people assembled on the shore, 
and presently down came their “ meenister,” 
the Reverend Mr. Shirra, lugging a huge arm- 
chair, which he flung down on the shore, and 
then plumped himself violently into it. He was 
short of breath, and very angry with the Deity 
for permitting such doings as Paul Jones’s; and, 
puffing and blowing, he made the following 
prayer, which tradition has preserved : 


Now, Lord, dinna ye think it is a shame for ye 
to send this vile pirate to rob our folk o’ Kirk- 
caldy? For ye ken they are puir enough already, 
and hae naething to spare. They are all fairly 
guid, and it wad be a pity to serve them in sic 
awa’, The wa’ the wind blows, he’ll be here in a 
jiffy, and wha kens what he may do? He isnane 
too guid for onything. Muckle’s the mischief he 
has done already. Ony pocket gear! they hae 
gathered thegither, he will gang wi’ the whole 
o’t, and maybe burn their houses, tak’ their cla’es, 
and strip them to their sarks! And wae’s me! 
Wha kens but the bluidy villain may tak’ their 
lives? The puir women are maist frightened out 
o’ their wuts, and the bairns skreeking after them. 
I canna tho’t it! I canna tho’t it! I hae been 
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long a faithfu’ servant to ye, Lord; but gin ye 
dinna turn the wind about, and blow the scoun- 
drel out o’ our gate, I ’ll nae stir a foot, but just 
sit here until the tide comes in and drowns me. 
Sae tak’ your wull o’t, Lord / 


The prayer appears to have been effective ; 
for at that very moment the wind changed, and 
blew “ the scoundrel out o’ our gate.” 

But Paul Jones had in mind a much greater 
exploit than frightening women and children, 
and capturing stray earls. He meant to attack 
the Drake, and as soon as the wind permitted 
he was again off Carrickfergus. This was on 
April 24. The Drake came out to meet the 
Ranger, which waited gallantly for her adver- 
sary, as the tide was unfavorable, and the Drake 
worked out slowly. Fivesmall vessels came with 
her to see the fun, and the shores and hilltops 
were black with people animated with the same 
desire. Paul Jones’s answer to the Drake's hail 
wasin these bold words: “Thisisthe American 
Continental ship Ranger. We wait for you, and 
beg you will come on. Thesunisbutlittle more 
than an hour high, and it istime to begin.” The 
fight, as Paul Jones describes it in his journal 
for the King of France, was “ warm, close and 
obstinate.” Itlasted an hour and four minutes, 
when the Drake struck, with her captain and 
her first lieutenant both mortally wounded, 
forty-two men killed and wounded, and the 
ship dismasted and totally disabled. The Ran- 
ger lost nine men. It has been the custom 
among historians unfriendly to Paul Jones to 
belittle this engagement, and to represent the 
Drake as an old ship of little force. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she was a very good twenty-gun 
sloop, well officered andmanned. The Ranger 
was pierced for twenty-six guns, but Paul Jones 
considered her capable of carrying only eigh- 
teen six-pounders ; and he had complained be- 
fore leaving America that the guns were all 
three diameters of the bore too short. The 
Drake carried a complement variously stated 
by her own men as from 160 to 190 men. Paul 
Jones thought the truth lay in the middle. ‘The 
Ranger carried 130 men, mostly bad, with a 
mutinous first lieutenant. But however small 
the force on either side might be, nothing can 
detract from the boldness and brilliance of the 
attack — the bolder and more brilliant because 
such enterprises are usually left to powerful 
squadrons. Paul Jones sailed back to France 
by the North Channel. Hegavethe command 
of the captured Drake to Simpson as his right ; 
and also, hearing Simpson express a wish for 
a sword, gave him the dead Captain Burden’s. 
This unwise policy, prompted no doubt by a 
longing to get back, through Simpson’s family 
connections, the thirteen numbers on the list 
of captains, turned out as might have been ex- 
pected. Simpson tried several times to get away 
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with the Drake, and it was only by sheer good 
luck that Paul Jones caught him, and brought 
the Drake into L’Orient. 

Immense enthusiasm was aroused, and the 
French government requested that Paul Jones 
be permitted to remain in Europe, and France 
was to furnish him with a ship. But the mal- 
administration of French affairs at that time 
made official promises very uncertain, and his 
prospect of getting a fine ship soon vanished. 
No provision was even made for feeding the 
prisoners. For a whole month Paul Jones paid 
out of hisown pocket for the maintenance of the 
Drake’s people. He returned the officers their 
swords, and wrote them kindly, offering his testi- 
mony before their court martials that they had 
made “ a goodand gallant defense, and had not 
asked for quarter until the Drake was entirely 
disabled.” 

It is to be noted that at this very time Paul 
Jones had advanced to the government more 
than fifteen hundred pounds besides a large 
share of the expenses of fitting the Ranger ; 
and he had not received, and for many years 
did not receive, a penny either in the way of pay 
or allowance. 

But if he got no ship, and no allowance for 
his prisoners, he was paid many fine compli- 
ments, and was received with distinction at 
Versailles. He loved courts, being a garden- 
er’s son ; but he conducted himself with dignity 
when there. The queen, Marie Antoinette, then 
in the heyday of her charms, treated him with 
the pretty affability that distinguished her, and 
won his heart. He wrote of her to Father 
John: “The Queen is a sweet Girl and de- 
serves to be Happy.” 

Then began a long series of promises and 
disappointments about ships and prize-money. 
The last was of greatconsequence, as withoutit it 
was almostimpossibleto geta crew. The French 
court made much of Paul Jones, and the Duc 
de Chartres, the Prince of Nassau, and others 
with high-sounding names, were eager to enlist 
with him, especially Lafayette, who became 
very intimate with him. But no ship was forth- 
coming. Franklin had the good will, but no 
money. Paul Jones wrote letters to everybody 
in power at Paris, even the king himself, beg- 
ging for any sort ofa ship. At last — it is said, 
taking Franklin’s advice in “ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac”: “ If you would have your business 
done, go. Ifnot, send” —he went to Paris, and 
the result was that he was putin command of the 
most extraordinary squadron ever seen, under 
the most extraordinary circumstances ever 
known. His flag-ship, which henamed the Bon 
Homme Richard out of complimentto Franklin, 
wasanold Indiamansomuch decayed thatit was 
impossible to make any alterations inher. She 
was mounted with forty guns, mostly old and 
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defective, and had a motley crew of all the na- 
tions on the earth, many of them raw peasants, 
and about thirty Americans whom Paul Jones 
utilized as petty officers. Her first lieutenant, 
though, was a young man after Paul Jones’s 
own heart— Richard Dale, afterward the cele- 
brated Commodore Dale, one of the gallant- 
est, gentlest, and simplest of men. Like the 
brave and beautiful Maurice, Count Saxe, 
Dale wrote very ill, although he fought very 
well. His letters are models of ingenious mis- 
spelling, and, like a famous “ Boulsprit ” which 
figures in his correspondence, he found pen- 
manship “Something Dificoult in Giting out.” 
Cooper loved and venerated Dale, who in 
his old age invariably spoke of his friend and 
captain as “ Paul,” with a peculiar intonation 
of love and admiration in his voice. Then 
there was a fine American frigate — the 4//- 
ance — of thirty-six guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Landais, who had been compelled to leave 
the French navy on account of an alleged in- 
firmity of temper. There can be no doubt that 
he was subject to fits of insanity; and his con- 
duct during this memorable cruise was a sin- 
gular example of crazy cunning. Besides, there 
were the /a//as, of thirty-two guns; the Cer/, of 
eighteen ; and the Vengéance, of twelve. With 
this queer collection, and with still queerer ar- 
rangements imposed upon him by the French 
alliance, Paul Jones sailed from Groix on Au- 
gust 14, 1779. The squadron cruised about the 
coasts of the three kingdoms, sometimes in com- 
pany, sometimes alone, picking up prizes, and 
with Paul Jones on the alert for a war-ship not 
too strong for him to engage. Not so the rest. 
Cottineau, captain of the Pz//as, seems to have 
been the only captain, except the Bon Homme 
Richard’s, who had any appetite for fighting. 
As Franklin wrote: “Captain Landais was 
skilful in keeping out of harm’s way.” The rest 
seemed always in the way when they were not 
wanted, and always out of the way when they 
were wanted. The cruise was highly unsatis- 
factory to Paul Jones, and he felt acutely that 
he was likely to lose, rather than gain, credit 
by it. In all of his bold propositions he was 
voted down by his prudent French associates; 
and if he attempted anything, he was left in 
the lurch. 

On September 13 he was in sight of the 
Cheviot Hills, and at last inducing the cap- 
tains of the Azd/as and Vengéance to act with 
him, he sailed up the Firth of Forth to levy a 
contribution of two hundred thousand pounds 
at Leith, the port of Edinburgh. Paul Jones's 
admiration of “the French tactic” does not 
seem to have extended to the French prac- 
tice; and after,he had spent the whole night 
persuading them and, as he says, listening to 
“pointed remarks and sage considerations, the 
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wind became contrary in the morning,” and 
they were blown out to sea. 

Although Paul Jones was driven off by the 
wind, the alarm had been given. Sir Walter 
Scott told Cooper that, though only a boy of 
ten years, he remembered well the commotion 
raised at the time. The Edinburgh people 
showed a braver spirit than the Whitehaveners, 
and prepared to defend the town. On the 17th 
Paul Jones returned, and, after getting nearly 
within gunshot of the town, a terrific gale arose 
which drove him off a second time. 

Many persons had difficulty in persuading 
themselves that the mysterious vessel which 
was seen cruising about was really the Ameri- 
can ship. A member of Parliament who lived 
on the Scotch coast sent out to the Bon Homme 
Richard — supposing it to be a British cruiser, 
for British colors were usually worn— asking 
for some powder and shot to defend himself 
against an attack by Paul Jones. A barrel of 
powder was sent him, with a civil message re- 
gretting that the supposed British cruiser had 
no suitable shot! Another day a pilot was en- 
ticed on board, and persuaded to give the pri- 
vate signals. Meanwhile thetime forthe cruise 
to be up was fast approaching, and it may be 
well imagined that Paul Jones suffered anguish 
at the idea of returning to France without hav- 
ing exchanged a shot with the enemy. Such, 
however, was not to be his fate. At noon on 
September 23, 1779, he sighted the first ship 
of the Baltic fleet coming around Flamborough 
Head, and before midnight he had fought the 
most extraordinary and the most heroic single- 
ship fight recorded in history. 

The fleet of forty ships was convoyed by the 
Serapis, Captain Pearson, and the sloop of 
war Countess of Scarborough, Captain Piercy. 
The Serapis was a splendid frigate, lately off 
the stocks, and carrying fifty guns—‘“ the finest 
ship of her class I ever saw,” Paul Jones wrote 
to Franklin. She carried a crew of four hun- 
dred, chiefly picked seamen. Paul Jones had 
actually on board about three hundred and 
forty men, and only one sea lieutenant — Dale. 
His crew had been decreased by sending prize 
crews away; while one of his lieutenants, with 
sixteen men, had been captured, and another 
during the battle was absent from the ship on 
a boat expedition. The weight of the Serapis’s 
broadside was 576; of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard’s, 390. But the Bon Homme Richard fired 
only two broadsides when two of the old guns 
constituting her main-deck battery burst, and 
the rest cracked and became useless. 

The Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard 
both cleared for action about oneo’clock. Each 
captain knew whom he was fighting. The 
Serapis manceuvered to get the Bon Homme 
Richard under the guns of Scarborough Castle, 
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but Paul Jones outmanceuvered him. Mean- 
while the /ad/as alone obeyed the orders given 
the rest of the fleet, and eventually captured 
the Countess of Scarborough very handsomely. 
The Vengéance never came into action at all, 
and the A/iance, out of gunshot, reconnoitered 
cautiously. As the 7a//as passed, Captain Lan- 
dais shouted that if the frigate should prove to be 
the Serafis, all they had to do was to run away! 

There seems to have been a good deal of in- 
discriminate hailing going on while the ships 
were approaching each other. The first hail from 
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the Serapis, “What ship is that?” was answered, 
“ Come alittle nearer and we ’ll tell you.” The 
Serapis people called derisively, “ What are you 
laden with ? ” to which the Americans shouted, 
“ Round, grape, and double-headed shot!” 

With the best dispositions to fight in the 
world, the two ships did not come to close 
quarters until seven in the evening. The Bon 
Homme Richard fired the first broadside, which 
was promptly returned. Of what followed Paul 
Jones himself, in his official report, tells the 
story better than anybody else. 


The battle being thus begun Was Continued 
with unremitting fury. Every method was prac- 
tised on both sides to gain an advantage and rake 
each other; and I must confess that the Enemie’s 
ship being much more manageable than the 
B. h. R. gained thereby Several times an advan- 
tageous Situation in Spite of my best endeavors 
to prevent it, as I had to deal with an Enemy of 
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greatly superior force I was under the necessity 
of Closing with him to prevent the advantage 
which he had over me in point of manceuvre. It 
was my intentionto lay the B. 2. RX. athwart the 
Enemie’s bow, but as that operation required 
great dexterity in the management of both Sails, 
and helm and Some of our braces being shot 
away, it did not exactly succeed to my Wishes. 
the Enemie’s bowsprit came over the B. A. R’s. 
poop by the mizenmast and I made both ships fast 
together. 


At this point occurred an incident which 
marks Paul Jones’s coolness in desperate cir- 
cumstances ; for, as told by him further on, his 
ship was aleak and afire in a dozen places, her 
batteries were silenced, a hundred prisoners be- 
low were ready to spring up, and some of his 
petty officers were calling for quarter. When 
the Serapis’s bowsprit became entangled in the 
Bon Homme Richard’s mizzenmast, Paul Jones 
called to Stacy, his sailing-master, to fetch a 
hawser, which he did. While making the ships 
fast, Stacy bungled over it, and burst into an 
oath. “Don’t swear, Mr. Stacy,” said Paul 
Jones. “In another moment we all may be in 
eternity, but let us do our duty.” The spars, 
anchors, etc., becoming entangled, the two 
warrior ships were now fast locked in a mortal 
embrace. 

This was the one chance of success — other- 
wise the superior sail and battery power of the 
Serapis would have enabled her to choose her 
distance and blow the American ship out of 
the water. Paul Jones’s triumphant cry when 
he saw the ships fast was: “ Well done, my 
brave lads! We have got her now!” 

The muzzles of the guns on each ship were 
now almost touching, and the gunners had to 
lean forward into their enemy’s ship to ram 
home their charges. Cries were exchanged: 
“Fair play, you damned Yankee!” “ Mind 
your eye, Johnny Bull, or I ’1l—” etc. 


in that Situation which by the action of the 
wind on the Enemie’s sails forced her stern close 
to the B. &. R’s. bow, so that the Ships Lay 
Square along side of Each other the yards being 
entangled and the Cannon of Each Ship touch- 
ing the opponents side. When this position took 
place it Was 8 o’clock previous to which the 
Bb. h. R. had received Sundry Eighteen pound 
shot below the Water and Leaked Very much, 
my battery of 12 pounders on which I had placed 
my Chief dependence, being Commanded by 
Lieutenant Deal? and Colonel Weibert, and 
manned principally With American Seamen and 
french Volunteers was entirely silenced and aban- 
doned. As to the Six old Eighteen pounders that 
formed the Battery of the Lower gun deck they 
did no Service whatever. two out of three of them 
burst at the first fire, and killed almost all the 
men Who were stationed to manage them. before 


1Dale. Paul Jones always spells the name Deal. 
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this time too, Colonel de Chamillard Who com- 
manded a party of 20 Soldiers on the poop had 
abandoned that station after having lost some of 
his men. (These men deserted there quarters)? 
I had nowonly two pieces of Cannon, nine pound- 
ers, on the quarter Deck that were not Silenced, 
and not one of the heavyer Cannon was fired dur- 
ing the rest of the action. the purser, Mr. Mease, 
Who Commanded the guns on the Quarter deck 
being dangerously wounded in the head, I Was 
obliged to fill his place and with great difficulty 
rallied a few men and shifted over one of the Lee 
quarter deck guns, So that We afterwards played 
three pieces of 9 pounders upon the Enemy, the 
Tops alone seconded the fire of this little battery 
and held out bravely during the Whole of tlie ac- 
tion, Especially the maintop Where Lieutenant 
Stack commanded. 


Paul Jones attached great importance to 
having the tops well manned, and had himself 
carefully taught his topmen how to fire. So 
good was their marksmanship that they soon 
cleared the Serapis’s tops of all except one man, 
who, hiding behind the foretopmast, would oc- 
casionally peep out and fire; but he was even- 
tually brought down. 


I directed the fire of one of the three Cannon 
against the mainmast With double headed Shot 
While the other two Were exceedingly well served 
with grape and Cannister shot to Silence the En- 
emie’s musquetry and clear her Decks which was 
at last effected. the Enemy Were, asI have since 
understood, on the instant of Calling for quarter, 
When the cowardise or treachery of three of my 
under officers induced them to call to the Enemy, 
the English Commodore asked me if I demanded 
quarter, and I having answered him in the most 
determined negative, they renewed the battle with 
redoubled fury. 


What Paul Jones calls a “ most determined 
negative ” was the celebrated answer that will 
ever mark him as one of the bravest of the brave. 
The two ships lying head and stern, enveloped 
in smoke as they repeatedly caught fire from 
each other, and neither one in position to fire 
an effective shot, a sudden and awful silence 
ensued. Presently a call came from the Serafis : 
“Have you struck?” to which Paul Jones 
answered, “I have not yet begun to fight!” 

At this point, also, an attempt was made to 
board the Bon Homme Richard. In Captain 
Pearson’s account of the battle, which is vague 
and inaccurate, he says his men discovered a 
superior number of men armed with pikes, un- 
der cover, ready to receive them; hence they 
retired. All accounts agree, on the American 
ship, that nothing was known of any attempt 
to board; but in Paul Jones’s journal for the 
King of France, he says: 

2N.B.— The words in parentheses, here and here- 
after, have a line drawn through them in Paul Jones’s 
manuscript. 
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Here the Enemy attempted to board the Bon 
Homme Richard, but was deterred from it on find- 
ing Captain Jones with a pike in his hand at the 
gangway. They imagined he had as they said, 
** 4 Large Corps de Reserve” which was a fortu- 
nate mistake, as no man took up a pike but him- 
self. 


The Serapis was well manned, but her crew 
was probably out-of heart before their officers 
were. 

The American topmen had then climbed into 
the Serapis’s tops, carrying with them a tub of 
water to put out the fire which had begun to 
smolder in the maintop. They succeeded in 
doing this, and then completely commanded 
the spar-deck, upon which no man but Cap- 
tain Pearson was permitted to show himself. 


They Were unable to Stand the deck, but the 
fire of their Cannon especially the lower battery 
which was Entirely formed of 18 pounders Was 
incessant. Both Ships were set on fire in Various 
places and the scene was dreadful beyond the reach 
of Language. to account for the timidity of my 
three under officers I mean the gunner, the Car- 
pinter and the master-at-arms, I must observe 
that the two first were slightly Wounded and as 
the Ship had received various shots under Water, 
and one of the pumps being shot away, the Car- 
pinter expressed his fear that she should sink, 
and the other two Concluded that she Was sink- 
ing; Which occasioned the gunner to run aft on 
the poop Without my knowledge to strike the 
Colours. fortunately for me a Cannon ball had 
done that before by Carrying away the Ensign 
staff. he was therefore reduced to the necessity 
of Sinking, as he Supposed, or of Calling for quar- 
ter, and he prefered the Latter. 


Paul Jones does not mention that he knocked 
the gunner down with his pistol-butt. The 
only punishment given the man afterward was 
to stand him at the mast. 


All this time the 2. 2. &. had sustained the ac- 
tion alone, and the Enemy tho’ much Superior in 
force Would have been Very glad to have got 
clear, as appears by their own acknowledgments, 
and by their having let go an anchor the instant 
that I Let them on board, by Which means they 
would have escaped, had I not made them Well 
fast to the B. 2. R. 

At Last, at half past nine o’clock the A//iance 
appeared and I now thought the battle at an end, 
but to my utter astonishment he discharged a 
broadside full into the Stern of the B. 4. R. We 
called to him for god’s sake to forbear firing into 
the B. 4. R. Yet he passed along the off side of 
the Ship and continued firing. there Was no pos- 
sibility of his mistaking the Enemie’s ship for the 
B. h. R. there being the most essential difference 
in their appearance and Construction, besides it 
Was then full moon Light and the Sides of the 
B. h. R. Were all black, While the Sides of the 
prises were yellow. Yet for the greater Security 
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I shewn the Signal of our Reconnaissance by put- 
ting out three Lanthorns, one at the head (bow) 
another at the Stern (Quarter) and the third in 
the middle in a horizontal line. Every tongue 
cried that he was firing at the Wrong ship, but 
nothing availed, he passed round firing into the 
B. h. R’s. head stern and broadside, and by one 
of his Vollies killed (Eleven) several of my best 
men and mortally Wounded a good officer on 
the forecastle only.1_ my Situation was really de- 
plorable, the B. %. FR. received various shots 
under Water from the 4//iance, the Leack gained 
on the pumps, and the fire increased much on 
board both Ships. Some officers persuaded me 
to Strike, of Whose Courage and good Sense I 
Entertain a heigh opinion. 


To the representations of these officers that 
the Bon Homme Richard could not possibly float 
much longer, Paul Jones replied pleasantly, 
“* Never mind about that. We shall have a bet- 
ter ship to go home in!” 


My treacherous Master at Arms let Loose all 
my prisoners Without my knowledge, and my 
prospect became gloomy indeed. 


In his journal he says: 


This must have ruined Captain Jones, had not 
the prisoners been terrified out of their senses. 
Captain Jones availed himself of their fears, and 
placed them to work at the pumps. 


The audacity of this conception carries Paul 
Jones well into the camp of the greatest hu- 
morists of the world. If the prisoners had kept 
their wits about them, they could easily have 
stepped through the ports of the crazy, leak- 
ing, and burning Bon Homme Richard into the 
comparatively uninjured Serafis, instead of 
which all their powers were engaged in saving 
their captor’s ship, and securing their own im- 
prisonment for several months thereafter. At 
this point one of the sailors of the Bon Homme 
kichard, taking a bucket of hand-grenades, laid 
out on the main-yard, which was directly over 
the main hatch of the Serafis, and coolly fas- 
tening his bucket to the sheet-block, began to 
throw the grenades down the hatchways. Al- 
most the first one rolled down the hatch, and 
falling among a row of cartridges left exposed 
by the carelessness of the Serapis’s powder- 
boys, a terrific explosion followed. This seems 
to have been the turning-point. Paul Jones 
continues: 

I would not however give up the point. The 
Enemie’s main mast began to Shake their firing 
decreased, We rather increased and the British 
Colours were struck at half an hour past ten 
o’clock. 


The flag had been nailed to the mast; and 
Captain Pearson, who had ordered every man 


1 That is, only a forecastle officer. 
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off the quarter-deck, while himself bravely re- 
maining, lowered the flag with his own hands, 
and not without difficulty. He had lost, as 
nearly as can be computed, about one hun- 
dred men killed, and nearly the same number 
wounded. The Bon Homme Richard had forty- 
two killed and forty wounded. 


This prize proved to be the British Ship of 
War the Serapis, a new Ship of 44 Guns? built on 
their most approved Construction With two com- 
plete batteries, one of them of 18 pounders and 
Commanded by the brave Commodore Richard 
Pearson. 


In the journal for the king, Paul Jones says: 


There was no Occasion for a Bridge between 
the two ships. Captain Pearson stept on board 
the Bon Homme Richard, and delivered up his 
Sword to Captain Jones, who returned it to him, 
because he had bravely used it. 


The story that Captain Pearson said, in giv- 
ing up his sword, that it added to his mortifi- 
cation to give up his sword to a man who 
fought with a rope around his neck, is an idle 
fabrication, and a slur on Captain Pearson. 

Paul Jones continues: 


I had yet two Enemies to encounter far more 
formidable than the britons, I mean fire and 
Water. the Sevafis Was attacked only by the 
first, but B. 4. &. Was assailed by both, there was 
five feet Water in the hould, and tho’ it Was 
moderate from the Explosion of so much gun 
powder, yet the three pumps that remained could 
with difficulty only keep the Water from gaining. 
the fire broke out in Various parts of the Ship in 
spite of all the Water that Could be thrown (im- 
mediately) to quench it, and at lenth broke out 
as low as the powder magazine and within a few 
(feet) inches of the powder. in that dilema I took 
out the powder upon deck ready to be thrown 
overboard at the last extremity, and it Was ten 
O’clock A. M. the next day the 24 before the fire 
Was entirely extinguished. With respect to the 
Situation of the B. 4. R. the rudder Was cut En- 
tirely off the stern frame and transoms Were al- 
most Entire Cut away (and) the timbers by the 
lower Deck especially from the mainmast to the 
stern, being greatly decayed With age, were 
mangled beyond my power of description, and a 
person must have been an Eye Witness to form 
a Just idea of the tremendous scene of carnage, 
Wreck and Ruin (which) that Every Where ap- 
peared. humanity cannot but Recoil from the 
prospect of such finished horror and Lament that 
War should (be capable of producing) produce 
such fatal consequences. 

After the Carpinters as well as Captain De 
Cottineau and other men of Sense had well ex- 
amined and Surveyed the Ship (which was not 
finished before five in the Evening) I found every 
person to be convinced that it was Impossible to 
keep the B. A. R. afloat So as to reach a port if 

1 A forty-four carried fifty guns. 
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the Wind Should increase it being then only a 
very moderate breeze. I had but little time to 
remove my Wounded, which now became un- 
avoidable and which Was effected in the Course 
of the night and next morning. I was determined 
to keep the B. #. R. afloat and, if possible, to bring 
her into port for that purpose the first Lieutenant 
of the Padas continued on board with a party of 
men to attend the pumps with boats in Waiting 
ready to take them on board in Case the water 
should gain on them too fast. the Wind aug- 
mented in the Night and the next day on the 25, 
So that it was Impossible to prevent the good old 
ship from Sinking. they did not abandon her till 
after nine o’clock. the Water was then up to the 
Lower deck, and a little after ten I saw With in- 
expressible grief the last glimpse of the B. %. R. 


By Paul Jones’s orders an American ensign 
was left flying, and the ship he had immortal- 
ized went down, head foremost, still wearing 
the colors he had so well defended. 

Naval experts have agreed that there were 
no new principles evolved, and no extraordi- 
nary tactics shown, in thisremarkable fight. But 
it stands alone among sea fights in that the ship 
which finally forced asurrender might have been 
considered a beaten ship from the beginning. 
There was not a moment, after the second broad- 
side, that the Bon Homme Richard wasnottech- 
nically whipped. But her captain was uncon- 
querable, and by an unexampled tenacity and 
courage forced the surrender of a good ship 
to the shattered, disarmed, and burning shell 
of the Bon Homme Richard. English histo- 
rians have generally ascribed the result of the 
fight to the presence of the A//ance, and have 
naturally accepted Captain Pearson’s official 
report of the battle, in which he says he struck 
upon the approach of the fresh frigate. But 
Captain Pearson’s ignorance of the real con- 
ditions of the fight is the one thing which ex- 
cuses his surrender. It would be an undeserved 
reflection upon a brave man to suppose that 
he knew the desperate state of the Bon Homme 
Richard, It would not have affected Captain 
Pearson’s prestige, promotion, or purse, had he 
struck to the fresh frigate after he had made 
the Bon Homme Richard strike to him. But 
Pearson was hard pushed for reasons to give 
for his surrender, being loath to acknowledge 
how little he knew of his enemy’s desperate 
straits. Paul Jones expressly says Pearson 
was astonished at the havoc on the American 
ship. As for the A//iance, she was perfectly in- 
active and out of gunshot, except when she 
was firing into her consort ; and three of Lan- 
dais’s own officers declared, on oath, that he 
said, during the engagement, “ he would have 
thought it no harm if the Bon Homme Richard 
had struck, for it would have given him an op- 
portunity to retake herand take the Serapis ”— 
an idea quite worthy of Landais’s touched brain. 
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Pearson was a man of great courage, but of ordi- 
nary abilities; and he had to contend against a 
man of extraordinary courage and extraordi- 
nary abilities. Like Paul Jones, he was of hum- 
ble origin; but, unlike Paul Jones, he showed it 
in a petulance unworthy of a gentleman. He 
did not, however, lack for defenders among his 
own people. The British, and especially the 
London, public were determined to regard the 
giving up of the Serafis as a victory for Cap- 
tain Pearson instead of Captain Jones; and 
the London merchants made Pearson a pres- 
ent of plateto the value of one hundred pounds. 
Captain Piercy, who had made a gallant fight 
before surrendering the Countess of Scarborough 
to Captain Cottineau of the 7z//as, was also 
given plate to the value of fifty pounds. More- 
over, Captain Pearson was made a knight — 
presumably because he had done no worse. On 
hearing of this, Paul Jones remarked: “ He has 
deserved it; and if I should have the good for- 
tune to fall in with him again, I will make him 
a lord.” 

During the fight Paul Jones was severely 
wounded in the head, which afterward greatly 
affected his eyes, and at various times he re- 
ceived other injuries; but there is no mention in 
any line of his official reports of his wounds, 
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although he frequently called attention to the 
wounds of others. 

The squadron — or what was left of it— 
now sailed for the Texel, where it arrived on 
October 3. The Dutch people warmly sym- 
pathized with the American cause; but the 
court and the court party were completely 
dominated by the British ambassador, whom 
Paul Jones angrily calls “ that little Thing, Sir 
Joseph Yorke.” When Paul Jones appearedon 
the Exchange, he was so nearly mobbed by his 
admirers that he had to take refuge in an up- 
stairs room. O’Connell, one of his officers, 
was often mistaken for Paul Jones, and his suf- 
ferings while trying to explain in English to 
the Dutch that he was not Paul Jones are 
very piteously described. The men were pop- 
ular among the Dutch sailors and citizens, and 
there exists a touching appeal from the petty 
officers for “certain Artickles without which 
they cannot appear with any degree of Credit 
to their Comodore or themselves.” Last but 
not least of these requisitions is this: “ Mr. 
Potter” (the carpenter) “having lost his Hair is 
in Want ofa Wig.” It ishoped that this patriot 
got his wig. 

Franklin wrote a very beautiful letter to 
Paul Jones, in which he said: 
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For some Days after the Arrival of your Ex- 
press, nothing was talked of at Paris and Ver- 
sailles, but your cool Conduct and persevering 
Bravery during that terrible conflict. You may 
believe the Impression on my mind was not less 
strong than that of others, but I do not chuse to 
say in a Letter to yourself, all I think on such an 
occasion. . . . 1am uneasy about your Prisoners, 
and wish they were safe in France. You will 
then have Compileated the glorious work of giving 
Liberty to all the Americans who have so long 
Languished in British Prisons: for there are not 
so many there as you have now taken. 


In this letter Franklin directs Paul Jones 
to put Captain Landais under arrest, and an- 
nounces a determination to punish Landais 
severely, which he finally accomplished under 
great difficulties. Sir Joseph Yorke addressed 
a letter to their High Mightinesses denouncing 
Paul Jones as a “pirate and rebel,” and invit- 
ing them to hand over the Serafis and the 
Countess of Scarborough to himself. This their 
High Mightinesses prudently declined to do, 
although they were most unfriendly to the 
American cause. Captain Pearson behaved in 
a manner totally unworthy of so brave a man 
and of the generous treatment he had received 
from his captor. When Paul Jones offe ed to 
return him all his plate, linen, etc., from the Sera- 
pis, he refused to accept it, but intimated that 
he would take it from Captain Cottineau. Paul 
Jones magnanimously overlooked this vulgar 
subterfuge, and returned it through Cottineau. 
After this, Pearson wrote him a querulous letter 
complaining that Paul Jones had not called to 
see him! To this Paul Jones returned a dig- 
nified answer, refuting the charge of a want 
of civility. 

The court party pretty soon informed Paul 
Jones that unless he got away he would be 
driven away. Menaced by thirteen double- 
decked Dutch frigates inside the harbor, while 
twelve British ships of the line and frigates 
cruised outside, often in full sight, waiting for 
him, his situation was perilous in the extreme. 
The court party had power enough to give him 
the choice of surrendering the Serafis to his 
French colleagues, or of hoisting the French 
flag and accepting a commission in the French 
navy in order to hold her. This was a cruel 
alternative; but between giving up the ship 
and hauling down the American colors, he 
chose the better part, and transferred his flag 
to the inferior A//iance, and for the second time 
refused a French commission. The French am- 
bassador, the Duc de Vauguyon, committed the 
astounding faux pas of suggesting to Paul Jones 
that he take command of a French privateer, 
and thus escape from his dangerous situation 
in the Texel. Paul Jones’s reply to this was an 
instant and haughty demand for an apology, 
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which was promptly forthcoming. No man 
hated privateering and its “infernal practices,” 
as he callsthem, more cordially than Paul Jones. 
He wrote of privateers as “ licensed robbers,” 
and was naturallyindignant at the affront offered 
him. Some years afterward, in a French port, 
he had an amusing controversy on the subject 
with Captain Truxtun, afterward the celebrated 
Commodore. Truxtun was then in the humble 
capacity of captain of a private ship bent on 
plunder. He had the assurance to raisé a pen- 
nant in the presence of Paul Jones, without 
asking his permission, and in defiance of the 
act of Congress forbidding a privateer to hoist 
a pennant under such circumstances without 
the permission of a naval ship’s commander. 
They had a tart correspondence, and Commo- 
dore Truxtun was evidently mightier with the 
sword than with the pen, as Paul Jones writes 
him that there are in his letter “ several words 
I do not understand and cannot find in the 
Dictionary.” Paul Jones sent him “a polite 
message” to haul down the pennant. This 
being disregarded, another polite message and 
“ Lieutenant Richard Deal” with two armed 
boats were sent, and the pennant came down. 

Toreturntothe Texel. Inspite of the strong- 
est protests from the British ambassador, and 
constant threats from the Dutch government, 
Paul Jones remained there nearly three months. 
He, moreover, demanded and obtained the free 
disposition of his prisoners, liberty to have the 
drawbridge hauled up at his pleasure, and re- 
fused flatly to go on board the Dutch flag-ship, 
although repeatedly commanded todo so. The 
Dutch were anxious to be rid of so troublesome 
a guest, whose presence embroiled them with 
Great Britain — eventually to the point of war; 
and with joy saw him set sail on December 
27, in the midst of a howling gale, and, as he 
wrote at the time, “with my best American 
Ensign flying.” He returned to France by the 
route least expected by his enemies. He went 
by way of the North Sea to the Strait of Do- 
ver, passing in full view of the British fleet in 
the Downs. He was two days in the English 
Channel, going close by the Isle of Wight and 
by the fleet at Spithead. He made Corunna on 
January 16, and the port of L’Orient some 
days after. This retreat may be reckoned as 
both brilliant and fortunate. His conduct in 
keeping his flag flying in the face of twenty- 
five hostile ships, any one of which was a 
match for the A/iance, raised the American 
name to a point of great dignity ; and the ser- 
vice he rendered in detaching Holland from 
Great Britain was of incalculable benefit to his 
country. 

His wound, and the hardships he had under- 
gone, kept him closely confined at L’Orient for 
some time; but in May he went to Paris, and 
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found himself the heroof the hour. The Ameri- 
can commissioners paid him every honor. The 
court and the public vied with each other in 
complimenting him. Baron de Grimm, in his 
letters, speaks of Paul Jones’s popularity at 
court. He sat in the queen’s box at the opera, 
and on his first appearance at the theater the 
audience rose and cheered him. At the end of 
the performance a laurel wreath was suspended 
from the ceiling directly over his head. He rose 
quietly, and moved away —an instance of 
modesty which is to this day held up as a model 
to French school-boys. 

The king gave him a superb gold-hilted 
sword inscribed, “ Vindicator maris. Ludovicus 
XVI., Remunerator strenuovindii.” Paul Jones 
mentions that it was much handsomer than 
the one presented to Lafayette. It cost about 
$2400. Louis also directed M. de Luzerne, 
the French ambassador to the United States, 
to obtain the consent of Congress for Paul Jones 
to accept the Grand Cross of the Order of Mili- 
tary Merit, never before awarded a foreigner, 
which was done. 

At this time tradition begins a long list of 
Paul Jones’s love-affairs and gallantries. There 
is no doubt that he was a lion among the la- 
dies, and had a roaring flirtation with the Coun- 
tess Lavendahl de Bourbon.! She was much 


younger than her husband, and chroniclers note 
that she was more renowned for wit than for 
discretion. She painted Paul Jones’s portrait, 


and wrote verses under it. He so far lost his 
head over this lady that he wrote her most 
violent love-letters, inclosing locks of his hair ; 
and asked her to take care of his sword on his 
approaching voyage to America, and to corre- 
spond with him in cipher. Thecountessseemed 
to think at this point that the affair had gone far 
enough, and that it was time to throw cold water 
on her too ardent admirer. Paul Jones got out 
of his awkward predicament with as much skill 
as he had escaped from the Texel. He assured 
the lady he was not in the least in love with 
her — friendship, and friendship only, was all 
he meant, and she had evidently misunderstood 
him — which effectually landed the lady in the 
awkward predicament. He seems, however, 
never to have lost her respect; for the corre- 
spondence was resumed in after years. Then 
there wasa Madame Thellison,a natural daugh- 
ter of Louis XV., with whom Paul Jones ap- 
pears to have had a love-affair of some sort. He 
had influence enough to have her introduced 
to the king, who promised to befriend her. Af- 
terward Paul Jones wrote Mr. Jefferson, then 
minister to France, recommending Madame 
Thellison to his friendly offices. He mentioned 


1On her letters is indorsed ina strange hand, “ After- 
ward Duchess of Orléans.” This is undoubtedly a 
mistake, 
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that he had borrowed for her four thousand 
livres with which to pay a debt, and had never 
found out whether she had used the money for 
the purpose specified or not. He was in the 
midst of a corrupt court; and although he may 
not have escaped uncontaminated, it is an ad- 
mirable fact that among the 1300 letters written 
by and to him, now preserved, there is not one 
single coarse expression, and no woman’s name 
is mentioned except in terms of the highest re- 
spect. This speaks well for the chivalry of 
those eighteenth-century gentlemen. 

The same troubles about prize-money, disap- 
pointments, and shuffling tactics that followed 
the capture of the Drake, again followed the 
capture of the Serapis ; and it was not until the 
autumn of 1780 that Paul Jones sailed for Amer- 
ica, in the Avie/, a lightly armed vessel, with 
stores for Washington’s army. 

On his first departure he encountered a 
storm which has been described as the worst one 
of the century. His ship was nearly wrecked 
off the Penmarque Rocks. Dale, who was still 
his first lieutenant, said many years afterward : 
“ Never saw I such coolness and readiness in 
such frightful circumstances as Paul Jones 
showed in the nights and days when we lay 
off the Penmarques expecting every moment 
to be our last; and the danger was greater 
even than we were in when the Bon Homme 
Richard fought the Serapis.” 

He was forced to return for repairs, and did 
not reach the United States until February, 
1781. He was received with every mark of 
honor. Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and 
Morris were among those who wrote him letters 
of congratulation. The Congress at three dif- 
ferent times passed resolutions in his honor— 
the last, on April 14,a formal vote of thanks, 
recording: “That the thanks of the United 
States in Congress assembled be given to Cap- 
tain Paul Jones, for the zeal, prudence and 
intrepidity with which he has supported the 
honour of the American flag; for his bold and 
successful enterprises to redeem from captivity 
the citizens of the States who had fallen under 
the power of the enemy; and, in general, for the 
good conduct and eminent services by which 
he has added luster to his character and to the 
American arms.” 

Soon after this he was unanimously elected 
the ranking officer of the American navy, and 
appointed to superintend the building and to 
have command of the Government’s only sev- 
enty-four, the America, then on the stocks 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Nearly two 
years were spent in this employment, at the 
end of which time the ship was presented to 
France, in lieu of one that had been lost in 
Boston harbor. 

Having been disappointed in this, as in all 
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his other hopes of commanding a fine ship, 
Paul Jones got permission to embark with the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, who, with a large fleet, 
was taking back to France the French contin- 
gent under the command of the Baron de Vio- 
mesnil and the Marquis de Laval. He was 
received on board the flag-ship Zriomphante, 
which was much crowded, sixty officers dining 
in the wardroom every day. Paul Jones notes 
that he was given the state-room on the star- 
board side, while the baron and the marquis had 
to take the port side. His object in this cruise 
was to “acquire marine knowledge,” ashe says ; 
for no man ever yearned for knowledge more 
than Paul Jones. The declaration of peace 
found the fleet in the West Indies, and Paul 
Jones returned tothe United States. Viomesnil 
wrote to M. de Luzerne, French ambassador 
to this country: “ M. Paul Jones has for five 
months deported himself among us with such 
wisdom and modesty as to add infinitely to the 
reputation gained by his courage and exploits.” 

He was soon after appointed government 
agent to settle the matter of the prize-money 
of the Bon Homme Richard, and gave a bond to 
the government of $200,000, which was fully 
equal to a million in this day. He landed at 
Plymouth, England, and went to London, where 
he remained for a day or two the guest of John 
Adams. From London he went to Paris. He 
proved to be a passionate but acute advocate; 
and although the plainness of his language must 
have made the French diplomats’ hair stand 
on end, he finally succeeded in getting the 
money —a feat but slightly inferior to his fight 
with and capture of the Serafis. He made 
no charge for his services, but only for his ex- 
penses, which were, however, large. He went 
to court, and “mixed with the great.” Jef- 
ferson, his tried friend, was then minister to 
France. Paul Jones at this time became ac- 
quainted with John Ledyard, who had been 
with Captain Cook in his last voyage. Led- 
yard gave him an account of the vast wealth in 
fur-bearing animals in the Pacific, which recent 
years have so amply confirmed. Paul Jones’s 
perspicuous mind saw the reasonableness of 
this, as did Jefferson and Robert Morris; but 
although an elaborate plan was formed for an 
expedition, it fell through. It was during this 
visit that he wrote his account of his adven- 
tures in the service of the United States, which 
was handed about from one person to another 
at the French court. It was read, among others, 
by M. de Malesherbes and Count d’Estaing, 
both of whom wrote complimenting him highly 
on the relation, which was undoubtedly full of 
interest, and written in a captivating style, as he 
was not then writing to a countess, but merely 
telling, witha sailor’s directness, what happened 
to him with a ship. 
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At this time he was well received by Eng- 
lishmen of high character at Paris. He fre- 
quently visited the British Embassy, being on 
friendly terms with the ambassador, the Duke 
of Dorset. Lord Wemyss was another friend of 
his, and the brave Admiral Digby sought his 
acquaintance. Hereturned tothe United States 
in the spring of 1787, when Congress approved 
of his accounts, allowed all he asked, and pre- 
sented him with a gold medal with a gratifying 
inscription. There were still some unsettled af- 
fairs concerning certain prize ships that had been 
sent to Denmark and seized and sold by the 
Danish government. Paul Jones was empow- 
ered as agent in this matter, and the Congress 
gave him a special letter of recommendation 
to Louis XVI.: one of the greatest honors ever 
bestowed by the United States on a citizen. In 
December he landed at Dover,,and went to 
London, where he conferred with Mr. Adams 
on the Copenhagen affair. After a few days in 
England, he went to Paris. The first person he 
informed of his arrival was Mr. Jefferson, whom 
he asked to keep it secret, but to call on him 
at his hotel in the Rue des Vieux Augustines. 
Mr. Jefferson called promptly, and unfolded to 
him a brilliant scheme for Paul Jones’s further 
advancement. M. de Simolin, the Russian am- 
bassador, had asked Mr. Jefferson to sound Paul 
Jones on the subject of accepting a high com- 
mand inthe navy ofthe Empress Catherine, who 
was then at war with the Turks. This prospect 
was much more pleasing to Paul Jones than be- 
ing with a French squadron of evolution, which 
he must have been convinced by that time meant 
more evolution than fighting. He agreed that, 
after having settled his business at Copenhagen, 
he would go to St. Petersburg and consider the 
offer. He went to Copenhagen, arriving in 
March; and was presented to the court with 
all the prestige the French ambassador could 
command. As usual, Paul Jones was greatly 
impressed with the civilities of the great. The 
queen dowager was full of “dignity and deport- 
ment,” the princess royal was “a charming per- 
son,” the prince royal “ extremely affable” ; and 
he was invited to sup with the royal family, 
which gave him more:pleasure than one would 
have imagined. But he soon after wrote to 
Count Bernstorff, Danish minister of foreign 
affairs, that although “ particularly flattered by 
the polite attentions” bestowed upon him, “ yet 
I have observed with great concern, you never 
lead the conversation to the subject of my mis- 
sion here.” Count Bernstorff’s letter in reply 
is a gem of diplomatic platitudes, and for once 
Paul Jones found his adversary too slippery 
for him. The ingenious Bernstorff found some 
flaw in the powers conferred on Paul Jones, 
and as Mr. Jefferson was then negotiating a 
treaty with Denmark, the affair went over. Paul 
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Jones, however, accepted, with the knowledge 
and approval of Mr. Jefferson, the offer of a 
sum of money from the Danish government — 
presumably his share of the prize-money. This 
sum, however, was never paid, and the partic- 
ulars of the subject are not known.! On this 
northern journey his health first began to fail. 
At last, in April, 1788, he left Copenhagen to 
accept a commission in the Russian navy, for 
which he had not up to that time received spe- 
cific permission from the United States. He 
wrote to Mr. Jefferson: “I must rely on your 
friendship to justify to the United States the 
important step I now take, conformable to your 
advice. .. . I can never renounce the glorious 
title of a citizen of the United States.” 

It would seem that the prospect of gaining 
new honors was so fascinating to Paul Jones 
that he was willing at Copenhagen to under- 
take real service under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances. Instead of being made a rear- 
admiral, as he expected, he was offered the 
commission of captain-commandant; and when 
he objected, he was supposed to be appeased 
with the promise of a major-general’s com- 
mission! To the surprise of the Russians, 
he declined to become a major-general. He 
showed his old spirit of daring in his journey 
to Russia. He determined to go by sea, owing 
to the blockade of the land route with snow. 
He engaged a large and a small boat at Gresh- 
olm, and without telling the men where he 
was going, put off in ugly weather. When op- 
posite Stockholm he forced the sailors at the 
point of a pistol to enter the Baltic Sea, and 
thence they were driven by the wind into the 
Gulf of Finland. The small boat was lost, but 
all the men were saved. After four days they 
were landed at Reval in Livonia. The voyage 
had never been made before at that season, and 
was counted until then an impossibility. Paul 
Jones mentions that he had a small compass, 
and by fixing the lamp of his traveling-carriage 
to it he was enabled to see. 

He was received with great honors at St. 
Petersburg, and, as usual, found everything 
lovely at first sight. The empress “ entirely 
captivated” him; Potemkin was but little less 
captivating. He was made a rear-admiral at 
last, which caused thirty English officers to 
wait upon Admiral Grieg and declare their 
determination not to serve with Paul Jones. 
Their protest was disregarded, and Paul Jones 
was despatched to the Liman to take charge, 
as he supposed, of naval operations against 
the Turks. He found, however, that his com- 


1 It has been surmised that Paul Jones’s acceptance 
of this money, which Jefferson recommended, was for 
the purpose of committing the’ Danish government to 
the payment of the whole of the prize-money, by pay- 
ing any part of it. 
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mand had to be divided with an old acquain- 
tance of his, the Prince of Nassau, a gentle- 
man adventurer, of whose personal courage 
Paul Jones expresses a very poor opinion, adding 
that the prince had sailed around the world, yet 
did not understand the points of the compass. 
In Potemkin and Nassau he had a precious 
pair to deal with. They thought him crazy be- 
cause he expressed respect for, and treated 
courteously, the brave old Turkish commander. 
In the mass of correspondence, diplomatic and 
otherwise, the facts are not really difficult to 
discover. Paul Jones was still Paul Jones, 
but he had a spoiled court favorite and a con- 
scienceless adventurer to satisfy, and also to 
withstand the enmities and prejudices of the 
English officers. Nevertheless, all that was done 
of value in the campaign was done by him. 

In December he returned, ill and discour- 
aged, to St. Petersburg, and here a frightful 
misfortune awaited him. He was accused bya 
wicked woman of an infamous crime. He de- 
manded an investigation ; but his whilom friend 
Potemkin gave orders to Paul Jones’s advo- 
cate forbidding him or any other person to 
meddle in the affair at his peril. Every door 
in St. Petersburg was shut in his face. The 
French ambassador was Comte de Ségur, and 
as soon as he heard of this calumny he went 
to see Paul Jones. De Ségur found him sitting 
at a table, with a pair of loaded pistols before 
him; and he burst into tears on seeing the one 
friend left him. De Ségur asked him to tell the 
truth, and promised thateven if he were guilty he 
should be befriended. Paul Jones swore most 
solemnly that he was perfectly innocent, and 
pointed out discrepancies in the woman’s story, 
such as representing him conversingin Russian, 
of which he spoke not a word. He also had 
complete proofs that the woman had seen him 
but once, and that she was a practised impostor 
and a professional blackmailer. 

Armed with proofs, De Ségur went boldly to 
the empress; and the result was that Paul Jones 
was completely exonerated. He wasreceived at 
court with distinction, and De Ségur says that 
those who had fled from him at the first hint of 
disgrace were the most unblushing in their obse- 
quiousness to him afterward. Paul Jones, how- 
ever, had every reason to wish toleave acountry 
where his brilliant prospects had turned out so 
disastrously ; and having received, after some 
squabbling for it, the ribbon of St. Anne, he set 
out for Paris, on what he calls “a parole,” in the 
autumn of 1788. Hewasarmed with lettersfrom 
many eminent persons, attesting the correct- 
ness of his behavior at St. Petersburg, especially 
one from M. Genét to his sister Madame Cam- 
pan. He passed through Warsaw, where he 
became friends with Kosciusko, and visited the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg by invitation. He then 
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went to Holland, and thence to England, where, 
he says laconically, “I escaped being mur- 
dered on landing.” His business matters re- 
quired his presence in Paris; but at this time 
(1789-90) affairs were so turbulent that he 
seemed to be waiting for the times to become 
quieter. He alludes to this very distantly in his 
correspondence ; but what is still more remark- 
able, there is not a line in any of his letters 
written before he reached France, or afterward, 
referring in any way to the agonizing throes 
of the Revolution through which the country 
was passing. Governments were changing; 
“ His Most Christian Majesty,” toward whom 
he professed the warmest attachment (and no 
doubt a sincere one), and the queen — that 
“sweet Girl” —were in the most frightful peril ; 
the men and women with whom he delighted 
to be associated were fugitives for their lives, 
or else their blood made red the places of ex- 
ecution: and yet there is not a hint of this in 
all the voluminous writings of Paul Jones. It 
has been shrewdly conjectured that he forbore 
mentioning names and events lest he should 
compromise his friends if his letters were seized, 
which was often the case. In December, 1791, 
however, when things were beginning to look 
black for poor Louis XVI., Paul Jones showed 
hima mark of gratitude by sending him, through 
Lafayette, some fur linings he had brought 
from Russia, and a message saying he would 
accompany Lafayette to court as soon as his 
health permitted. He showed no anxiety for 
himself in those dreadful times, although his 
connection with the court had beensointimate ; 
but returned to Paris, and remained there till 
his death the next summer. 

His health was now quite gone, and he 
speaks of himself as an old man, although 
he had barely turned five and forty. He suf- 
fered from a complication of diseases, and kept 
his bed much of the time. There is a very 
touching letter from him to one of his sisters, 
trying to heal a family quarrel. He inculcated 
charity and forbearance with no mean skill, 
and his allusions to his belief in a future life 
were frank and forcible. He and the Empress 
Catherine had become mutually tired of each 
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other, and he evidently regretted his tempo- 
rary connection with Russia. Mr. Jefferson ex- 
pressed himself as sincerely sorry he had urged 
the plan; but Paul Jones, in his letters to 
Washington, Jefferson, Lafayette, and others, 
carefully avoided shifting the responsibility 
for his misfortunes in Russia on any except the 
actual culprits. 

During 1791-92 he was sometimes ill in his 
bed for months ata time. Inthe spring of 1792 
he grew very ill; and in July it was plain his 
end was approaching. It has been said often 
enough to be believed that he died poor and 
neglected. On the contrary, he was attended 
by an eminent doctor, formerly physician to the 
queen, and Gouverneur Morris, who was then 
American minister at Paris, paid him every 
attention. Nor did he lack for other friends. 

On July 18, in the afternoon, seeing he was 
fast failing, Gouverneur Morris induced him 
to draw up his will. It is a simple document in 
which hedivideshis property between his sisters, 
and names Robert Morris as his sole executor. 

He was then able to sit up in an arm-chair, 
and his friends left him to have the will copied 
into French. They returned at eight o’clock, and 
witnessed it, after which Paul Jones retired to 
his bedroom. Presently came the queen’s phy- 
sician. They all went into the room, and there 
on the bed, face downward, lay Paul Jones. 
The great captain was no more: “in peace, 
after so many storms; in honor, after so much 
obloquy.” 

Two days later he was buried. The National 
Assembly resolved in its proces verbal to send 
a deputation of twelve members to honor “ the 
memory of Paul Jones, Admiral of the United 
States of America, . . . a man who has well 
served the cause of liberty.” 

In the funeral discourse over him it was 
said: ‘“‘The fame of the brave outlives him; 
his portion is immortality.” 

So long as ships sail the sea will the name 
of Paul Jones be respected. His country owes 
him a great debt; for he truly said, “I have ever 
looked out for the Honour of the American 
Flag.” And it may be said of him, as of the 
great Condé: “This man was born a captain.” 


Molly Eltiot Seawell. 
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EMANA SANTA,” in Se- 
ville! By the middle of the 
week Paulina felt that her rep- 
ertory of impressions of the 
gay little Andalusian city was 
already full, and yet the best 

were still to come. 

Her family — the Gilchrists accompanying 
— had putin the time intervening between their 
visit to Ronda and the beginning of Holy 
Week, at Cordova. Of the great mosque she 
had brought away a dream of elaborated art 
never to be displaced ; and of drives and walks, 
and excursions in the foothills of the sierra 
near the town, there were memories that each 
day but made more precious. Paulina did not 
admit to herself that she might have had most 
of this “ preciousness” without a setting of 
Spanish hills. 

In the Court of Oranges, just outside the en- 
trance of the mosque, at the moment when 
their hands were upon the leathern curtain that 
hangs at the temple door, they had come upon 
two familiar figures — Judge Galusha W. Treat 
and his “lady”—arm in arm, making the rounds 
with a haughty courier who was evidently 
administering information—as Mrs. Squeers’s 
brimstone and treacle was administered — by 
main force. 

“ Hello, judge,” said Roger, cheerily; “I 
was thinking of you but a moment since. Here 
are a lot of Western newspapers that have fol- 
lowed me from home, that I thought you would 
like to see, among them a copy of the ‘Sledge- 
ville Advertiser.’ ” 

The judge stopped short. A beatified look 
overspread his face, as he stretched out his 
hand to receive the coveted journal. 

“You can go on inside, Malvina,” he ob- 
served gently to his spouse. “I ‘Il just sit 
down here on the edge of this fountain, and 
see what the ‘Advertiser’ ’s got to say.” 

And, with that, the late American lawmaker, 
who had arrived in Cordova the night before, 
and was to leave it that afternoon, seated him- 
self with his back to the peerless mosque, and 
plunged with instant absorption into the col- 
umns that were to reveal to his homesick spirit 
details of more interest than the world’s won- 
der could afford! 
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At Seville they had found every room in 
the hotels and annexes filled, at double the 
ordinary prices, for the week. Vehicles of all 
sorts were ordered from the streets until after the 
passing of the last of the processions on Good 
Friday night. The squares, with their rows of 
orange-trees like torches of golden flame, were 
encircled with booths for the sale of petty mer- 
chandise and cooling drinks. In the streets 
congregated peasants, soldiers, townspeople, 
tourists, and visitors, among whom none trod 
more gladsomely than our little group, drifted 
together by the happy chance of travel and 
reinforced by the welcome addition of their 
friends, the Blounts. 

The days had sped by on golden wings 
when, on the evening of Holy Thursday, Pau- 
lina sat on a chair in their box in the open 
portico of the town hall, looking below her 
into the paved square, around which arose tall 
cream- and blue- and pink-washed houses, their 
balconies, to the top stories, crowded with citi- 
zens in gala costume. 

These boxes, of temporary construction, 
were filled with the best of Sevillian society, 
who, arriving about four o’clock, had spent 
the afternoon chatting and visiting each other, 
in the intervals of the passing of the holy images. 

Of the gray facade behind them, draped with 
gold and scarlet, the doors and windows were 
filled with spectators. The street beneath was 
a continually shifting mass of people, all ani- 
mation and cigar-smoke, till far down one of 
the narrow dark streets debouching into the 
square was espied the glimmer of lantern or 
taper, or the gleam of a gold-worked banner. 
Then silence fell, cigars were put away, hats 
were removed, and necks were craned toward 
the coming show. 

The processions, which had been passing in- 
termittently during the past two days, were best 
to be seen at twilight, when the electric lights 
had just begun to scatter their white radiance 
upon the dusk, and the sefioras in the balconies 
were becoming mere blots of black against the 
light backgrounds of the houses. Paulina, who 
had hitherto refused to be impressed by it, was 
possessed by a new and strange emotion. The 
spectacle was for her now invested with true 
religious mystery. She wanted to hear nojarring 
sound, as out of the dusk of the narrow street 
emerged the ivory-white figure of Christ, Vir- 






















gin, angel, or patron saint, shrined in glittering 
tapers, robed in royal magnificence, wearing 
jewels worth a king’s ransom. 

Preceding the figures, or following them, 
came Roman guards on horseback, Nazarenes 
bearing golden crosses and trumpets, a choir 
of angels afoot, another of sibyls, seminari- 
ans, minor clergy, Roman foot-soldiers, guards 
with arms reversed. And all the air seemed 
filled with the sweet, pathetic wailing of the 
bands. 

As they passed into the thronged square, 
there was no sound or stir in the assemblage 
standing bareheaded to receive them, unless 
a peasant woman cried out in ecstasy, or a 
man lifted up his voice in nasal chant of 
homage. When the glittering army had filed 
by, and was again lost in the gloom of a neigh- 
boring street, Sir Piers turned to ask Paulina 
how she had liked it, and saw that tears were 
in her eyes. 

“Tt is not their religion — it is their music 
that affects me,” she said. “ You were right. 
You knew me better than I knew myself.” 

Throughout the night she was again and 
again aroused by the thrilling strain of the dirge 
of the Passion. Once, as it swelled in the street 
below, she ran barefooted into her balcony and 
knelt there in the darkness until it died away. 
In her overstrained state of sensibility, this act 
was a sort of desperate relief. For, ah! what 
mischief had been wrought, by the days just 
passed, upon poor Paulina’s capacity to resist 
tender experience! 


BerorEten o’clock on the morning of Easter 
Eve, Paulina, taking the maid for protection, 
went alone to the Church of San Salvador, for 
the final religious ceremony, the “ Rending of 
the Veil.” 

It was her thought thus to escape the others, 
to hie her away in solitude, and in the gloom of 
the great church to ponder over hersin to Roger 
and to herself. For now there was no illusion: 
where Gilchrist was not, for Paulina there was 
no light. She loved him with a girl’s fervor; 
and although he had given her no further sign 
of response, a look, a word, the consciousness 
that he had her continually in mind, kept her in 
a delicious tremblement whenever he was near. 

Under the rose-window above the altarpiece 
veiled from sight by a purple curtain, some 
priests were droning. Around her the Spanish 
women in black mantillas came in with prayer- 
chairs and books and beads, and fell upon 
their knees. Polly, too, wanted to pray, but 
she found no words. Her heart said only, 
“ How can I give him up?” and the blushes 
burned upon her cheeks. With such thoughts 
of the creature, how could she go upon her 
knees to the Creator? She felt forlorn, ashamed. 
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At last she knelt and, murmuring a little prayer, 
made new resolutions to be strong and true to 
Roger. The tears ran down her cheeks, but she 
felt comforted. 

Happening to glance across the church, she 
saw, to her surprise, May and Roger standing 
behind a pillar, evidently unable to secure seats. 
They were close together. Something in the 
expression of May’s face when she looked at 
him, answering some whispered comment, sent 
a little dart of joy into Paulina’s armor: She 
had shut her eyes not to look at them—all in 
the church was hushed in mysterious silence 
— when suddenly there was a mad jangling of 
bells, a burst of music, the full force of the organ 
made the dull, incense-laden air tremble in every 
nook of the great interior — cannon-rockets 
burst in the gallery, sending out clouds of 
smoke! 

And then the purple curtain was rent asun- 
der, showing the light and glory hidden behind 
it. Lent was past and gone! Easter was pro- 
claimed! The world was called on to rejoice. 
For every burdened soul there was new hope, 
and Paulina took fresh courage. 

While waiting for the church to clear, she 
knew, without looking, that May and Roger 
had disappeared—unaware of her presence. 
Coming out, she brushed against Gilchrist, 
standing under one of the canopied /asios 
exhibited in the procession the day before, and 
looking inscrutable. She had no idea whether 
or not he had seen her until that moment. 

“ T fancied you would be here,” he said, join- 
ing her. “I came to ask if I may n’t take you 
to see some Murillos.” 

“But May?” asked Paulina, hesitating. 

“ She —did n’t you see her ?—has gone off 
with your cousin, who is really immensely kind 
to my recent school-girl. They are bound for 
the Alcazar, which May likes especially.” 

“T think I had better go to my mother,” she 
said, after a pause. 

“No. Please don’t. She has Lady Edmund, 
May has Woodbury, and I’ve got noone. Don’t 
you compassionate me ?” 

“Yes,” said Polly, as lightly as she could. 
“ But you will excuse me now. I must really 
take Justina back to the hotel.” 





LaTER that day, Paulina drove with Lucy 
Blount through Las Delicias,—literally, in the 
dulcet afternoon, a garden of delights,— with 
Guadalquivir flowing alongside, the walks on 
its river-bank shaded with olive and orange, 
palm and Japanese medlar, and with rose and 
jasmine in its bosquets! 

In the broad roadway open vehicles, four 
lines abreast, displayed the fair Andalusian 
(three of them on aseat, in general), now attired 
in the white mantilla, carrying the pink para- 
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sol laid away for forty days; flowers at her 
breast, in her lap ; smiles on her lip, in her eye ; 
nodding, exchanging greetings and kisses of 
the hand with the inmates of other carriages ; 
coquettishly pretending not to have seen the 
admirer who had left the bridle-path in chase 
of her, until, when his horse grazed her wheel, 
she cried out in astonishment! 

Beauty, fashion, rank, the lights of local gov- 
ernment, foreign visitors, all to-day were press- 
ing in one direction. The world was on its way 
to the Tablada, to see the bulls destined for to- 
morrow’s sacrifice. 

Some few miles distant from the town, in a 
field surrounded by a deep trench, inclosed in 
turn by a rail fence, were gathered a group of 
six fighting bulls, black, or black-and-white, 
with the twenty tame belled cattle who served 
as their custodians. 

Upon the fence, having scrambled up a clay 
bank to lean over it, were seen grave officials, 
soldiers, fine ladies, men and boys; every one 
excitedly discussing the points and chances 
of the heroes of the morrow’s fray. Bets were 
laid and booked; a premonitory thrill made 
itself felt even by the uninitiated. Of those 
to the manner born, gentle and simple seemed 
to be equally under the spell of a hereditary 
vendetta, thirsting for the blood of the poor 
brutes! 

Shoulder to shoulder with the aristocracy 
crowded as many of the lower orders as had 
been able to walk, or to pile into donkey-carts to 
drive, thither. With the hostility of their fathers 
to the bull surging in their veins, they called 
out to him derisively, “ Olé, toro! Bravo, toro! 
Buen toro!” and taunted him with his ap- 
proaching fate ; every bull looking back at his 
insulters in sullen majesty. 

While, as with the rest, Lady Edmund and 
Paulina hung over the fence, a caballero in the 
national costume of black and silver rode at 
a gallop down upon the assembled carriages, 
then pulled up his noble black steed, which 
stood scattering foam on his own shining coat. 
The handsome rider—sitting his peaked sad- 
dle like a centaur in silver buttons with a 
jacket cut short behind —knew well the the- 
atrical value of this arrival. He was evidently 
some young swell of the sporting world, and the 
women fluttered and whispered at sight of him. 
Upon the Americans, however, he chose to 
bestow his most bewitching glances. 

“Saucy creature!” said Lucy, observing this. 
“T am sorry we came alone, dear. But what 
can he do but look at us?” 

“ Let us go back to the carriage,” said Pau- 
lina. “ I have had enough of these poor doomed 
creatures, at any rate.”- 

“TI fully expected to find Ted and Gilchrist 
here,” answered herlittle ladyship, gathering up 
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her dainty petticoats to avoid the mire, as she 
sprang down the bank. “ They said they were 
coming. I thought it would be such fun to 
surprise them!” 

‘Shall we wait awhile in the carriage until 
they come?” she added; and Paulina acqui- 
esced. The two young women, chatting toge- 
ther, had no idea of the attention they excited. 
Slim, sallow young fellows with black, sparkling 
eyes drew near and formed into a ring around 
them, exchanging free comments upon the 
strangers. The caballero in black and silver, 
more bold than the rest, sprang from his horse, 
and, leading the fiery but submissive creature 
by the rein, came to the side of the carriage, 
where, putting one foot upon the step, he ad- 
dressed the ladies in a speech that brought 
delight to their less audacious admirers. 

“ Polly!” cried Lucy, awake to the im- 
pertinence, “he is daring to speak to us. My 
dear, look in another direction, and he will go 
away. That is what we get for coming alone, 
I suppose; and won’t Ted give me a wig- 
ging for it!” 

But the caballero, now put upon his mettle by 
the encouragement of his audience, did not go 
away. He persisted in his attentions, presum- 
ing so far as to take a rosebud from his jacket 
and offer it to Paulina, who was nearer him, 
with a smile of seductive assurance. 

“ Drive on this instant, cochero!” cried Lady 
Edmund, imperiously. But the cabman, turn- 
ing on his box to take in the liveliness of the 
situation, was in no hurry to disturbit. He re- 
plied, but what he said the women did not 
understand ; and the moment seemed to both 
of them a long one before a carriage, arriving 
on a line with theirs at a little distance, re- 
vealed to their delighted eyes their expected 
protectors. 

Paulina saw Lucy’s clear cry to her husband 
answered by a sudden angry lighting up of 
Blount’s face as he turned and became aware 
ofthecauseoftheappeal. But that was in pass- 
ing only. The place seemed full to her of Gil- 
christ’s fierce wrath when he, too, perceived 
their embarrassment. What became ofthe ring 
of onlookers nobody thought to notice. Atsight 
of the two big Britons advancing upon them, 
the “ gentlemen of Spain” melted into thin air; 
and the gay caballero, with his hand on their 
carriage door, seized in the grip of a Titan, was 
dashed by Gilchrist into the mire beneath the 
feet of his own horse, who — nobler creature 
— stood eying his fallen master in silent sym- 
pathy, without offering to stir. 

It was over in a twinkling, and Lucy was 
being scolded roundly by her husband for her 
temerity in venturing there alone with Paulina. 

“ But, Ted, Polly and I were not really afraid 
of those men. What could they doto us? And 
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I thought it would be so pleasant for you to 
come on us unexpectedly.” 

“ My dear, in married life the unexpected is 
always dangerous,” answered Blount, laughing 
against his will. ‘“ And if you were not fright- 
ened, what did that look mean upon both your 
faces ? How on earth came you to be here by 
yourselves ?” 

“ We were driving in Las Delicias, and the 
coachman proposed it, and we thought it would 
bea lark. Ted, thisisa horrid man. Just now 
he refused to drive away, and answered us 
most insolently.” 

“JT noticed him,” said Gilchrist; “and I 
am reserving for his jacket such a dusting as 
he is not likely to get again for his deserts. 
But as we must all go back to town, and each 
carriage holds only two, we will let him wait 
for his punishment. Are you ladies ready to 
return ?” 

“When you and Ted have done looking at 
the bulls,” said Lucy. “Then, if you don’t 
mind, I ‘ll drive in with you, Sir Piers. The 
best of husbands is not good company when 
he thinks it his duty to scold his wife. And I’d 
like to know what I married for, if it was n’t to 
be able to chaperon girls.” 

“Try to grow up first yourself, and then you 
may be able to chaperon girls,” observed her 
husband. 

“Oh! my dear Polly, did ever you see such 
a rage as Gilchrist was in?” whispered Lucy, 
as they stood in the wake of their champions, 
from whom the crowd now kept a respectful 
distance. “The vein in his forehead has n’t 
gone down yet, and his eyes have blue sparks 
in them. I wonder if Lady Gilchrist ever of- 
fended him before she ran away. One such 
glance would make me shrivel like Semele. I 
am glad Ted’s forehead is smooth again. What 
I like is easy going, not living harnessed to Ju- 
piter, and all that; don’t you? You will have an 
easy husband, too. Roger is as plucky as any 
man living, Billy says; but he is slow to wrath. 
You ’d have thought just now that Gilchrist was 
the offended husband, and Ted the friend whe 
had driven out with him and happened in on 
the offense. Look, Polly; there goes our enemy, 
off at a gallop as he came. He never thought 
of resenting Sir Piers, did he? But at night, in 
some dusky corner of the street, he would im- 
prove the opportunity to plunge a knife into 
him from behind. Polly, what ’s the matter ? — 
you are white as wax.” 

“Tam thinking that I don’t want to go to 
the bull-fight to-morrow,” said Polly, menda- 
clously. 

“ But you must ; you ’’ve promised. Ah! they 
have seen enough; wemay gonow. By the way, 
Polly, do you envy our cabby the thrashing that 
is in store for him?” 
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Paulina had a word with Sir Piers when he 
helped her into the carriage. 

“T wish you would let that driver off,” she 
said. “ He is such a poor apology for a man, 
I think he is beneath your pains.” 

“ Not even to please you,” he answered 
briefly; and that the offender came into his 
own was reasonably to be believed, although 
neither Lucy nor Paulina ventured again to 
touch upon the subject. 


DINNER was over at the Hotel de Madrid. 
The people, crowded at the tables in the great 
dining-hall, had lingered in their seats to watch 
the gyrations ofa band ofstudent-musicians clad 
in black, with black cloaks, and three-cornered 
hats decked each with an ivory spoon. 

Singing, playing, and dancing, they had 
marched the length of theroom and back, when, 
suddenly, one of their number burst away from 
the rest, and indulged in a series of somersaults 
around the tables, striking the tambourine with 
his head, elbow, knee, and toe alternately. 

When the collection to reward this feat of 
musical agility had been taken up, the guests 
sauntered out into the patio of the hotel, which 
at that time of the year contained the most cos- 
mopolitan crowd in Spain. 

Under the cool plash of a fountain in the cen- 
ter grew a bed of large-leaved ivy trained close 
tothe ground, and aboveit were festooned vines, 
making a tent-shaped roof. The scent of the 
orange-flowers—that is the scent of Spain— 
mingled with odors of less fragrant incense- 
bearing plants. All this lighted by electricity 
beneath the deep blue vault of the Sevillian 
night! 

On the inner walls of the corridor running 
around the court were placarded the large red- 
and-blue posters headed by the familiar figure 
of the “toro,” and setting forth the attractions 
of the coming bull-fight of Easter Sunday —the 
greatest of the year. Alternating with these 
were announcements in French and Spanish of 
national dances, gipsy dances, operas, theaters, 
balls,—all that Seville could devise for the en- 
tertainment of Messieurs les voyageurs étran- 
gers. The suave manager at his desk in acorner 
was kept busy answering questions, and giving 
advice as to what form of amusement Jessieurs 
les voyageurs should choose. 

In the crowd, strolling, or sitting at little 
tables over after-dinner coffee, many nations 
were represented, of whom America was, for 
once, in the minority in numbers. A Russian 
grand duke, having dined democratically in the 
neighborhood of some opera-singers and a fa- 
mous picador, walked to and fro, smoking and 
staring at the women. Taller bya head thanany 
man in the throng, blond and distinguished, his 
heavy eyes looked wearily upon the world ; his 
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half-open mouth suggested vacuity and cruelty. 
His attendant prince, a good-looking young 
man with sly eyes and a hard mouth, talked 
with an ex-ambassador of France to America. 
Some Englishwomen of title, wearing “the last 
cry” in French costumes and bonnets, were 
sipping coffee and Zigueurs in company with 
their husbands and half a dozen diplomats. A 
“rare pale” Polish princess, in black gauze and 
jet, held her little court while smoking her ciga- 
rette. Flower-sellers carrying trays of roses, and 
the big Sevillian carnations that are a wonder 
of size and tint and spicery, penetrated every- 
where. The air was soft and cool, the scene 
gay and changeful. Old Mr. Woodbury, who 
had for many years spent his evenings in his 
library at home, like any other respectable citi- 
zen of New York, napping behind the “ Even- 
ing Pillar,” here sat bolt upright, wide awake, 
puffing at a good cigar (which,we may observe, 
he had brought with him to Spain), and entirely 
in the spirit of the occasion. 

“ My dear papa,” said Mrs. Standish, who 
sat near him, “I wish you would listen to me. 
I really must speak to ‘you seriously; and we 
are so rarely to ourselves.” 

Mr. Woodbury withdrew his eyes, heaving 
asigh. He had a recollection of the days when 
the mother of Mrs. Standish had prefaced her 
talks much in the same fashion, and it had never 
turned out well. 

“Well, Rose,I’mlistening. By George! she’s 
a deuced fine woman, that princess what ’s-her- 
name, that ’s smoking the cigarette.” 

“ Papa, at home you would think a woman 
quite improper who was smoking a cigarette.” 

“Just wait, Rose, till I order an absinthe 
gommée. I don’t know why, but it seems to 
make me digest my dinner.” 

“T am sure it is bad for you, papa. But 
there, now you have ordered it, pray listen 
to me.” 

“Very well. Keep to the point; don’t wan- 
der ; and out with it.” 

“T am beginning to be very anxious about 
Roger and May Gilchrist. Since Ronda, when 
they nave been together almost constantly, he 
is evidently much absorbed in her.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ Really and truly, papa.” 

“ She ’s a stunner in looks, though I prefer 
‘em livelier, myself, like Lucy Blount —” 

“T can’t tell what ’s come over you. At 
home, it would have made you angry even to 
suggest this. And another matter, papa. Do 
you think it was quite the thing, before all those 
people and your own grandchildren, when that 
brazen cachucha dancer threw her handker- 
chief into your lap, for you to tie up a piece of 
gold in it, and throw it back to her?” 

“Ts this what you wanted to say ?” 
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“Oh, no. But I thought I would men- 
tion it.” 

“Rose! Please understand that if I tie my 
head up in a pocket-handkerchief and throw 
it at a dancer, it’s my own affair. Did n’t you 
see everybody doing what I did? It ’s the cus- 
tom of the country. There! Now, as to these 
children, can’t Polly hold on to her own sweet- 
heart, I ’d like to know?” 

“The trouble with Polly is, she ’s Polly, I 
suppose. She has been always capricious with 
Roger; and lately she ’s taken a new turn of 
being quiet, not like herself—moping, and go- 
ing off alone.” 

“ No doubt indigestion. Tell Wilcox to give 
you some of those pellets I always take.” 

“No, it ’s not indigestion. Once or twice, 
to try her, I’ve hinted that Roger was too 
much taken up with May; but then, instead 
of being cast down, she has asked, ‘ Do you 
really think so—do you, mama, do you ?’— 
and has kissed me, and jumped all over the 
room. She must be hysterical. And it also 
troubles me what poor Sir Piers will think if 
Roger gets his daughter interested in him, and 
he naturally can’t speak to him, and he—” 

“ Rose, you drive me distracted with your 
he’s and him’s. Thank God, here comes Lucy 
Blount to break up this doleful conference. 
I don’t know why members of a family, when- 
ever they are left alone, should settle down to 
talking about dismal family topics. You are a 
good woman, my dear, but you are getting 
more like your mother every day you live.” 

“ Here you are!” said Lady Edmund to Mrs. 
Standish. “I have left the rest of them in my sit- 
ting-room to come to ask if you will let Paulina 
go with me to the bull-fight.” 

“ My dear Lucy!—” said Mrs. Standish ; 
then was speechless, 

“IT know what you would say. But Ted has 
taken a box, and he says we must go to see 
the crowd and the parade, and we can leave 
if we don’t like it. Roger and May will go, and 
Sir Piers —if we can get him out of that vortex 
of his swell countrywomen that pounced upon 
him directly they came.” 

“My child, how can a vortex pounce?” 
asked Mr. Woodbury, mildly. 

“T don’t know; but I ’m too excited to care 
for mixed metaphors. I hope, dear Mr. Wood- 
bury, you don’t think me a bloodthirsty wretch 
for wanting to see the show that is Spain in 
miniature.” 

“I mean to go myself,” said the valiant el- 
der. “ Now, Rose, I know you want to con- 
fer with Justina—you always do at this hour; 
so leave me here with my little friend Lucy. 
Sit here, Lucy, by me. It seems only the other 
day since I gave you a wax doll, and now you 
have a live doll of your own.” 
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“ Dear angel!” cried Lucy; “and here I 
am rollicking in foreign parts, and he is no 
doubt lying awake in his little crib in Biarritz, 
and longing for his mama.” 

“ Let us hope he is more wholesomely em- 
ployed. Lucy, that daughter of mine has been 
telling me all is not as it should be between 
my boy and girl. You know, my dear, how 
my old heart is bound up in the idea of their 
match. You are a sensible as well as a good 
woman — the combination, in my experience, 
has proved rare. Tell me if you think I have 
anything to be seriously anxious about.” 

“ Polly —?” began Lucy, who had been 
taking a few notes on her own account. 

“ Roger,” interrupted Mr. Woodbury. “He 
has allowed himself to be drawn off by a pair 
of blue eyes and a figure like a young Amazon. 
He might as well want to domesticate Bar- 
tholdi’s Statue of Liberty. They would need 
at least an island to themselves. All I can say 
is that, if it be true, I shall take the earliest 
opportunity to express my opinion of it by a 
codicil to my will.” 

“ Roger?” repeated Lucy, wondering. “I 
had not thought of that.” 

“Then, my dear, you are not as keen as I 
supposed. That is what Rose tells me is tak- 
ing place; and, though I'll be hanged if I give 
her the satisfaction of knowing it, the idea 
drives me mad. My little Polly sha’n’t be 


played fast-and-loose with, and made to suffer 
for Roger’s capers. If we ever get to a place 
where I can do business, I ’Il right her, and 
put her where any man will be proud to ask 
for her. That young jackanapes! Why, Lucy, 
he was the apple of my eye! This very night 
I ‘ll make a memorandum, and have Wilcox 
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and Gillson witness it 

Lucy, aware of the old gentleman’s fashion 
of quick climbing from good nature to wrath, 
knew also that the habit of the family was to 
let the access wear itself away. The valet, 
passing just then, was bid by his master to es- 
cort him to his room, whence Mr. Woodbury 
issued no more that night. 

At the same moment Lady Edmund observed 
Gilchrist leave the group of ladies at a little mar- 
ble table opposite, and make his way in her 
direction. 

“TI hope Mr. Woodbury is not ailing. But 
I can’t regret his departure, as it gives me an 
opportunity I wanted.” 

“ More developments!” said Lucy to her- 
self, as she made place for him on an iron 
. bench; and they affected to listen to the gui- 
tars of the Spanish students, who, after a brief 
intermission, had begun their concert over 
again. 

“T hardly know how to broach it; but I need 
advice — a woman’s advice — your advice.” 
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“You are good to choose me,” she said 
heartily. 

“Since your sympathy with my poor May 
— forshe told me how tenderly you met my re- 
quest to show her her mother’s portrait at Woo- 
ton Magna — I have cherished an idea that you, 
better than any one, would understand my 
present predicament.” 

“T think,” Lucy said, with much sweetness, 
“you need hardly tell me more.” 

“ Then, with your keen intuition, you. have 
divined ?” 

“If you mean that your child needs comfort 
and sympathy now —” 

“ May ?” he said in surprise. “She is hap- 
pier than she ever was in her life. Why should 
she not be? With such a companion of her 
own sex, near her own age; with new amuse- 
ments, pleasures, scenes — oh, I think there is 
nothing to ask for May.” 

“Tt has not occurred to you,” said Lucy, 
hesitating visibly, “that it would be well not 
to expose her to so much of the society of a 
very attractive young man?” 

“T give you my word,” he replied unaffect- 
edly, “ the idea never entered my head. May 
is a child,—a mere child,—not like the girls 
of your country at her age.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is to think of,” said Lady 
Edmund, who was now in her element as a 
confidante. “ Therisk involvesso many others, 
too. Take Roger himself, to begin with —” 

“Woodbury care for May — Woodbury! 
When he has the glorious privilege of loving 
Paulina Standish ? Never!” 

“Oh, my dear friend, so that is your point 
of view!” Lucy wanted to cry out. But she 
read that in his face which silenced levity. It 
was what she had never beheld in any man’s 
face before. She saw that with him this was 
like a matter of life and death. 

“‘T don’t mean to trouble you,” he went on, 
“ with hearing anything more than that I love 
Miss Standish —that I have no right to tell her 
so— that I thought myself stronger than I am, 
and must therefore break away from this party 
for good and all. You know Mr. Woodbury 
intends to go from here to Granada?” 

“Yes. We go with them.” 

“T think theold gentleman hasrather counted 
on my being on hand to take him about the 
place, and so on; at least we had made a tryst 
to meet there. IfI am absent, it will seem like 
poor hospitality, and I want you to help me 
out of the difficulty.” 

“ And May?” 

“T meant tolet her go back to our little domi- 
cile. Dame Josefa, my housekeeper, will take 
every care of her; and I would not punish May 
for my own folly by separating her too soon 
from those who have made her life so bright.” 
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“T am woefully disappointed,” said Lucy, 
half pouting. “I had thought of the transfer 
of our delightful party to Granada with real 
pleasure. But of course I shall help you. Let 
May go and stay at the hotel, there, with me— 
as my guest — my child—till you return. Thus 
I can look out for all contingencies.” 

“ This is the best kindness,” he said, lifting 
her hand in foreign fashion to his lips. “ I shall 
remain here over to-morrow, and on Monday 
shall vanish at cockcrow. When you are ready 
to leave Granada, I shall know it, never fear ; 
and May can then go back to the care of old 
Josefa, whose only fault is over-strictness, till 
I rejoin her. You will interpose your tact be- 
tween me and the dear old man and Mrs, Stan- 
dish. I should not like them to think ill of me. 
As for Miss Standish, I must see her once 
more alone; and then—” 

“Ts that safe ?” 

“ One may say good-by to the dying,” he an- 
swered. “ For her, after this, I must be dead.” 

“You make me shiver,” said poor little sym- 
pathetic Lucy, running away to her bedroom 
for a good cry. 


XII. 


It was a brilliant Easter day, clear and cool, 
when, punctually at three o’clock in the after- 
noon,—for the bull-fight is the one thing on 


time in Spain,— our friends from the Hotel de 
Madrid joined the throng pouring from all 
parts of the town into the streets leading to 
the Plaza de Toros. 

The crowd did not suggest a Parisian mul- 
titude swarming into the Bois for the Grand 
Prix or the Bataille de Fleurs; or yet an Eng- 
lish throng in Hyde Park on Derby day; or 
an Italian populace in the Via Nazionale ona 
holiday in Rome. Underneath all their jollity 
and civility lay hidden the Goth and Vandal, 
with a touch of Arab, that make up the Anda- 
lusian of to-day; and in their gay humor was 
the suggestion of a savage zest for blood. 

Of the gentlefolks in the carriages, the men 
wore ceremonial black, the women light dresses 
and white gloves, with lorgnons and bouquets. 
The poor people, hurrying on foot, with their 
shirts and bodices and sashes and head-hand- 
kerchiefs of blue, orange, and cardinal,—some 
of them having pinched in food and econo- 
mized in tobacco for weeks to scrape together 
money enough to buy aticket,— filled the pave- 
ments and surged into the streets. The mur- 
mur of their combined voices swelled into an 
animated chorus as they came near the goal of 
all their hopes. 

Our party entered the vast cream-colored 
building of the Plaza by one of its many door- 
ways; there was no confusion, all being kept 
in order by civic guards. On the stairs of stone 
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leading to their box more than one heartamong 
them quailed and repented itself of coming, yet 
yearned with a mightier curiosity to see what 
was inside. 

The boxes into which the middle tiers of 
the amphitheater are divided, proved to be, 
at any rate, comfortably remote from the scene 
of conflict — yonder big ring of golden sand, 
half in sun, half in shadow, surrounded by pal- 
pitating thousands assembled to see man’s skill 
matched against a brute’s strength and cunning. 

The scene was an extraordinary realization 
of the old classic picture dreamed of by every 
scholar of Roman history —the wide ellipse, 
the empty arena, the row upon row of expec- 
tant faces, the blue sky above. Away to the 
left, the lovely old Arab tower of the Giralda, 
with its filigree belfry and the circling hawks 
and pigeons, soared to heaven,—the echo of 
its chimes, rung at three o’clock,having but just 
died upon the ear. The ‘odor of flowers worn 
or carried by the women breathed of the South. 

Water-sellers, crying “Agua, agua, limpia y 
ria /” venders of sweets and oranges ; news- 
boys with extras containing the latest news of 
the performers ; sellers of programs divided by 
lines within which were to be registered the 
thrusts of swords, the blows of spears, the 
wounds, the falls,—lifted their voices above 
the din of the crowd. 

Around the outskirts of the arena — from 
which spectators were shut off by a double bar- 
rier, with blind screens inside, where the tore- 
ador flies for refuge from the bull —some of 
the minor actors were unfolding cloaks, trying 
spears, allowing the audience to admire them 
to its heart’s content. 

And at last the thrilling moment had arrived 
when, the chief municipal officer having taken 
his seat where the king sits when there is one, 
the doors opposite him opened. The procession 
came into the ring. It was led by a battalion 
of soldiers preceded by a band of music. Fol- 
lowing, came the picadores, mounted spearmen 
who wore broad felt hats and leather jackets and 
trousers, their legs— with a precaution handed 
down from classic times — being bandaged over 
iron greaves; their spears, sixteen feet in length, 
wrapped in tow till but an inch of the point 
was left visible! 

The chulos next. These were the light skir- 
mishers of the ring, youngsters in training for 
higher feats. Glittering with gold and colors, 
their mission was to fly everywhere at once to 
draw off the bull from an endangered toreador. 
Trailing their gay cloaks, or flaunting them be- 
fore the bull’s horns, or making springs of mar- 
velous agility into the air, they were the most 
picturesque adjunct of the show. 

After the chulos walked the darlings of the 
populace,—the three espadas, or killers of the 
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bull,— whose appearance was the signal for 
shouts and cries of applause, encouragement, 
individualremark. The hitherto quiet audience 
took fire at sight of them! And lastly, El Tiro, 
the mule-team, three abreast, covered with 
bells, embroidery, and tassels, trailing behind 
them the iron hook to be used in dragging off 
the slain bulls and horses. 

Dazzling in finery, they passed proudly 
around the ring, and under the president’s box 
stopped to salute. A trumpet sounded. The 
alguacil, a little policeman smothered beneath 
his hat and feathers and black velvet cloak, 
who brought up the procession and was a butt 
with the crowd, caught the key of the bull’s 
pen, thrown down to him by the president. 
This was an official permission for the sport to 
begin. The procession went out again, leaving 
in the ring the picadores and a few chulos. There 
was a halt, when every heart beat quick. The 
doors leading to the bulls’ quarters flew open. 
Another pause, more exciting than the first. A 
little jet-black fellow with sharp horns, aston- 
ished rather than resentful, trotted from his 
dark cell into the ring, wondering why the sun- 
shine was so bright! 

Perhaps this desert of hot golden sand, with 
the palpitating multitude around it, made him 
long for his own green pasture, his own cool 
rivulet, in Utrera where he was bred. But at 
once every instinct was merged in a fury of 
self-defense ; for he was set upon by the spear 
of a picador, spurring a wretched horse blind- 
folded to his fate. 

Upon the first act of the national drama 
of Spain, as now seen at the headquarters of 
bull-fighting, it were best to let fall a curtain 
thick and dark. It is hideous, unforgivable, 
unforgetable. No Anglo-Saxon who loves the 
horse can look on it without a fierce impulse 
of championship for helpless brutes, followed 
by one of shame for himself for being there. 
The women present, including as a rule the 
better grade of Spaniards, hid their eyes behind 
fans, and sat in sick silence till the cries of the 
audience and the new sound of the trumpet 
announced the carnage at an end. The hor- 
rors they might have seen during the ten open- 
ing minutes of the fight were being dragged 
away by the jangling mule-team, leaving blood- 
tracks behind them. Men sprinkled fresh sand, 
and the second act was called. 

“ Ts it over?” gasped Paulina behind her fan. 

“ Look now; you will see nothing but the 
chulos teasing the bull,” spoke Blount, who 
stood behind her. “This isthe ladies’ part ofthe 
show. Handsome fellows, are n’t they, and ex- 
traordinarily light-footed. Ha! that was a close 
one! The bull had him, almost! But he ’s off 
over the paling, and the bull goes for the other 
fellow who waved his cloak just in time. There 
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are the banderilleros. Bueno! bueno! Well 
done, banderillero! Neatly planted, by Jove! I 
saw aman at Madridsit in his chair till the bull’s 
horns dipped, and then he drove the darts 
into the creature’s neck and escaped, leaving 
the chair on the bull’s horns. Bravo! bravo! 
Capital, is n’t it, Miss Standish?” 

“ It makes my heart ache, if this is the best,” 
answered Polly, shutting her eyes, and again 
retiring behind her fan—a gay fan presented 
by Blount for the occasion. : 

“TI can’t say you are getting much of the 
spectacle,” he said; and then he found himself 
too much interested in the ring to complete 
the work of consoling a nervous girl. 

And, at last, play was finished; the bull, 
gashed, panting, desperate, had done his best 
to make a Sevillian holiday. His death-trumpet 
was sounded. 

Paulina looked, as they urged herto do, at the 
introduction to the final act. The espada, the 
man of doom, walked into the ring, stopped 
under the president’s box, and, holding hissword 
upright, dashed his three-cornered plush cap 
upon the ground, and swore the bull-fighter’s 
oath to do his duty or die. 

Then, with magnificent aplomb, smiling amid 
the frantic applause of the audience, he ad- 
vanced to meet his victim, his band of chulos 
keeping back that he might win glory single- 
handed. Again and again he escaped death 
by a hair’s breadth. Alone, blade aloft, he 
tempted the now raging bull to charge, striv- 
ing to get him in the right attitude to receive 
the death-stroke. 

There was an interval of strained silence in the 
multitude, broken now and then by a gasp of 
relief or a cry of encouragement. They were not 
going to waste themselves in expression, those 
Spaniards, while such good work as that was 
going on in the arena. 

Face to face, man and brute stood eying 
each other. It seemed impossible that the es- 
pada could get away. He was at the mercy 
of his foe. In vain the chulos rushed forward 
and tried to divert the bull. The bull’s eyes 
were glazing, he was dying by inches, but he 
knew what he was about, and meant to avenge 
himself. His horns were lowered; the crowd 
uttered a deep, long groan; they were about 
to lose their pride —their darling —when sud- 
denly the espada’s right arm made a quick 
movement; his true sword plunged to its hilt 
between the bull’sshoulder and shoulder-blade; 
the bull staggered, fell on his knees, rolled on 
his side —dead ! 

Then, mad rejoicing! The crowd sprang 
upon its feet, roared and roared again. The 
band played, the women waved handkerchiefs ; 
the espada, standing beside the carcass of the 
bull, wiped his sword, and with a spring in his 
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foot and a proud light in his eye made the cir- 
cuit of the arena, bowing and smiling. On this 
final round, the men threw their hats into the 
ring at his feet as he passed, a compliment ac- 
knowledged by the espada by throwing them 
back again. Purses, jewels, flowers, palms, fans, 
handkerchiefs, blessings, caressing epithets, 
were showered on him. And while this went 
on, the other valiant fighter, who lay already for- 
gotten on the sand in a pool of his own blood, 
was hauled out, his carcass to be disposed of 
in a neighboring market-place. 

Three times these scenes were repeated. At 
the close of the third corrida, or course, a 
mishap befell the espada, no less a personage 
than “ El Gallo” himself, the favorite of the day. 
Failing to kill the bull in the time allotted, the 
great espada refused to obey the trumpet com- 
manding him to desist. A scene of extraordi- 
nary confusionensued. Gomez, desperate at the 
threatened loss of honor, of disgrace in his high 
position, kept lunging savagely at the bull, which 
refused to die. The chulos, eager to save the 
good name of their chief, closed around him 
and abetted his work of slaughter. At once the 
cry arose from the angry audience: “To prison 
withthem! To prison!” The belled oxen, sum- 
moned to decoy the dying victim out of the 
arena, were not allowed by the toreadors to ap- 
proach the bull. With stabs and thrusts Gomez 
succeeded in putting an end to the miserable 
wretch ; but as he crashed over amid the groans 
and curses of the crowd,a file ofsoldiersmarched 
into the ring and took the offending espada and 
his followers into custody. 

As they crossed the arena, under arrest, no 
hand was raised in sympathy. With bent heads 
and frowning brows, their gold and frippery 
serving to accentuate their changed position, 
the little procession disappeared from view. 

Then arose a tumult of opposing opinions 
from the audience. Shouts, cries, disputes were 
heard; the proceedings stopped. Men, leaving 
their seats, swarmed in the passageways. The 
gallery gods above showed their interest by 
casting into the ring the benches on which they 
had been seated. 

At this crisis, Paulina, whose head ached with 
her long-repressed emotion, whispered to her 
grandfather, who sat next to her, that she meant 
to take the courier and go back to the hotel. 
Their place being near an exit, Mr. Woodbury 
acquiesced, and, unnoticed by the others, Polly 
effected her retreat. 

On the stairs she was overtaken by Gilchrist, 
who, bidding the man return to tell Mr. Wood- 
bury in whose hands his young lady had been 
left, took her arm within his own. 

“T saw you were suffering,” he said. 

“ But you had left our box.” 

“ Only to stand near by where I could look 
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at — but, now we are in the air, you will be all 
right again. Ha! here come the prisoners— 
we ’ll stand back till they have passed.” 

“‘ What will be done to them?” she asked, 
as the melancholy file went by. 

“ Nothing very serious, I fancy. Gomez will 
be released on parole, no doubt. But they will 
have to hurry on another bull to quell the riot 
that ’s brewing inside. Here comes a rather 
jolly little trap. Shall we take it?” 

Polly, in whom there was no speech, acqui- 
esced, and they got into a smart open carriage, 
with a horse belled and ribboned in honor of 
the day, and a driver with red sash and pointed 
hat. 

“ Need you go back to the hotel? ” he asked, 
yielding to a sudden impulse. “It is a lovely 
day. Why not come for a drive? Surely your 
mother will not expect you.” 

“She had settled down to write letters to 
‘all the family,’” Pauliria answered, smiling. 
“ And as mama ‘ describes’ a good deal, it will 
take some time. Do you really think we might 
go for a turn somewhere in the fresh air ?” 

“Why not ? English and Americans do here 
what natives may not. I think we may defy the 
Sevillian Mrs. Grundy on this last day that 
we have together.” And, leaning forward, he 
gave orders to the driver, who cracked his whip 
with sufficient vehemence to serve for a four- 
in-hand. 

‘‘T honor Queen Isabella more than ever 
for refusing to preside over bull-fights,” Polly 
said by and by. “ Where are we going, may 
I ask?” 

“ To Italica. Doyounot remember I pledged 
you in Tangier to let me be your guide there ? 
It is a four-mile drive, only.” 

“ Ttalica was —is —” 

“ An ancient Iberian town, called the old 
Seville, the birthplace of Trajan and Adrian 
and Theodosius. The Romans filled it with 
great buildings and beautiful works of art, but 
when the river got up out of its bed and dev- 
astated it, the Moors took Seville as a safer site 
for a capital, and Italica has been long in ruins. 
Don’t you remember they told you at the Casa 
de Pilatos how Trajan’s ashes were brought back 
in an urn from Italy by a Spanish viceroy, who 
set them on a shelf, intending to remove them 
to Italica; but a servant by mistake emptied 
the great Trajan into the courtyard, ‘ not to be 
gathered up again’?” 

“T remember. I think Trajan must have 
reappeared in that sumptuous vine of red roses 
in the inner courtyard of ‘ Pilate’s house.’ And 
what are we to see at Italica ?” 

“ Simply one of the most exquisite, pathetic 
ruins of old Rome in existence,—an amphi- 
theater so lovely in decay, one could not wish 
it otherwise. If you knew Spanish, I would 
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give you a copy of Rioja’s ode, ‘The Ruins 
of Italica,’ to read. To my own taste, none 
of the other Roman amphitheaters— at Arles, 
Nimes, Verona, or those in Sicily,—not even 
the Colosseum — is as affecting as the spot we 
are going to see. At the Colosseum there are 
always the personal conductor, the tourists, the 
peddlers to break the spell. At Italica a gi- 
tano \urks in the ruins to ask for alms; a bird 
or a lizard disappears as you advance. Ma- 
nuela, as she stands amid waving grass and 
flowers in the green ellipse, is the one token 
of modern life.” 

“ Manuela! Who is she?” 

“ You will see,” he said, laughing; and they 
talked of things outside their own personality 
as the carriage passed between fields of pop- 
pies and iris, groves of olive, and hedges of 
prickly pear, keeping the grape-bloom of the 
Sierra Morena to their right. 

They left their vehicle in a lane beyond the 
old convent, where a little maid of ten came 
tripping out of a small house to receive them, 
assisting both with tremendous importance to 
descend, and then setting to rout a half-dozen 
children who had run in the dust of the wheels, 
for more than a mile, offering nosegays for 
sale. 

Such a competent small person was “ Ma- 
nuela Fuentes Manfredi” (so confessed), one 
might have supposed her the sole occupant of 
the small house and sole guardian of the ruins. 
She was attended bya fat mongrel of a cur she 
called Fortuno, and, after escorting the visitors 
to the heights whence they could obtain the best 
view ofthe amphitheater,she stood beside them, 
sighing, and exclaiming — for what reason they 
could not understand —“ Ave Maria” after 
every sigh. When they had begun to discover 
that her sighs were apparently mere physical 
efforts and without emotion, Manuela caught 
sight of her father, a swarthy peasant, his head 
bound in a red handkerchief, coming over the 
hill, and ran to meet him. 

“T shall tip Sefior Manfredi to keep his dis- 
tance,” said Gilchrist. “I don’t mind Ma- 
nuela: she is a picture in herself. How could 
that little witch know the artistic value of a 
poppy stuck in her black hair, and the butter- 
cups in her brown bodice ? ” 

They climbed to the last step visible on the 
far side of the ruins, “ rock-ribbed and an- 
cient as the sun,” the grass overgrowing them, 
thick with flowers and sweet herbaceous plants. 
Then Manuela led the way into the subter- 
ranean galleries, chambers for wounded glad- 
iators, and beasts’ dens, brought to light in the 
latest excavations; and when they sat to rest 
she seated herself patiently at a little distance, 
Fortuno falling asleep from very fatness as he 
leaned against her knee, her lap full of the 
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blossoms she was making into a bouquet for 
Polly. 

“ What peace — what solitude!” said Pau- 
lina, following asilence. “ After what we have 
just seen at the Plaza de Toros — may I soon 
forget it !— this is heavenly.” 

“ How it adds to a scene to visit it with the 
one you would — you would— choose of all 
others to — associate with it —” he said, hesi- 
tating in his selection of words. “That is the 
reason why I never go back to Italy. 

“ The whole country is like a Golgotha of 
bitter memories,” he resumed, after a pause. 
“When May asked me if I would not take her 
to Italy, I said ‘No.’ God help me! I could 
not tell her why.” 

“ Ave Maria,” sighed Manuela to her dog; 
but Polly said not a word. 

“ Why should I tell you this now? Perhaps 
because I think of you as a sail at sea that by 
morning will have sunk below the verge. I 
have often wished I might presume on your 
constant kindness to talk a little to you about 
myself,” he resumed presently ; “ and then the 
idea of the difference between us has arisen to 
depress my would-be confidence. You are a 
child, believing and ardent, the world before 
you a primrose path in which I can have no 
share.” 

“And yet it was your ‘ primrose-path’ I 
walked in first,” she said, with a half-wistful, 
half-playful smile. 

“You rememberstill you liked the little draw- 
ing I sent you by old Clichett, when I wanted 
nothing so much as to carry it myself, and see 
if I could win that same smile you have just 
given me!” 

“Tt hangs— it did hang,” she corrected her- 
self, “on my wall at home.” 

“ And where, pray, have you put the poor 
thing while you are off conquering new— old 
worlds ?” 

“It is—lI have it with me,” she said stead- 
ily, although with a little blush. 

“ That is more than I dared hope. It is do- 
ing an inferior artist honor beyond his merits. 
The only part of it I valued was a little motif 
repeated again and again in my sketch-books 
till I make it now mechanically when my pen- 
cil falls upon paper.” 

“When you are racking your brains for 
‘mere vers de société’/ When you are a ‘jes- 
samy kind ofa man,’ ‘ seeking diversion where 
you can find it!’ ” she retorted quickly. 

“ That ’s like you. When a fellow’s at your 
mercy, you go at him horse, foot, and dragoons. 
With you I never feel stagnant!” 

“What a word to express a healthy-minded 
person!” 

“T pray God I am healthy-minded now. 
But there were years when I wandered out- 
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cast, solitary, dwelling on dead joys and ruined 
hopes. Those were not years I care to remem- 
ber or speak of, least of all to you. They are 
lived down, if not forgotten. They can never 
come back to me again. But they, if there 
were nothing else, would put a barrier between 
me and —such as you.” 

“ T know of your trouble,” said Paulina, with 
womanly simplicity. “I often wondered if it 
had led you to mistrust — others.” 

“If I do not, I am saved by temperament. 
I have n’t a morbid spot in me, I hope and be- 
lieve. But at first I used to fancy myself like that 
bull in the arena to-day — keeping on my feet 
after I got the death-wound. Since then it ’s 
been hard to have entire confidence in a torea- 
dor coming toward one waving a red mu(leta 
that conceals a sword.” 

“ Whata bitter comparison!” she said, feeling 
a little chill around the heart. 

“ There was along time when I could n’t bear 
to think of May, or look at her, poor child! 
I hated my home, with the eternal shadow of 
shame upon its threshold.” He paused, while a 
black look settled upon his open countenance, 
and again she saw what his anger could be. 

“ When I conquered my shuddering distaste 
and went back to Wooton, what rewarded me ? 
A vision of youth and innocence that seemed 
to dispense a healing influence. It was like pass- 
ing out of the fogs of London into clear sunshine 
on green fields. You began my cure; May has 
helped to complete it. I am another man since ; 
but it is only fair you should know what must 
always be behind me —know that my life is 
lived, while yours is but happily begun. In your 
bright youth there can be no cloud likely to 
linger.” 

“Yet you knew your worst suffering at my 
present time of life! ” she cried impatiently. 

“Yes; it is the time of keenest and, in most 
natures, most ephemeral feeling. But, I repeat, 
you can have no cause for lasting sorrow ; your 
happiness is in safe hands. Your future is 
mapped out in rose-color. And yet, when I 
saw you crying alonein San Salvador, yesterday, 
during the ‘ Rending of the Veil,’ I was smit- 
ten with the contrast of this young face working 
in distress and the one I watched in King’s 
College Chapel a year ago, first amused, then 
touched, by its look of joyful devotion.” 

“You have no right to spy on me —to notice 
me!” she cried, driven to bay. “ It is unkind — 
cruel.” Her words were choked by a sob. 

She turned away her head, and tried to gather 
some blossoms in the grass. In their brief talk, 
Gilchrist seemed to have receded from her into 
indefinite distance. Sitting without movement 
beside her, he did not speak, but let her come 
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unaided out of the access of feeling he had 
created. Was he blind or deaf or indifferent to 
her tumult ? Polly did not know. Just then she 
felt too much to attribute to him the higher mo- 
tive of wishing to save her from herself — of 
making the right use of his strength to shield 
her weakness. 

“ But I must tell you something that is your 
due,” he said, when atlast she sat quietly looking 
across at the gray ribs of the ruins, and wonder- 
ing if the sorrows they had seen had been like 
unto hers. “ The night I went back, after long 
absence, to my old home, and met you there, 
a wild fancy took hold of me ; and though com- 
mon sense did her best to convince me that it 
was a chimera born of overtaxed feeling under 
unusual circumstances, I felt as if you had been 
sent to lift the shadow from Wooton and from 
its owner’s life. For a brief time I cherished it 
with the sentiment of a school-boy, and then — 
not too soon — the news of your engagement 
put a quick end to it. Don’t answer me — don't 
comment; this is a confessional, and I ’Il have 
soon finished. It’s all over long ago — sunk 
forty fathoms deep in memory. I tell you of it 
only that in future days, when we are far apart, 
you may think kindly of some acts and impulses 
of mine that must, at my age, have seemed fol- 
lies in your sight. Perhaps it would have been 
better that the accident of travel had not 
thrown us together again; but I think I have 
not proved myself unworthy of the generous 
trust your family has shown me, and that out 
of the abundance showered upon another's 
pathway, Fortune — and Woodbury — won't 
begrudge me this.” 

Another silence, which Paulina could not 
have broken. She was staring at a great black 
bar that had fallen between her and the sun; 
but through it came a single ray of light. She 
thought she now understood that he was doing 
this thing for her. Therefore, her faith in him 
being justified, she could feel glad even in her 
keen pain. 

And he, divining much of this, took from it 
comfort. So the things left unspoken between 
them brought them more truly together than 
at any time before. 

“ Come,” she said, rising ; “ it is time to go.” 

“Yes. It is the very end of our meetings, by 
the way); for to-morrow morning I shall be gone; 
and, unless something not to be foreseen by me 
occurs, this time it will be long before I again 
cross your path. This is good-by, Paulina. Will 
you give me your hand and let me say it here?” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, and she 
laid her cold hand in his. 

“Ave Maria!” sighed Manuela, heaping 
the poppies in her lap. 


(To be concluded in the next nurnber.) 


Constance Cary Harrison. 
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t= notion of welcome and security, the 

cheery sense of having struck civilization 
once more, and the familiar ways of dear old 
Philistia, will always remain associated in my 
mind with the spot where a Roman emperor 


grew cabbages; and the pleasant Hotel de la 
Ville at Spalato, with its airy rooms, its ex- 
cellent cuisine, its ready service, friendly but 
never oOfficious, remains the one thoroughly 
homeliké spot on the other side of the Adri- 


atic. The Ho6tel de la Ville has even an om- 
nibus, with which it professes to meet boats and 
the occasional train; but this, we learned after- 
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ward, is a very delicate vehicle, and is taken 
out only in the finest weather. The porter of 
the house, whom we afterward came highly to 
esteem, was at the landing-place when we ar- 
rived ; and his first look of consternation when 
he beheld ourselves, and the tenor of his apol- 
ogies, presently showed us at how cheap a 
rate it is possible to be accounted a heroine. 
“Even brave men,” he assured us, “always 
preferred coming from Sebenico to Spalato by 
the railway in such weather; and how could it 
have entered one’s heart to conceive that a 
couple of signore would be so temerarious ?” 


¥ Dal 
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Amid fitful dashes of rain and a wild flaring 
of the harbor lights, we trudged along the ma- 
rina, and the dramatic view thus obtained of 
the time-stained columns on the sea-front of 
Diocletian’s palace, under which we passed, 
was almost more striking than the same stu- 
pendous object in the full glare of day. 

How the wind raved and roared that night 
through the gorges and along the declivities 
of the bare limestone mountains which gather 
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so closely about the town! The storm lasted 
for several days, and was accompanied by 
strange electrical disturbances, which seemed 
to point to some connection with the terrible 
earthquakes at that moment devastating the 
neighbor land of Greece. There were intervals 
of calm, however, and even of sunshine, during 
which we became familiar with the thoroughly 
commonplace aspect of the thriving modern 
town of Spalato and its three curiously distinct 
suburbs, and penetrated a little way —a very 
little way — into the baffling mystery of that 
medieval city which is crowded within the nine 
and a half acres inclosed by the massive walls 
of Diocletian. 

Everybody knows the story of the rise, in 
the third century, of a common soldier, named 
after his native town of Dioclea in Illyria, to 
the throne of imperial Rome; how he ruled 
the world for twenty years, and then resolutely 
laid down the scepter, having already provided 
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for himself, between the mountains and the sea, 
a stately and well-fortified retreat which had 
been familiar to his boyhood; how he lived 
nine years in his palace of delight, and then 
went the way of all the earth; and how after 
him came the invading barbarians who scat- 
tered his hoarded treasure, and made such 
havoc as they could, with fire and sword, 
among his adamantine walls and towers. It 
was not very much, after all; for fugitives, to 
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the number of several thousand, escaped from 
their pillaged and blackened homes in the 
great Roman city of Salona, five miles away, 
threw themselves into this fortress, held the 
place against assault, and subsequently settled 
within it ; and apparently it has been densely 
inhabited from that day to this. It was a quad- 
rangular structure, measuring some six hun- 
dred feet each way, having square towers at 
the angles, and originally divided into four 
equal parts by intersecting streets which trav- 
ersed it from north to south and from east to 
west. These terminated in four double gate- 
ways of graduated splendor, one in the center 
of each wall,— the iron, the brazen, the silver 
(which opened on the sea), and the golden op- 
posite this upon the landward side. Of the 
decoration of the latter enough remains in 
the way of rich moldings, columns, and niches 
(whence the statues have long since vanished) 
to show how sumptuous it must once have 
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been. The circuit of the walls is complete, and 
three of the great corner towers, besides several 
of the smaller ones which defended the gate- 
ways, remain. 

If you enter now by the Porta Aurea, as 
the emperor used to do upon state occasions, 
you find yourself, at once, in a most extraor- 
dinary maze of narrow lanes, flanked by build- 
ings of all the ages, and in all the styles which 
have prevailed, from Diocletian’s day to our 
own. Broken fragments of carving, egg-and- 
arrow moldings, Byzantine interlacements, 
Venetian foliations, protrude in the most un- 
expected places, and are associated in the most 
incongruous manner. There is one entire 
street bordered by shops like those of Pom- 
peii, with half the low-arched 
doorway occupied by a win- 
dow, and a ledge which serves 
both as _ work-bench and 
counter. (We had seen such _ te 
classic doorways before in the -=-s 
environs of France, and were 
to find it a favorite pattern in 
the more southern towns.) ¢ 
There are balconies of every '! | 
variety, and some of the houses t 
have projecting upper stories ; ’.-| ' 
which render the hand-shake f 
across the way quite practi-) 
cable. 

The emperor’s own corps de 
/ogis must have occupied the 
entire southeastern quarter of 
the inclosure; the remainder 
having been devoted, some- 
what as in Hadrian’s villa at 
Tivoli, to elaborate baths, to 
the lodgment of his household, 
and the barracks of his guard. 
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and the installation of the ar- 

tisans who supplied the needs 

of this great community. Of 

the imperial dwelling the per- 

istyle alone, with its magnifi- 

cent Corinthian colonnade, 

remains distinct. From the 

‘level of this peristyle, itself 

, raised high above the seaward 

gate, one mounted, and still 

mounts, by a flight of marble 

steps, to the octagonal temple, 

—apparently the emperor's pri- 

vate chapel,—which had also 

once its fine encircling colon- 

nade, whereof only two or 

three pillars exist, and which 

has been for thirteen hundred 

years or so the cathedral of 

Spalato. The interior is very 

dim ; and it is perhaps as well, 

for no amount of Christian millinery could ever 

avail to subdue the thoroughly pagan aspect 

of the lower ring of porphyry columns, and 

the upper ring of serpentine columns, and the 

white sculptured frieze over all, where Diana 

and her nymphs pursue the stag in endless 
chase. 

There is another hoary church close by with 

a superb Roman door, which some say was a 

temple of A‘sculapius, and some, Diocletian’s 

own mausoleum; and on the same level was 

reared in medieval times the Romanesque bell- 

tower, similar to that of Trau, which gives a 

beautiful if somewhat bizarre finish to all the 

old pictures of the Palatium. This campanile 

was in perfect preservation in the middle of the 
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last century, when the celebrated British ar- 
chitect Adam visited Dalmatia, and made archi- 
tectural drawings of all the principal Roman 
remains. He also composed beautifully ideal- 
ized pictures of them for the adornment of a 
costly quarto to which Horace Walpole and all 
the other dilettanti of George the Third’s court 
had dutifully subscribed beforehand, and of 
which there are still many copies easily accessi- 
ble. But the foundations of this bell-tower must 
always have been doubtfully secure, and some 
time since it was decided thoroughly to rebuild 
it. To this end a huge staging, resembling a 
grain-elevator, was erected about the whole, the 
weather-stained color of whose timbers shows, 
at the first glance, how languidly the work of 
restoration has proceeded. Meanwhile this 
ugly structure and the tool-sheds in the area 
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of the peristyle render the general effect of the 
most interesting quarter of the palace anything 
but classic, and completely conceal the ven- 
erable sphinx — one of two brought by Dio- 
cletian himself from Egypt to adorn the ap- 
proach to the temple. The whole inside of the 
imperial fortress as it now exists is, in fact, not 
merely indescribable, but undelineable; and 
even the majestic sea-front, sixty feet high, with 
its fifty-odd arches resting on as many half-en- 
gaged Corinthian columns, fills one with a dire 
impatience: for the whole extent of this vast 
wall-veil is pierced by modern windows, ofevery 
conceivable shape and size, for the admission of 
light into the dwellings which are built against 
it within. There is a row of shops along the 
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narrow quay at its base, and the towering sum- 
mit is not merely overhung with flowers and 
creepers, but overtopped by the gables, chim- 
neys, and upper stories of a row of dwelling- 
houses, to which one mounts by long flights 
of stone stairs from the level of the peristyle, 
and whose foundations must needs have been 
laid on the upper floor of the palace, since their 
entrance-doors are fully forty feet from the 
ground, It is supposed by some that the sea- 
ward arcade was originally a cryptoporticus 
where the emperor used to walk and inhale 
the briny breeze, and that the arches were filled 
in with masonry at a comparatively late period. 
But while the whole mass is full of interest 
and significance to the architect, as illustrat- 
ing, by the principles of its construction and 
the style of its ornament, the transition from 
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purely Roman to what we are accustomed to 
call RomaneSque architecture, it excites but to 
defeat the curiosity of the archzeologist, who 
would find his life’s work laid out for him if 
he were to attempt its thorough investigation. 
All portable objects of interest, both from the 
palace and from Salona, have long since been 
removed, many of them to the little museum 
outside the Brazen Gate; and there they are— 
sarcophagi, cippi, broken capitals, and bits of 
architrave jewelry, iridescent glass vessels, and 
coins (of these a precious, and even unique, 
collection), as well as the battered heads and 
the broken limbs of a whole marble popu- 
lation. They tell the student just as much and 
just as little as such things tell him elsewhere, 
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and he may consider and catalogue them to 
his heart’s content; but he can only beat his 
head in despair against Diocletian’s everlast- 
ing ramparts when he considers what pregnant 
secrets are probably built into the walls and 
buried under the basements of those hundreds 
of included habitations. 

Coming out of the palace by the Silver Gate, 
as we did in an interval of comparatively fair 
weather, on the day but one after our arrival, 
we found an animated scene upon the quay. 
First we met what seemed to be a pair of brig- 
and chiefs. They had scarlet turbans and great 
gold hoop-earrings, embroidered jackets hung 
over their white shirts, and leather belts stuck 
full of daggers, pistols, and other dainty and 
deadly weapons. On them, too, we observed, 
for the first time, that strange nether garment, 
so generally worn by the men of the Dalmatian 
interior, which constitutes the exact comple- 
ment of the famous divided skirt —namely, the 
united trousers. Itis,in fact,a bag with two holes 
for the feet, hanging a little below the knees, 
which gives the wearer, when viewed from be- 
hind, a droll resemblance to an elephant. This 
was market-day, and there were many stalls and 
booths along the water-side which were sup- 
plied with relays of fresh vegetables, oranges, 
and lemons from the line of clumsily built and 
gaily painted boats moored just behind them ; 
many of these having come in overnight from 
the islands and the nearer parts of Italy. Fen- 
nel and asparagus are in their prime, artichokes 


just coming on, peas all but over —so much for 
the forwardness of Dalmatian crops upon May- 
day. The prices are certainly moderate: two 
huge bunches of asparagus are offered at seffe 
soldi, or about three cents, for the word soddo 
is used in Dalmatia without any reference to 
the value of the coin in Italy, but merely as a 
handy expression for thekreutzer, or hundredth 
part ofa florin, the unit of the Austrian coinage. 

The great harbor of Spalato is divided by 
piers into several minor havens, and a separate 
sort of traffic is assigned to each. All manner 
of garden produce is landed near the pretty lit- 
tle triangular fruit-market, overshadowed by a 
machicolated Venetian tower with a large fig- 
tree growing vigorously on the summit. Lower 
down, toward the Hétel de la Ville, wood is 
deposited, then fish. In the other direction, and 
farther away still, are the coal-wharves; for 
the interior of the country is rich in coal, and 
the single railway, so often mentioned, brings 
down large quantities both to Sebenico and 
Spalato. As for the innumerable steamers, big 
and little, Austrian and Hungaro-Croatian, they 
too have their special piers, and their frequent 
coming and going would suffice to enliven the 
dullest day, even without the dazzling appari- 
tion of the smart white-and-gilt yacht of the 
Governor of Dalmatia, often moored in these 
waters, and the perpetual interest attaching to 
a training-ship, constructed upon the beautiful 
but now rarely seen model of the old-fashioned 
brig, which lies at anchor away off toward the 
long breakwater. 

When the persistent rain is no more than a 
sullen drizzle, we go for our afternoon coffee to 
the main piazza of Spalato, which lies just out- 
side the turreted Porta Ferrea. There is a truly 
gorgeous café on one side of this square, and 
opposite stands the charming Gothic palace, 
once the official residence of the Venetian gov- 
ernor. The fashionable shops of Spalato are 
also here ; and in one of them, a bookseller’s, 
we lighted one day upon an Italian translation 
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of the “Trois Mousquetaires,” which we bought 
for a florin, and then hastened home, under a 
pelting shower, to lose ourselves for the rest of 


the dark, wild afternoon inthe familiar yet ever 
fresh adventures of D’Artagnan and the immor- 
tal three. One night we were ambitious, and 
took a box at the theater of Spalato, where we 
heard “ Ma’mzelle Nitouche” given with great 
spirit in Czech by a Bohemian company. The 
Slavic portion of the audience understood, we 
were told, about one word inten, so they had not 
so very much the advantage of us; but one feels 
the Slavic element gaining fast on one at Spa- 
lato. The names of streets and tradesmen’s 
signs are usually printed in that unpromis- 
ing tongue, and one hears its clatter- 
ing consonants everywhere (a public 
square is a 7rg); but we never found 
any one upon the seaboard with whom 
we could not communicate in Italian. 

By the time the storm had fairly 
worn itself out, our artists rejoined us 
—“our own” with a portfolio full of 
charming sketches from Trau. All 
along, the coast, from Zara down, we 
had been hearing of the wonderful dis- 
play of native costumes still to be seen 
at Spalato on the festival of its patron, 
one St. Dojmo, a native of Salona, 
whose cult is, I think, confined to this 
district. We agreed that we must by 
no means miss this function, which 
falls upon May 7, and resolved to em- 
ploy part of the intervening time in 
another inland excursion. The market- 
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town of Sinj, among 

the foot-hills of the 

Dalmatic Alps, near 

the bordérs of Bosnia, 

a_ lies about as far from 

 * Spalato as the fortress 

' of Knin from Sebe- 

‘ nico; but there is no 

railway to Sinj, and 

we started for that 

point at the depressing 

hour of five, on a chill 

and rather dubious 

morning, in a lumber- 

ing vehicle called by 

courtesy a landau. 

The way led slowly 

up among vineyards, 

olive-orchards, and 

bright green wheat- 

fields, between full- 

blossoming hawthorn 

and wild-rose hedges, 

past a melancholy 

field of unfeatured 

Roman ruins, to the 

modern village of Salona. Strange, indeed, are 

the mementos of the olden time which meet one 

on every side in this little hamlet. Under the 

vine-draped eaves of the wine-shop and the 

trattoria are tables composed of marble slabs, 

and supported upon the inverted Corinthian 

capitals of some long-forgotten temple. A 

stable door has a sculptured lintel, and fluted 

pillars do menial service as its jambs. A stele, 

surmounted by a double mask, supports the 

low roof-tree of a miserable cottage, while 

Greek heads with hyacinthine curls, and in- 

scriptions Dis Manibus, are built into the walls 
of dwellings of greater pretensions. 

At Salona the road forks—the left branch 
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leading through more olive plantations, past 
the Sette Castelli, to Trau; while we our- 
selves turn sharply to the right, and begin to 
climb by long zigzags the flanks of Mount 
Koziak. Another group of mountains lies 
beyond this peak, the selfsame range of bare, 
volcanic heights to whose ashen declivities 
we had so long seen the rain-clouds clinging 
from our windows at the Hétel de la Ville. 
Happily, however, the showery morning has 
turned bright, and there is now fair promise 
of a brilliant day, and so we pursue our up- 
ward course, around the base of a fortress- 
crowned crag, with a white village at its foot, 
and severed by a deep cleft from the mass 
of the mountain. Fortress and town bear the 
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name of Clissa, and, looking back from under 
the ramparts, the eye takes in at a glance the 
whole geography of this part of the shore — 
Spalato lying on the south side of the big 
promontory which divides its bay from that 
of Trau, a long stretch of the lower coast, 
and islands beyond islands dotting the pur- 
ple main. 

Beyond Clissa the road runs for several 
miles over a rocky plateau shadeless and arid 
as that of La Crau in Provence, which it recalls: 
only here it is no mysterious rain of stones 
which has desolated a previously fertile plain ; 
but the jagged surface of the limestone ledge 
liesbare,in whoseinterstices scarcely soilenough 
to support the scantiest arctic vegetation has 
had a chance to accumulate since the com- 
paratively late geological period of its upheaval. 

After a while the monotony of this bleak 
wilderness begins to be relieved by narrow val- 
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leys of extreme fertility, whose tender greenery 
seems preternaturally brilliant after the des- 
ert levels above; and gradually these pleas- 
ant valleys increase in breadth and importance, 
and show humble farm-buildings beside run- 
ning streams, well-tended vineyards and groves 
of oak upon their grassy slopes. And here, 
at length, out of sight of the importunate sea, 
we seem to discern for the first time the true 
physiognomy of this country, the simple, nat- 
ural, untrained, and unguarded /ook, which 
differentiates it from all others. It is a land- 
scape which links the nature of Italy to that 
of Greece, but perfectly resembles neither. It 
is purely pastoral —bright, pensive, primitive, 
ideal—even to the wild-eyed shepherd-boys 
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piping shrilly to the immense black and red- 
brown flocks which they lead over the stony 
uplands. 

A level river-valley now opens before us,— 
that of the Cettina, which is in broad spring 
floodi— and we can well believe what our 
drowsy old coachman tells us of the malaria 
which prevails here later in the year. The soil 
is rich, but the laborers are poor; for the land 
is worked on the metayer system, whereby the 
husbandman gets all the benefit of the fever and 
only half that of the fertility. His house is a low, 
thatched hovel; and one can only marvel that 
a woman, coming from a home like this, and 
walking ten miles to the “ bazaar” at Sinj, can 
reach it, as most of them do, with her white 
woolen slip and embroidered linen cap reason- 
ably clean. The long, blue outer garment may 
have been put on wrong side outward to pro- 
tect its embroidery in case of rain, and the 
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second-best kerchief tied over the cap which 
covers the crown of the head ; but the big silver 
hair-pins are ev evidence at the temples, and the 
men display their silver buttons in close rows 
all down their jacket-fronts, and some of them 
carry fine wallets made of elaborately knotted 
twine, 7. é., macramé lace. They will all stop 
on their way home from the market to have 
their cherished silver ornaments treated by a 
professional cleaner who squats in a cave-like 
doorway near the entrance to the town, with 
a brush and a box of reddish paste, and a bowl 
of what smells like ammonia, wherewith for 
a kreutzer he will restore any article of this 
peasant dijouterie to its pristine whiteness. 
Sinj, with its formless church and gaunt stone 
dwellings, is as ugly a town as one may see on 
a summer day —far less picturesque, so our 
artists tell us, than Knin, to which we did not 
go. But the market at Sinj is well worth a 
forty-four mile drive, being a thoroughly Orien- 
tal sight. In fact, in the language of the coun- 
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try, it is not a market, but a bazaar. The view 
up the steep hillside, where cattle and sheep 
are changing hands, shows tiers upon tiers of 
turbans, most of them of a peculiarly rich, dark 
red. The foundation of this fine head-gear is 
always the fez; but the long woolen scarf, so 
ingeniously rolled and twisted about it, may 
be taken off, upon occasion, and used upon 
a recalcitrant beast. Most of the men wear 
their jet-black hair short under the turban, but 
a fanciful few let it grow long, and sport a braid 
down the back, neatly finished with a silver 
tassel. The genuine dandy wears also long 
leather gaiters with silver ornaments, and has 
his leathern belt thickly studded with the same 
metal. I have called this conspicuous article 
of his dress a belt because it is clasped about the 
waist ; but it looks, in front, rather like a highly 
decorated writing-case, and is in fact a pouch, 
or series of pockets, for the accommodation of 
his various knives and pistols, and the instru- 
ments for cleaning his long pipe. The latter 
’ is removed from his mouth only in mo- 
ments of strong emotion, when lan- 
guage has to be emphasized by violent 
gesture. The majority of these outland- 
, ish beings are really good Catholics, 
and loyal subjects of Francis Joseph ; 
but thereisa certain proportion of Bogo- 
® miles, and also of Mussulmans, among 
=. whom one or two wear the green turban 
which proclaims them pilgrims returned 

from Mecca. 

Other things than sheep and cattle 
may be bought at Sinj on a. Saturday, 
at the booths which line the central 
street of the town. Here are rolls of the 
heavy white woolen stuff of which the 
sheath-like gown of the women is 
made, gold and silver thread and bright 
wools for the native embroidery, wood- 

“en distaffs, trident-shaped and curiously 
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carved, rosaries and silver ornaments of every 
description, besides eggs, oranges, and goat’s- 
milk cheeses, There is a primitive but avail- 
able inn at Sinj, where we got an excellent 
midday meal, and then rested for a while in an 
airy and very clean upper chamber, whose walls 
were adorned with large colored prints of Ru- 
dolph and Stephanie in all the ironical splendor 
of their bridal finery. The window of this room 
commanded a wide prospect, bounded by the 
snow-capped mountains which formed theTurk- 
ish frontier until the Congress of Berlin ; and all 
along the country roads diverging from the 
town we could see, slowly crawling, a proces- 
sion of laden donkeys, guided by red-turbaned 
menor blue-coated, white-sleeved women. The 
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same picturesque procession was still moving 
when we dashed — rather rapidly for Dalmatia 
— down the steep hill of Sinj ; and we had oc- 
casion to admire, as we passed, the miscellane- 
ous burdens of the donkeys, and the ingenuity 
with which they were adjusted. In one case 
we observed the meek heads of three living 
lambs protruding from either pannier. 

The evening was beautifully clear, and as 
we approached the deep mountain cleft be- 
side Clissa we could see through it, miles be- 
low, a fairy-like level of sea, and Spalato, like 
a toy village, lying along the shore-line, rosy 
with sunset. Beyond the cliff we got a like 
charming view of the hamlet which is called 
Piccola Venezia, lying far out in the water to 
the north of Spalato, and connected with the 
mainland by a thread-like causeway. 

VoL. XLIX.—115. 
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Everything now augured well forthe weather 
on Monday, the day of the festa. We listened 
in vain for a certain phantom warning of storm 
which we had been privileged to hear earlier 
in the week — namely, the distinct pealing of 
the bells of San Pietro on the island of Brazza, 
twelve miles away. “ Jal’ augurio,” cried the 
sailors when they heard it, and shook their ear- 
rings gravely. Already on this same Saturday 
evening of our return from Sinj, the town was 
beginning to fill, and all through Sunday the 
trading-boats were flocking in across the glassy 
water from the Dalmatian islands and coasts, 
from Istria, Italy, and even Greece. Some of 
these were simply packed level with a single 
kind of fruit or vegetable,— one with green peas 
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from some northerly station, another with a 
bed of glistening onions. Sometimes the pa- 
drone erected a fanciful booth for the display 
of his wares; in other cases he was content to 
take up his station on the quay, over against 
his craft, with the goods he had brought — pot- 
tery, kitchen utensils, fishing-rods, farming 
tools, or what not — displayed about his feet. 
Every child in Spalato had provided himself 
with a penny whistle before Sunday night, and 
at dawn on Monday, though the church bells 
were clanging their loudest, the piercing note 
of the infantile pipe was perceptible above them 
all. In the way of costume, however, the féte 
proved rather disappointing. There were some 
single dresses of great richness and beauty, and 
a pretty effect was produced by the exchange 
of the white woolen feminine garment, with 
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which we had grown so familiar, for its sum- 
mer equivalent in white linen, which has a full 
skirt and very broad, open sleeves. There was 
also a great display, on the part of the trades- 
men’s wives of Spalato, of enormously long 
gold chains, passed many times round the neck, 
and fastened on the breast by a big brooch 
set with seed-pearls, while a really elegant hair- 
pin, opening out like a flower, with clusters of 
pearls nodding upon gold wire, was set among 
the massive black braids. But the dress which 
these costly articles rather shame than adorn is 
only a plain skirt and an ugly, loose-fitting 
sacque of some dark stuff, while the majority 
of the men wear the hopeless “ business suit ”of 
our sordid modern society. The really fine cos- 
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always on the outside, whirl about for a season, 
and then go stormily “ up the middle and down 
again.” The men stick peacocks’ feathers in 
their hats for this performance, which is rather 
stirring both to actors and spectators. 

While the piazza was given up to the dance, 
the marina had also its excitement in the way 
of that most unintelligible species of lottery, a 
tombola,; and in the evening the already o’er-fa- 
miliar “ Cavalleria Rusticana” was given at the 
theater. This, by the way, is a new and really 
stately edifice with a charmingly pretty audi- 
torium, replacing one which was burned here 
about two years ago, happily without loss of 
life. They tell you mysteriously all over the 
town that St. Dojmo’s procession was a great 
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tumes are swamped amid all this complacent 
ugliness ; and, save for the red caps of the fish- 
ermen, the crowd is hardly more picturesque 
in mass than that of a New England cattle- 
show. 

In the morning there was a religious proces- 
sion, chiefly remarkable for the exquisite metal- 
work of many of the reliquaries carried by the 
priests. It made the circuit of the central piazza, 
the Z+g Gospodski, with gleam of silver and red 
sparkle of candle-light and the waving of pic- 
tured banners, then vanished within the dusky 
purlieus of the cathedral without ever emerg- 
ing upon the viva. The procession was accom- 
panied by a loud band; but the most curious 
feature of the Morlak dance, performed in the 
same piazza in the afternoon, was the entire 
absence of music. It is not, properly speaking, 
a dance at all, but a sort of hop, skip, and jump 
performed by a man and one or two women, 
who with hands interlaced, the man keeping 


deal finer before the new theater was built ; but 
why this should be, whether they used the prop- 
erties of the theater at the church festival, or 
employed church funds to rebuild the theater, 
is a dark problem which nobody seems able or 
willing to solve. 

Among the countless islands which may be 
discerned from any commanding point upon 
the hills behind Spalato, there are three or four 
which every voyager in these waters ought to 
visit. If he be the proud possessor of that yacht 
which we professed to have ceased to covet, he 
can, of course, go when he will to Lesina, Lissa, 
Meleda,and Curzola,and stay aslong in each as 
the lordly whim may take him. Otherwise he 
must adapt himself to the arrangements —and 
at first sight they appear a little whimsical — 
of the rival steamship companies. Thus he may 
either make a round trip from Spalato, which 
will occupy three or four days, or he may con- 
tent himself with taking passage on one of the 
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slow boats which run between Trieste and Cat- 
taro or Corfu, most of which lie up for several 
hours at each of the main island-harbors. In 
the end we decided, as we had done on sev- 
eral previous occasions, to try all the various 
ways among us, magnanimously assuming an 
unlimited liability for one another’s impressions, 
It is a method which must be used with cau- 
tion unless you know your partners very well. 
The only two guide-books of the Dalmatian 
coast which we had been able to procure in Vi- 
enna—that of Joanne and that of Hartleben— 
are in flagrant opposition to each other about 
most of the facts concerning the islands; and 
the sequel will show how near we ourselves 
came to finding what either of them had led us 
to expect. 

The conclusion which we were finally forced 
to adopt was that neither of these authorities 
had visited the archipelago in person. They 
appear instead to have adopted the simpler 
plan of allowing “thought to play freely,” in 
the words of Matthew Arnold, around some 
ancient series of prints of the Dalmatian coast 
and islands, idealized as it used to be thought 
obligatory to idealize in the days of Adam and 
Chapuy. At Lesina, for example, upon the 
island of the same name, a cheery, peaceful, and 
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most inviting town, with an exquisite loggia 
fronting the principal quay, a harmless little cita- 
del, and an amphitheater of softly swelling hills, 
we had been prepared for an effet prodigieux 
of precipitous peaks and frowning fortresses. 
At Curzola we were gravely informed by Jo- 
anne that we should find among other striking 
objects, all going to make up “a stage effect of 
the most surprising,” . . . “an ancient bridge 
carried upon arches tall enough to admit the 
passage of full-masted barks.” Will it be be- 
lieved that there is not only no such bridge, 
but no tradition of any bridge whatever in the 
neighborhood of Curzola? The nearest ap- 
proach is an extremely modest viaduct crossing 
a dry ditch, which it may once have been possi- 
ble to flood, to a gateway in the fine town wall. 

A favorite word both with Hartleben and 
Joanne, in depicting the aspect of the islands, 
is amazing — “iiberraschend”—“ surprenant.” 
But it is when one comes to compare their de- 
scriptions with the reality that the amazement 
properly comes in. Hartleben even goes so 
far as to give striking prints both of the bridge 
at Curzola and the beetling crags of Lesina; 
and the reader may find it amusing to com- 
pare his illustrations with the sketches of our 
own artist, who waves the banner and shouts 


SHIP-YARD, CURZOLA. 
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the watchword of Realism, in season and out of 
season, and is therefore bound to be veracious. 

Meanwhile one of the prettiest and most 
characteristic features of Curzola, an extensive 
ship-yard overshadowed by venerable trees, 
where half the trading-boats that ply in these 
waters are constructed, seems to have escaped 
the notice of the guide-book makers altogether. 
Nor have they cared to let their fancy “ play” 
to any great extent about either Lissa or Mel- 
eda, though each of these islands has interest- 
ing associations. It was off the former that the 
first proud navy of United Italy sustained so 
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crushing a defeat at the hands of Admiral Te- 
getthoff in 1866, the bodies that were recoy- 
ered after that fierce engagement having been 
allinterred in the peaceful Campo Santo there ; 
while Meleda, the southernmost of the four 
islands, prefers a plausible claim to have been 
the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. For are we 
not explicitly informed that the island to which 
he escaped was called Melita ? And our hearts 
will henceforth swell with a new sympathy for 
the apostle to the Gentiles whenever we read 
that the disaster took place after he had been 
“driven up and down in Adria.” 


(To be continued.) 


Harriet Waters Preston. 


TESLA’S OSCILLATOR AND OTHER INVENTIONS. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE ACCOUNT OF SOME OF HIS RECENT ELECTRICAL WORK.! 


KOBELEFF, the great Russian 
general,oncesaid of the political 
conditions in Central Asia, that 
they changed every moment ; 

eee, | hence thenecessity forvigilance, 
22 =™ no less the price of empire than 
of liberty. Thus changeful, also, is the aspect 
of that vast new electrical domain which the 
thought and invention of our age have subdued. 
They who would inform themselves expertly 
about it, in whatever respect, must ever keep up 
an attitude of strained attention. Its theoretical 
problems assume novel phases daily, Its old ap- 
pliances ceaselessly give way to successors. Its 
methods of production, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion vary from year to year. Its influence on the 
times is ever deeper, yet one can never be quite 
sure into what part of the social or industrial 
system it is next to thrust a revolutionary force. 
Its fanciful dreams of yesterday are the magnifi- 
cent triumphs of to-morrow, and its advance 
toward domination in the twentieth century is 
as irresistible as that of steam in the nineteenth. 
Throughout this change there has prevailed 
a consistency of purpose: a steady aim has 
been leveled at definite goals; while useful 
arts in multitude attest the solidity of the work 
done. If, therefore, we find a tremendous out- 
burst of activity at the very moment when, 
after twenty-five years of superlative produc- 
tiveness, electricians were ready, with the re- 
forming English statesman, to rest and be 
1 The photographs reproduced in this article were 
taken, under the special direction of the inventor, by 
Tonnele & Co. 


thankful, we may safely assume that elec- 
tricity has reached another of those crucial 
points at which it becomes worth the while of 
the casual outside observer to glance at what 
is going on. To the timid and the conserva- 
tive, even to many initiated, these new depar- 
tures have indeed become exasperating. They 
demand the unlearning of established facts, and 
insist on right-about-faces that disregard philo- 
sophical dignity. The sensations of a dog at- 
tempting to drink sea-water after a lifetime 
spent on inland lakes are feeble compared with 
those of men who discover that electricity is 
quite other than the fluid which they have be- 
lieved it to be from their youth up, and that 
actually there is no such thing as electricity or 
an electric current. 

Electricity has, indeed, taken distinctively 
new ground of late years; and its present state 
of unrest — unsurpassed, perhaps, in other re- 
gions of research — is due to recent theory and 
practice, blended in a striking manner in the 
discoveries of Mr. Nikola Tesla,? who, though 
not altogether alone, has come to be a fore- 
most and typical figure of the era now begun. 
He invites attention to-day, whether for pro- 
found investigations into the nature of elec- 
tricity, or for beautiful inventions in which is 
offered a concrete embodiment of the latest 
means for attaining the ends most sought after 
in the distribution of light, heat, and power, 
and in the distant communication of intelli- 

2 A biographical sketch of Mr. Tesla, by the pres- 
ent writer, with portrait, appeared in THE CENTURY 
for February, 1894.—EpDIToR. 
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gence. Any one desirous of understarding the’ 
trend and scope of modern electrical advance 
will find many clues in the work of this inven- 
tor. The present article discloses a few of the 
more important results which he has attained, 
some of the methods and apparatus which he 
employs, and one or two of the theories to 
which he resorts for an explanation of what is 
accomplished. 

By a brief preliminary survey, we may de- 
termine our historical longitude and latitude, 
and thus ascertain a little more precisely where 
we are. It is necessary to recapitulate facts 
known and accepted. Let it, then, be remarked 
that aside from the theories and interpretations 
that have beset the science, electricity as an 
art has for three hundred years been directed 
chiefly to securing an abundant, cheap, effi- 
cient, and economical supply of the protean 
agency, be it what it may. Frictional machine, 
Leyden jar, coil, battery, magnet, dynamo, os- 
cillator,— these are but the steps in a process 
as regular and well-defined as those which take 
us from the aboriginal cradling of gold>out of 
river sands up to the refining of ore with all the 
appliances of modern mechanism and chem- 
istry. Each stage im electrical evolution has 
seen the conquest of some hitherto unknown 
art — clectrolaanaan telegraphy, telephony, 
electric lighting, electric heating, power trans- 
mission ; yet éach has had limitations set on 
it by the conditions prevailing. With a mere 
battery much ca be done ; with a magnet, still 
more; with aaiymamo, we touch possibilities of 
all kinds, for we compel the streams, the coal- 
fields, amd the winds to do us service: but with 
Mr. Tesla’s mew oscillator we my enlist even 
the ether and turn our wayward re- 
cruits into less trained forces, sweeping 
across continents of Wnimagined opportunity. 

The dynamo, slowly perfected these fifty 
years, has rendered Gnormous benefits, and is 
destined to much further usefulness. But all 
that we learm now about it of any intrinsic 
value is to Build it bigger, or to specialize it; 
and the tment 4 device reaches that condi- 

the human intellect casts 

Omething else in which the elements 

re to be Sabtler and less gross. Based upon 
currents furnished by modern dynamo-electric 
pare-light and the trolley-car seek 

spolize street illumination and transpor- 

the incandescent lamp has pre- 

for exclusive occupancy the interiors 
‘ our halls and =e Yet the abandonment 
of g horses, sails is slow, because the 
dynalma and ts auxiliaries have narrow boun- 
é @ which, they cease to offer 
_ We can all remember the high 
| which, for example, incandescent 
uced some fifteen years ago. 
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Even the most cynical detractor of it will ad- 
mit that its adoption has been quick and wide- 
spread; but as a simple matter of fact, to-day, 
all the lamps and all the lighting dynamosin the 
country would barely meet the needs of New 
York and Chicago if the two cities were to use 
no other illuminant than electricity. In all Eng- 
land there are only 1,750,000 incandescent 
lamps contesting for supremacy with probably 
75,000,000 gas-burners, and the rate ofincrease 
is small, if indeed it exceeds that of gas. Evi- 
dently, some factor is wanting, and a new 
point of departure, even in mere commercial 
work, isto besought,so that with longer circuits, 
better current-generating apparatus, and lamps 
that will not burn out, the popular demand for 
a pure and perfect light can be met. In power 
transmission, also, unsatisfied problems of equal 
magnitude crop up. “Is there any load that 
water cannot lift ?”” asked Emerson. “ If there 
be, try steam; or if not that, try electricity. Is 
there any exhausting of these means?” None, 
provided that our mechanics be right. 

It must not be supposed that the new elec- 
tricity is iconoclastic. In the minds ofa great 
many people of culture the idea prevails that 
invention is as largely a process of pulling down 
as of building up ; and electricity, in spreading 
from one branch of industry to another, en- 
counters the prejudice that always rebuffs the 
innovator. The assumption is false. It may 
be true that in the gladiatorial arena where 
the principles of science contend, one party or 
the other always succumbs and drags out its 
dead; but in the arts long survival is the law 
for all the appliances that have been found of 
any notable utility. It simply becomes a ques- 
tion of the contracting sphere within which 
the old apparatus is hedged by the advent of 
the new; and that relation once established 
by processes complex and long continued, ca- 
pable even of mathematical determination, the 
two go on together, complementary in their 
adjustment to specific human needs. In its 
latest outgrowths, electrical application exem- 
plifies this. After many years’ use of dynamo- 
electric machinery giving what is known as a 
“ continuous current,” the art has reached the 
conclusion that only with the “alternating cur- 
rent” can it fulfil the later duties laid upon it, 
and accomplish the earlier tasks that remain 
untouched. With the continuous current we 
have learned the rudiments of lighting and 
power distribution. With the alternating cur- 
rent, manipulated and coaxed to yield its 
highest efficiency, we may solve the problems 
of aérial and marine navigation by electricity, 
operate large railway systems, transmit the en- 
ergy of Niagara hundreds of miles, and, in Mr. 
Tesla’s own phrase, “ hook our machinery di- 
rectly to that of Nature.” 
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THE GENERATION OF CURRENT. 


Let us see wherein lies the difference be- 
tween these two kinds of currents. In all 
dynamos the generation of what we call elec- 
tric current is effected by the whirling of coils 
of wire in front of magnets, or conversely. 
The wires that lead away from the machine 
and back to it to complete the necessary cir- 
cuit, may be compared to a circle of troughs 
or to a pipe-line; the coils and magnets are 
comparable to pump mechanism; and the 
lamps or motors driven by the current, to 
fountains or faucets spaced out on the trough 
circle. This comparison is crudity itself, but 
it gives a fairly exact idea. The current travels 
along the surface of the wire rather than in- 
side, its magnetic or ether whorls resembling 
rubber bands sliding along a lead-pencil. A 
machine that produces continuous current, 
dipping its wire coils or buckets into the mag- 
netic field of force, has all its jets, as they come 
around to discharge themselves, headed one 
way, and complicated devices called “ commu- 
tators ” have been unavoidable for the purpose 
of “rectifying” them. A machine that pro- 
duces alternating currents, on the contrary, 
has its jets thrown first into one end of the 
trough system, and then into the other, and 
therefore dispenses with the rectifying or com- 
mutating valves. On the other hand, it re- 
quires peculiar adjustment of its fountains and 
faucets to the streams rushing in either way. 
It is an inherent disadvantage of the continu- 
ous-current system that it cannot deliver energy 
successfully at any great distance at high pres- 
sure, and that therefore the pipe-line must be 
relatively as bulky as were the hollow wooden 
logs which were once employed for water-con- 
duits in New York. The advantage of the alter- 
nating current is that it can be delivered at ex- 
ceedingly high pressures oververy slender wires, 
and used either at that pressure or at lower or 
higher ones, obtained by means of a “ trans- 
former,” which, according to its use, answers 
both to the idea of a magnetic reducing valve, 
and to that of a spring-board accelerating the 
rapidity of motion of any object alighting on it. 
Obviously a transformer cannot return more 
than is put into it, so that it gives out the cur- 
rent received with less pressure but in greater 
volume, or raised in pressure but diminished in 
the volume of the stream. In some like manner 
a regiment of soldiers may be brought by ex- 
press to any wharf, and transferred, Indian file, 
to a sailing barge or an ocean liner indiffer- 
ently ; but throughout the trip the soldiers will 
constitute the same regiment, and when picked 
up by another train across the ferry, the body, 
though there be loss by desertion and sickness, 
will retain its identity, even if the ranks are 
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broken in filling the cars, and are reformed 
four abreast at the end of the journey. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 


LET us, still recapitulating familiar facts, 
make the next step in our review of what is in- 
volved in the resort to alternating currents. It 
was stated above that the current-consuming 
devices such as motors, likened to fountains, 
needed peculiar adjustments to the inflow first 
from one side and then from the other. Not to 
put it at-all too strongly, they would not work, 
and have largely remained inoperative to the 
present time. Lamps would burn, but mo- 
tors would not run, and this fact limited seri- 
ously the adoption and range of the otherwise 
flexible and useful alternating current until Mr. 
Tesla discovered a beautiful and unsuspected 
solution of the problem, and thus embarked on 
one part of the work now revealing grander 
possibilities every day. The transmission of 
the powerof Niagara has become possible since 
the discovery of the method. In his so-called 
“rotating magnetic field,” a pulley mounted 
upon a shaft is perpetually running after a mag- 
netic “ pole ” without ever being able to catch 
it. The fundamental idea is to produce mag- 
netism shifting circularly, in contrast with the 
old and known phenomenon of magnetism in 
a fixed position, Those who have seen the pa- 
tient animal inside the treadmill wheel of the 
well at Carisbrooke Castle can form an idea of 
the ingenuity of Mr. Tesla’s plan. 

Ordinarily, alternating-current generators, 
such as are now in common use, have a great 
number of projecting poles to cause the al- 
ternations of.current, and hence their “ fre- 
quency ” is high—that is, the current makes a 
great many to-and-fro motions per second, 
and each ebb-and-flow in the circuit is termed 
the “period” or “ frequency,” one alterna- 
tion being the rise from zero to maximum 
value and down to nothing again, and the 
other the same thing backward. [If we ruled 
a horizontal straight line, and then drew a 
round-bellied Hogarth curve of beauty across 
it, the half of the curve above the line would 
be illustrative of the positive flow, the lower 
half of the negative flow; the top of one oval 
and the bottom of the other oval would be the 
positive and negative maxima respectively ; 
and the point where the curve crossed the 
straight line would mark the instant when the 
current changes its direction. A swinging 
pendulum is an analogy favored by scientists 
in their endeavors to ilustrate popularly the 
process of the generation of the alternating 
current. Each time the copper wire in the 
coils on the dynamo armature is rotated, past 
the pole of the dynamo field, thecurrentsin'each 
coil follow this rise and fall; so thatthe number 


























of the magnets and coils determines the period 
or frequency, asstated. The more numerous the 
magnets, and the faster the rotation of the coils, 
the quicker will be the ebbs and flows of cur- 
rent. But the character of the work to be done, 
and existing conditions, govern the rate at 
which the current is thus to be set vibrating ; 
and no small amount of skill and knowledge 
enters here. The men who can predicate the 
right thing to do are still few and far between. 
The field hasas yet beenlittle explored. More- 
over, in one of the deepest problems now 
engaging the thought of electrical engineers,— 
namely,the production of cheap lightand cheap 
power by these new means,— opposite condli- 
tions pull different ways. Mr. Tesla made up 
his mind some time ago that for motor work 
it was better to have few frequencies ; and the 
whole drift of power transmission is on that path, 
the frequency adopted for the work at Niagara 
being only twenty-five. But,as was natural, he 
ran through the whole scale of low and high fre- 
quencies, and soon discovered that for obtain- 
ing light, one great secret lay in the utilization 
of currents of high frequency and high poten- 
tial. Some years ago, after dealing with the 
power problem as above described, Mr. Tesla 
attacked the light problem by building a num- 
ber of novel alternating-current generators for 
the purpose, and attained with themalternations 
up to 30,000 per second. These machines tran- 
scended anything theretofore known in the art, 
and their currents were furtherraised in pressure 
by “step up” transformers and condensers. But 
these dynamos had their shortcomings. The 
number of the poles and coils could not be in- 
definitely increased, and there was a limit to the 
speed. ‘To goto the higher frequencies, there- 
fore, Mr. Tesla next invented his “disruptive 
discharge coil,” which permitted him to reach 
remarkably high frequency and high pressure, 
and, what is more, to obtain these qualities 
from any ordinary current, whether alternating 
or continuous. With this apparatus he sur- 
prised the scientists both of this country and of 
Europe in a series of most interesting demon- 
strations, It isnot too much to say that these 
experiments marked an epoch in electricity, 
yielding results which lie at the root of his later 
work with the oscillator in an inconceivably 
wider range of phenomena. 


THE TESLA OSCILLATOR. 


UP to this point we have been considering 
both continuous-current and alternating-cur- 
rent dynamos as driven by the ordinary steam- 
engine. Perhapsnine tenths of all the hundreds 
of thousands of dynamos in the world to-day 
are so operated, the remainder being driven by 
water-wheels, gas-engines, and compressed air. 
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Now, each step from consuming the coal under 
the boilers that deliver steam to the engines, up 
to the glow of the filament in an incandescent 
lamp, is attended with loss. As in every other 
cycle that has todo with heat transformation, the 
energy is more or less frittered away, just as in 
July the load in an iceman’s cart crumbles and 
melts in transit along the street. Actual tests 
prove that the energy manifesting itselfas light in 
an incandescent lamp is barely five per cent, of 
that received as current. In the luminosity ofa 
gas flame the efficiency is even smaller. Profes- 
sor Tyndall puts the useful light-waves of a gas 
flame at less than . of all the waves 
caused bythe combustion going oninit. If we 
were dealing with a corrupt city government, 
such wretehed waste and inefficiency would not 
hetolerated; andinsad reality the extravagance 
is but on a par with the wanton destruction of 
whole forests for the sake of a few sticks of lum- 
ber. Armies of inventors have flung themselves 
on the difficulties involved in these barbaric 
losses occurring at every stage of the calorific, 
mechanical, and electric processes ; and it is in- 
deed likely that many lines of improvement 
have already been compelled to yield their 
utmost, reaching terminal forms. A moment’s 
thought will show that one main object must 
be the elimination of certain steps in the trans- 
fer of the energy; and obviously, if engine and 
dynamo both have large losses, it will be a gain 
tomerge the two pieces of apparatus. The old- 
fashioned electric-light station or street-railway 
power-house is a giddy maze of belts and shaft- 
ing; in the later plants engine and dynamo are 
coupled directly together on one base. This is 
a notable stride, but it still leaves us with a 
dynamo in which some part of the wire wound 
on it is not utilized at every instant, and with 
an engine of complicated mechanism, The 
steam-cylinder, with its piston, is the only thing 
actually doing work, and all the rest of the im- 
posing collection of fly-wheel, governor-balls, 
eccentrics, valves, and what not, is for the pur- 
pose of control and regulation. 

In his oscillator Mr. Tesla, to begin with, has 
stripped the engine of all this governing mech- 
anism. By giving also to the coils in which 
the current is created as they cut the “lines of 
force” of the magnets, a to-and-fro or recipro- 
cating motion, so that the influence on them is 
equal in every direction, he has overcome the 
loss of the idle part of the wire experienced 
in rotating armatures ; and, moreover, greatest 
achievement of all, he has made the currents 
regulate the mechanical motions. No matter 
how close the governing of the engine that 
drives the ordinary dynamo, with revolving ar- 
mature, there is some irregularity in the genera- 
tion ofcurrent. In the Tesla oscillator, if its in- 
ventor and the evidence of one’s eyes may be 
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shaft A, which runs through the piston P, and they, 
with the shaft, have additiona reg. in the 
boxes B B at each end of the mechanism. The piston 
P is fitted into the hollow of the cylinder C, which 
in turn is inclosed by a jacket J, the latter serving 
chiefly to deaden the sound caused in working. The 
piston P is ided with ch l-port: O and I, 
which extend all around its inside surface. I is the inlet 
for the propelling compressed air, and O O are the out- 
lets for the expanded air after its work is done at eac 
stroke. In the piston P there are also two slots SS’, 
while tubes T are screwed into holes drilled in the 
piston. These tubes T T establish communication be- 
tween the slots S S’ and the chambers seen on each side 
of the piston, each chamber being thus connected with 
the slot which is remote from it. Now, the compressed 
air being brought through a delivery-pipe to the inlet I, 
with the piston P in the position it occupies in the dia- 
ram, and the shaft A being slightly touched so as to 
slide it a little to the left, the compressed air rushes 
through the slot S’ and its communicating tube T, out 
into the chamber on the left of the piston. The pressure 
thus encountered by the piston on the left, from the ex- 
panding air, drives it back toward the right. Owing to its 
inertia, the piston thus impelled overshoots the position 
of equilibrium, allowing in this way the next supply of 
compressed air to rush from the inlet I into slot S and its 
tube T, and from them into the chamber on the right of 
iston. M i the ication to the left- 
chamber is cut off, and the now expanded air there, 
having instantly done its work, escapes through the 
channel-port outlet O. As the piston now travels back 
from the right on the return stroke, a precisely similar 
operation takes place on the right-hand side of it, due to 
panding of the comp d air there and its sub- 
sequent quick escape as exhaust. In this manner, so 
long as compressed air is supplied, oscillation of the 
= P is maintained at a very high rate, and with 
ighest accuracy. The coils of fine wire mounted on shaft 
A, to which the piston Pis firmly attached, are thus rapidly 
thrust to and fro by the shaft across the faces of, and in 
the space inclosed by, the jaws of the electromagnets 
at H H. In this manner they cut the so-called “ lines” 
of the intense “ field of force at those two points, and currents are 
thus engendered in them, which are led off to the exterior circuit for 
use. These currents are “‘ alternating ” in their character, and are of high 
regularity. The maintenance of constancy of oscillation on the part of the 
piston P is also due to the reaction and steadying effect of this electro- 



































This form of oscillator has been used for experimental purposes, with 
air as the propelling force. It illustrates the principle of operation further 
developed in the machine shown in perspective in Fig. 2, in which steam 
is used as the propelling force. Outermost of all is seen the magnetic 
frame M M, built up of thin sheet-iron, This frame is wound with ener- 
gizing coils of wire (indicated in hatchwork), asin ordinary electromag- magnetic part of the combination. The “ fitting-boxes " at the ends of the 
nets, and thus an intense magnetic “ field of force”’ is concentrated on cylinder ¢ inclosing the piston project a carefully determined distance 
each side in the vicinity of H H, where are seen in dotted line two pairs cf into the cylinder, thus a limits to the length of the stroke. It will be 
armature coils moving between the jaws of the inclosing electromagnets obvious to those familiar with such matters that steam could also be used 
formed by MM. These armature coils, at H H, are supported on the _ in this type of oscillator, with slight adjustments. 


FIG. I. DIAGRAM OF WORKING PARTS OF EARLY FORM OF TESLA OSCILLATOR, AS IF SEEN FROM ABOVE, IN SECTION. 
(FROM ‘‘ THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER,” BY PERMISSION.) 
believed, the vibrations of the current are ab- consists of field coils between which is to move 
solutely steady and uniform, so that one could the armature or coil of wire. There are two 
keep the time o’ day with the machine about as _ pistons to receive the impetus of the incoming 
well as with a clock. It was this superlative steam in the chest, and in the present instance 
steadiness of the vibration or frequency that steam is supplied at a pressure of 350 pounds, 
Mr. Tesla aimed at, for one thing. The varia- although as low as 80 is also used in like oscil- 
tions caused by the older apparatus might be lators, where steam of the higher pressure is not 
slight, but minute errors multiplied by high obtainable. We note immediately the absence 
rates of occurrence soon become perceptible, of all the governing appliances of the ordinary 
and militate against desirable uniformity and engine. They are non-existent. The steam- 
precision of action. Back of the tendencies to chest és the engine, bared totheskin likea prize- 
irregularity in the old-fashioned electrical ap- fighter, with every ounce counting. Besides 
paratus were the equal or greater tendencies easily utilizing steam at a remarkably high pres- 
in the steam-engine; and over and above all sure, the oscillator holds it under no less re- 
were the frightful losses due to the inefficient markable control, and, strangest of all, needs 
conversion in both of the power released from no packing to prevent leak. It is a fair infer- 
the fuel under the boiler generating the steam. ence, too, that, denuded in this way of super- 
Gain in one direction with a radical innova- fluous weight and driven at high pressure, the 
tion usually means gain inmany others, through engine must have an economy far beyond the 
a growing series. I confess I do not know common. With an absence of friction due to 
which of the advantages of the oscillator to the automatic cushioning of the light working 
place first; and I doubt whether its inventor parts, it is also practically indestructible. More- 
has yet been able to sit down and sum up all over, for the same pressure and the same pis- 
the realities and possibilities to which it is a ton speed the engine has about one thirtieth 
key. One thing he does: he presses forward. or one fortieth of the usual weight, and occu- 
Our illustration, Fig. 2, shows one of his latest piesa proportionately smaller space. This dim- 
forms of oscillator in perspective, while the dia- inution of bulk and area is equally true of the 
gram, Fig. 1, exhibits the internal mechanism electrical part. The engine-pistons carry at 
of one of the early forms. Fig. 2 will serve asa their ends the armature coils, and these they 
text for the subsequent heads of discourse. The thrust reciprocatively in and out of the mag- 
steam-chestis situated on the bed-plate between netic field of the field coils, thus generating cur- 
the two electromagnetic systems, each of which rent by their action. 








FIG. 2. 


If one watches any dynamo, it will be seen 
that the coils constituting the “ armature ” are 
swung around in front of magnets, very much 
as a turnstile revolves inside the barricading 
posts; and the current that goes out to do work 
on the line circuit is generated inductively in 
the coils, because they cut lines of influence 
emanating from the ends of the magnets, and 
forming what has been known since Faraday’s 
time as the “ field of force.” In the Tesla os- 
cillator, the rotary motion of the coils is en- 
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tirely abandoned, and they are simply darted 
to and fro at a high speed in front of the mag- 
nets, thus cutting the lines of the “field of 
force” by shooting in and out of them very 
rapidly, shuttle-fashion. The great object of 
cutting as many lines of an intense field of force 
as swiftly, smoothly,regularly,andeconomically 
as possible is thus accomplished in a new and, 
Mr. Tesla believes, altogether better way. The 
following description of remarkable new phe- 
nomena in electricity will justify him in regard- 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN BY PHOSPHORESCENT LIGHT. 
HIS PHOSPHORESCENT BULBS. 


SOURCE OF LIGHT IS ONE OF 


THE FACE IS THAT OF MR. TESLA, AND THE 
TIME OF EXPOSURE, EIGHT MINUTES. 


DATE OF PHOTOGRAPH JANUARY, 1894. 


ing the oscillatoras an extremely valuableinstru- 
ment of research, while time will demonstrate 
its various commercial and industrial benefits. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the 
crude idea of obtaining currents by means of 
a coil or a magnetic core attached to the piston 
of a reciprocating steam-engine, is not in itself 
an entire novelty. It may also be noted that 
steam-turbines of extremely high rotative ve- 
locity are sometimes used instead of slow-mov- 
ing engines to drive dynamos, But in the first 
class of long-abandoned experiments no prac- 
tical result of any kind was ever reached before 
by any sort of device; and in the second class 
there is the objection that the turbine is driven 
by means of isolated shocks that cannot be over- 
come by any design of the blades, and which 
frustrate any attempts to perform work of the 
kind now under survey. What we are dealing 
with here is a dual, interacting machine, half 
mechanical, half electrical, of smallest bulk, ex- 
tremely simple, utilizing steam under conditions 
unquestionably of the highest efficiency, its vi- 
brations independent of load and pressure, de- 
livering currents of the greatest regularity ever 
known for practical work or research. That 
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such a combination should produce electricity 
for half the consumption of steam previously 
necessary with familiar apparatus in equivalent 
results, need not surprise us; yet think how 
much a saving of that kind would mean in well- 
nigh every industry consuming power ! 


AND THE PRODUCTION OF 


LIGHT. 


THE OSCILLATOR 


Havinc obtained with the oscillator currents 
of high potential, high frequency, and high reg- 
ularity, what shall be done with them? Mr. 
Tesla having already grappled successfully 
with the great difficulties of long distance power 
transmission, as narrated above, has first an- 
swered that question by boldly assailing the 
problem of the production of light in a man- 
ner nearer, perhaps, to that which gives us sun- 
shine than was ever attempted before. Be- 
tween us and the sun stretches the tenuous, 
sensitive ether, and every sensation of light that 
the eye experiences is caused by the effect of 
five hundred trillions of waves every second 
impressed on the ether by the molecular energy 
of the sun traveling along it rhythmically. If 
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the waves have a lower frequency than this 
§00,000,000,000,000, they will chiefly engender 
heat. In our artificial methods of getting light 
we imitatively agitate the ether so poorly that 
the waves our bonfires set up rarely get above 
the rate at which they become sensible to us 
in heat, and only a few waves attain the right 
pitch or rapidity to cause the sensation of light. 
At the upper end of the keyboard of vibration 
of the ether is a high, shrill, and yet inaudible 


FIG. 4. 


note,—“‘light,”—which we want to strikeand to 
keep on striking; but we fumble at the lower, 
bass end of the instrument all the time, and 
never touch that topmost note without wasting 
the largest part of our energy on the interme- 
diate ones, which we do not at all wish to touch. 
Light (the high note) without heat (the lower 
Sots) is the desideratum. The inefficiency of 
the gas flame has been mentioned. In the or- 
dinary incandescent lamp the waste is not so 
great; but even there the net efficiency of any 
one hundred units of energy put into it as elec- 
tric current is at the most five or six of light, 
the waste occurring in the process of setting the 
molecules of the filament and the little air left 
in the bulb into the state of vibration under 
which they must work before they can throw 
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out energy-waves on the ether, which will be 
conveyed to us through the glass of the bulb 
by the ether as light rather than as heat. The 
glass is as unconfining to the ether as a coarse" 
sieve is to water. 

Now Mr. Tesla takes his currents of high 
frequency and high potential, subjects the in- 
candescent lamp to them, and, skipping some 
of those intermediate wasteful heat stages of 
lower wave vibration experienced in the old 


PHOSPHOGRAPH OF MR. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN), TAKEN IN THE TESLA LABORATORY JANUARY, 1894. 
TIME OF EXPOSURE, 


TEN MINUTES. 


methods, gets the ether-charged molecules 
more quickly into the intensely agitated con- 
dition necessary to yield light. Using his cur- 
rents, produced electromagnetically, as we have 
seen, to load each fugitive molecule with its 
charge, which it receives and exercises electro- 
statically, he gets the ether medium into a state 
of excitement in which it seems to become 
capable of almost anything. In one of his first 
lectures, Mr. Tesla said: 


Electrostatic effects are in many ways available 
for the production of light. Forinstance, we may 
place a body of some refractory material in a 
closed, and preferably in a more or less air- 
exhausted, globe, connect it to a source of high, 
rapidly alternating potential, causing the mole- 
cules of the gas to strike it many times a second 
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at enormous speeds, and in this way, with tril- 
lions of invisible hammers, pound it until it gets 
incandescent. Or we may place a body in a very 
highly exhausted globe, and by employing very 
high frequencies and potentials maintain it at 
any degree of incandescence. Or we may dis- 
turb the ether carried by the molecules of a gas, 
or their static charges, causing them to vibrate 
or emit light. 


These anticipatory statements are confirmed 
to-day by what Mr. Tesla has actually done in 
one old way revolutionized, and in three new 


FIG. 5. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THEIR OWN LIGHT. 


ways: (1) the incandescence of a solid; (2) 
phosphorescence ; (3) incandescence or phos- 
phorescence ofa rarefied gas; and (4) luminosity 
produced in a gas at ordinary pressure. 


LAMPS WITH BUTTONS OR BARS IN PLACE 


OF FILAMENTS. 


TAKING lamps in the first category, it may 
be stated that it had been commonly supposed 
that the light-giving conductor in the lamp, to 
be efficient and practical, should be fine; hence 
the name “ filament ” given to the carbon loop 
in such lamps. But with the Teslaic currents 
the resistance or friction of the filament to the 
flow of current does not count for anything: 
the filament may just as well be short and 


THREE PHOSPHORESCENT BULBS UNDER TEST FOR ACTINIC VALUE. 
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thick, for it will rapidly reach and steadily 
maintain proper incandescence by the passage 
of a small current of the right high frequency 
and potential. An action is set up as the result 
of which the filament is hit millions of times a 
second by the bombardment of the molecules 
around it in a merciless ring of tormentors. 
The vibrations of the current in similar man- 
ner will cause the infinite jostling of the mole- 
cules of solid and gas against a small polished 
carbon or metallic button or bar in a lamp, and 
brilliant light is also obtainable in this way. 


LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHS WITH 
TESLA PHOSPHORESCENT BULBS. 


In the field of lighting by phos- 
phorescence we reach hitherto un- 
trodden ground. Phosphorescent 
light has been associated with the 
idea of “cold light,” or the prop- 
erty of becoming luminous with 
the omission of the intermediate 
step of combustion, as commonly 
understood. As a physical action, 
we know it in the light of the firefly, 
which Professor S. P. Langley rates 
at an efficiency of 100 per cent., 
all its radiations lying within the 
limits of the visible spectrum. By 
means of the Teslaic currents phos- 
phorescent light strong enough 
even to photograph by has been 
obtained ; and Fig. 3, representing 
the inventor himself, is the first 
portrait or photograph of any kind 
ever taken by phosphorescent 
light. A bulb whose light-giving 
member is coated with sulphide of 
zinc treated in a special way was 
rendered phosphorescent by means 
of current obtained from a high- 
frequency transformer coil. The 
current used was alternated or os- 
cillated about 10,000 times per second. The 
exposure was about eight minutes. 

Fig. 4, of Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain), was 
taken a few weeks later — early in 1894 — with 
the aid of the same bulb, and with an exposure 
of about ten minutes. In order to test more 
closely the actinic value of phosphorescentilight, 
some bulbs subject to high-frequency currents 
were photographed, or, if we may coin a new 
word, “ phosphographed,” with a somewhat 
longer exposure. They areshownin Fig. 5. The 
right-hand, bright pair utilize sulphide of zincin 
some form for luminosity. The third bulb, 
seen faintly to the left of them, has a coating 
of sulphide of calcium. Although, judged by 
the eye, it glowed with a brightnesgs fully equal 
to that of the other two, the actinic value was 
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FIG. 6. 


FIGS. 6, 7, AND 8 ARE TESLA TUBES OF DIFFERENT FORMS IN 
WHICH LIGHT IS OBTAINED WITHOUT FILAMENT OR COM- 
BUSTION. (PHOTOGRAPHED BY THEIR OWN LIGHT.) 


evidently much less. It is, perhaps, needless 
to say that these demonstrations invite to an 
endless variety of experiments, in which inves- 
tigators will find a host of novel phenomena 
awaiting them as to phosphorescence and fluo- 
rescence produced with electrical currents. 


LIGHT FROM EMPTY BULBS IN FREE SPACE, 


Tue third and fourth classes of lighting enu- 
merated above as obtained by Teslaic currents 
are those caused by the incandescence or phos- 
phorescence of a rarefied gas and the luminos- 
ity of a gas at ordinary pressure. We get pure, 
beautiful light without any filament or any 
combustion. In Figs. 6, 7, and 8 we have tubes 
or bulbs by means of which some of these in- 
teresting phenomena are obtained and illus- 
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trated. The bulbs shown are more or less ex- 
hausted of air. In the case of Figs. 6 and 7 the 
glass of the tubes is the ordinary German glass. 
In Fig. 8, uranium glass—green—was em- 
ployed. This last was held in the hand while 
a photograph was taken-of it by its own light ; 
whencethe unsteadiness of the negative. To ob- 
tain the beautiful illumination seen in all three, 
the bulbs were simply approached within a few 
inches of the terminal of a high-frequency coil 
or transformer. Just here it may be pointed out 
that the lamps are spoken of as unattached, 
in free space. Ordinary incandescent lighting 
is done, as everybody knows, with the lamps’ 
bases firmly attached to the two current-bear- 
ing wires. Even where the lamps have been used 
on the ordinary alternating circuits in which the 
transformer is employed to “step down,” or re- 
duce, for safe use, the higher-tension current 
brought to it by the wire from the dynamo, the 
lamps have to be attached to the “ secondary ” 
wires of the coil so as to make aclosed circuit for 


FIG. 8. 


them. But as we rise in the frequency of the 
current, as we leave behind the electrodynamic 
conditions for the electrostatic ones, so we free 
ourselves from the restrictions and limitations of 
solid wires for the conveyance of the effects 
sought, until at last we reach a point where all 
the old ideas of the necessity of a tangible circuit 
vanish. It is all circuit if we can properly direct 
the right kind of impulses through it. As Mr. 
Tesla long ago pointed out, most of the experi- 
ments usually performed with a static machine 
of glass plates can also be performed with an in- 
duction-coil of wire if the currents are alter- 
nated rapidly enough ; and it isin reality here 
that Mr. Tesla parts company with other dis- 
tinguished workers who have fixed their at- 
tention merely on the results attainable with 
electrodynamic apparatus. Before passing on, 
let us quote the inventor himself: 


Powerful electrostatic effects are a sine gud non 
oflight production on thelinesindicated by theory. 
Electromagnetic effects are primarily unavailable, 
for the reason that to produce the required effects 





FIG. 9. 


ENERGIZING CIRCUIT. 


we would have to passthecurrentimpulsesthrough 
a conductor which, long before the required fre- 
quency of the impulses could be reached, would 
cease to transmit them. On the other hand, elec- 
tromagnetic waves many times longer than those 
of light, and producible by sudden discharge of a 
condenser, could not be utilized, it would seem, 
unless we availed ourselves of their effect upon con- 
ductors asin the present methods, which are waste- 
ful. Wecouldnotaffect by means of such waves the 
static molecular or atomic charges of a gas, and 
causethem tovibrateand toemit light. Long trans- 
verse waves cannot, apparently, produce such ef- 
fects, since excessively small electromagnetic dis- 
turbances may pass readily: through miles of air. 
Such dark waves, unless they are of the length of 
true light-waves, cannot, it would seem, excite lu- 
minous radiation in a Geissler tube, and the lumi- 
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EXPERIMENT SHOWING PLAY OF ELECTRIC SPARKS BETWEEN CONDENSER PLATES, 
THE COIL, STANDING IN THE CENTER OF A LARGE ROOM, IS UNCONNECTED WITH THE 
(FROM FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


PRODUCED BY ELECTRIC CHARGE. 


nous effects which are producible by induction in a 
tube devoid of electrodes, I am inclined toconsider 
as being of an electrostatic nature. To produce 
such luminous effects straight electrostatic thrusts 
are required ; these, whatever be their frequency, 
may disturb the molecular charges and produce 
light. 


EFFECTS WITH ATTUNED BUT WIDELY 


SEPARATED, CIRCUITS. 


A FEw experiments performed in Mr. Tesla’s 
laboratory workshop afford an idea of the flexi- 
bility of the methods by which powerful elec- 
trostatic effects are produced across many feet 
of intervening space. The workshop is a room 
about forty by eighty feet, and ten or twelve feet 
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high. A circuit of small cable is carried around 
it from the terminals of the oscillator. In the 
center of the clear, open space is placed a coil, 
wound drum fashion, three or four feet high, 
and unconnected with the current source save 
through the medium of the atmosphere. The 
coil is provided, as shown in the picture, with 
two condenser plates for adjustment, standing 
up likecymbals. The platesact after the manner 
ofaspring, and the coilis comparable to an elec- 
tromagnetic weight. The system of appara- 
tus in the middle of the room has therefore a 
certain period of vibration, just as though it 
were a tuning-fork, or a sheet of thin resonant 
glass. Around the room, over the cable, there 
are sent from the oscillator electrical current 
vibrations. By carefully adjusting the con- 
denser plates so that the periodicity or swing 
of the induced current is brought into step with 
that of the cable currents, powerful sparks are 
made to pour across between the plates in the 
dense streams shown in Fig. 9. In this man- 
ner it is easy to reach tensions as high as 200,- 
ooo and 300,000 volts. 

No one who has witnessed these significant 
experiments can fail to be impressed with the 
evidence of the actuality of a medium, call 
it ether or what you will, which in spite of its 
wonderful tenuity is as capable of transmitting 
energy as though it were air or water. Still 
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more impressive to a layman, perhaps, is the 
confidence and easy precision with which these 
fine adjustments are brought about. 

In Fig. 10 there is a similar coil, in the mid- 
dle of the same room, which has been so ad- 
justed to the vibrations sent around the shop 
that an ordinary sixteen-candle-power incan- 
descent lamp is well lighted up. 

Fig. 11 pursues this a little further. Above 
the coil a circle of wire is held by an observer, 
and an incandescent lamp is attached to the 
circle. As before, the vibration of the ether 
in the coil is brought into harmony with the 
vibrations emitted from the cable. The induc- 
tive effect upon the circle held loosely in free 
space by the observer is so pronounced that the 
lamp is immediately lighted up, though it may 
be connected with but one terminal wire, or 
with two. A 1oo-volt lamp is used, requiring 
when employed ordinarily more than one tenth 
of a horse-power right off the connecting circuit 
wires direct from the dynamo to bring it up to 
proper illuminating value. Hence, as will be 
seen, there is actual proof here of the transmis- 
sion of at least that amount of energy across a 
space of some twenty feet and into the bulb by 
actually no wire at all. This need not surprise us 
when we remember that on abright day the ether 
delivers steadily from the sun a horse-power of 
energy to every seven square feet of the earth’s 





EXPERIMENT SHOWING THE LIGHTING UP OF AN ORDINARY INCANDESCENT LAMP, 
INFLUENCE OF ELECTRIFIED ETHER-WAVES. 


AT A DISTANCE, THROUGH THE 


(FROM FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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surface toward it: so great is its capacity for 
transmitting energy. Mr. Tesla with his “elec- 
trostatic thrusts” has simply learned the knack 
of loading electrically on the good-natured 
ether a little of the protean energy of which 
no amount has yet sufficed to break it down 
or put it out of temper. We may assume either 
an enormous speed in what may be called the 
transmitting wheelwork of the ether, since the 
weight is inconceivably small ; or else that the 
ether is a mere transmitter of energy by its 
well-nigh absolute incompressibility. 


CURIOUS “IMPEDANCE” PHENOMENON. 


In Fig. 12 we have another remarkable ex- 
periment illustrated. Standing over the coil in 


FIG. II. 


CUIT AROUND THE ROOM. 
HELD BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


the center of the room, the observer holds a hoop 
of stout wire in his hand. One or more lamps 
are connected with two points on the wire, so 
that the lamps are “short-circuited” by the 
short bar of wire. The vibrations are, how- 


EXPERIMENT ILLUSTRATING THE LIGHTING OF AN INCANDESCENT LAMP 
IN FREE SPACE BY INDUCTION FROM COIL BELOW, ENERGIZED BY DISTANT CIR- 
THE LOOP OF WIRE CARRYING THE LAMP IS 
(FROM FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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ever, so extremely rapid that in spite of the 
opposite terminals being united in this way, 
the current does not-flow past them neglect- 
fully, in the apparently easier path, as it should, 
but brings them to a bright incandescence. 
We have here an example of what is known as 
“ impedance” phenomena, in which the current 
is oddly choked back at certain points and not 
at others. Under the conditions of “impe- 
dance,” the best electrical conductor loses its 
property of conducting, and behaves like a 
highly resisting substance. Elaborating further 
these experimental results, Mr. Tesla shows 
that a gas — a perfect non-conductor under or- 
dinary circumstances— may be more conduc- 
tive than the best copper wire, provided the cur- 
rents vibrate rapidly enough. The fantasticside 
of this phenomenon he touched 
on playfully once by suggesting 
that perchance in such wise we 
might some day utilize gas to 
convey electricity, and the old 
gas-pipe to insulate it. 


LAMPS LIGHTED BY CURRENTS 
PASSED THROUGH THE 
HUMAN BODY, 


In Fig. 13 a most curious and 
weird phenomenonisillustrated. 
A few years ago electricians 
would have considered it quite 
remarkable, if indeed they do 
not now. The observer holds 
a loop of bare wire in his hands. 
The currents induced in the 
loop by means of the “ resonat- 
ing” coil over which it is held, 
traverse the body of the ob- 
server, and at the same time, 
as they pass between his bare 
hands, they bring two or three 
lamps held there to bright in- 
candescence, Strange as it may 
seem, these currents, of a volt- 
age one or two hundred times 
as high as that employed in 
electrocution, do not inconve- 
nience the experimenter in the 
slightest. The extremely high 
tension of the currents which 
Mr. Clemens is seen receiving 
prevents them from doing any 
harm to him. 


TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE BY AT- 
TUNED OR “ RESONATING” CURRENTS. 


REFERENCE has been made to the “resonat- 
ing” quality of the circuits and coils. It would be 





FIG. 12. SIMILAR EXPERIMENT, 


LAMPS, IS HELD BY MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 


wearisome, and indeed is not necessary, here to 
dwell on the difficulty often experienced in es- 
tablishing the relation of “ resonance,” and the 
instantaneity with which it can be disturbed. 
It may be stated, in order to give-some idea of 
the conditions to be observed in these experi- 
ments, that when an electric circuit is traversed 
by a rapidly oscillating current which sets up 
waves in the ether around the wire, the effect 
of these waves upon another circuit situated at 
some distance from the first can be largely 
varied by proper adjustments. The ‘effect is 
most pronounced when the second circuit is so 
adjusted that its period of vibration is the same 
as that of the first. This harmonizing is deftly 
accomplished by varying either of the two ele- 
ments which chiefly govern the rapidity of the 
vibration, viz., the so-called “capacity” and the 
“ self-induction.” Whatever the exact process 
may be, it is clear that these two quantities in 
their effect answer almost directly to what are 
known in mechanics as pliability and as weight 
or inertia. Attach to a spring a weight, and it 
will vibrate at a certain rate. By changing the 
weight, or modifying the pliability of the spring, 
any period of vibration is obtainable. In very 
exact adjustments, minute changes will com- 
pletely upset the balance, and the very last straw 
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ILLUSTRATING THE PHENOMENON OF IMPEDANCE, 


THE LOOP OF WIRE, CARRYING TWO 
(FROM FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


of fine wire, for example, in the induction-coil 
which gives the self-induction will break the 
spell. As Mr. Tesla has said, it is really a lucky 
thing that pure resonance is not obtainable ; for 
if it were, all kinds of dangers might lie in store 
for us by the increasing oscillations of every 
kind that would be set up. It will, however, 
have been gathered that if one electrical cir- 
cuit can be tuned to another effectively, we 
shall need no return wire, as heretofore, for 
motors or for lights, the one wire being, if 
anything, better than two, provided we have 
vibration of the right value; and if we have 
that, we might get along without any wires 
or any “currents.” Here again we must quote 


Mr. Tesla: 


In connection with resonance effects and the 
problem of transmission of energy over a single 
conductor, I would say a few words on a subject 
whichconstantly fills my thoughts, and which con- 
cerns the welfare of all. I mean the transmission 
of intelligible signals, or perhaps even power, to 
any distance without the use of wires. I am be- 
coming daily more convinced of the practicability 
of the scheme; and though I know full well that 
thé majority of scientific men will not believe that 
such results can be practically and immediately 
realized, yet I think that all consider the develop- 
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SIMILAR EXPERIMENT, THE HIGH-TENSION RRENT BEING PASSED THROUGH THE BODY BEFORE IT BRINGS 
THE LAMPS TO INCANDESCENCE. THE LOOP IS HELD OVER THE RESONATING COIL BY MR. CLEMENS 
(MARK TWAIN). (FROM A FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH.) 





FIG. 14. EFFECT OF ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE FROM THE EARTH BY TESLA COIL. 


ments of recent years by a number of workers to 
have been such as to encourage thought and ex- 
periment in this direction. My conviction has 
grown so strong that I no longer look upon this 
plan of energy or intelligence transmission as a 
mere theoretical possibility, but as a serious prob- 
lem in electrical engineering which must be car- 
ried out some day. The idea of transmitting intel- 
ligence without*wire is the natural outcome of 
the most recent results of electrical investigations. 
Some enthusiasts have expressed their belief that 
telephony toanydistance by induction through the 
airis possible. I cannot stretch my imagination so 
far; but I dofirmly believe that it is practicable to 
disturb by means of powerful machines the elec- 
trostatic condition of the earth, and thus transmit 
intelligible signals and perhaps power. In fact, 
what is there against the carrying out of such a 
scheme? We nowknow thatelectric vibration may 
be transmitted through a single conductor. Why, 
then, not try to avail ourselves of the earth for this 
purpose? We need-not be frightened by the idea 
of distance. To the weary wanderer counting the 
mile-posts the earth may appear very large; but 
to that happiest of all men, the astronomer, who 
gazes at the heavens, and by their standard judges 
the magnitude of our globe, it appears very small. 
And so I think it must seem to the electrician; for 
when he considers the speed with which an elec- 
tric disturbance is propagated through the earth, 
all his ideas of distance must completely vanish. 
A point of great importance would be firstto know 
what is the capacity of the earth, and what charge 
does it contain of electricity. 


DISTURBANCE AND DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
EARTH’S ELECTRICAL CHARGE. 


Part of Mr. Tesla’s more recent work has 
been in the direction here indicated ; for in his 
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oscillator he has not simply a new practical 
device, but a new implement of scientific re- 
search. With the oscillator, if he has not as 
yet actually determined the earth’s electrical 
charge or “ capacity,” he has obtained siriking 
effects which conclusively demonstrate that he 


has succeeded in disturbing it. He connects to 
the earth, by one of its ends, a coil (see Fig. 15) 
in which rapidly vibrating currents are pro- 
duced, the other end being free in space. With 
this coil he does actually what one would be do- 
ing with a pump forcing air into an elastic foot- 
ball. Ateach alternate stroke the ball would ex- 
pand and contract. But it is evident that such 
a ball, if filled with air, would, when suddenly 
expanded or contracted, vibrate at its own rate. 
Now if the strokes of the pump be so timed 
that they are in harmony with the individual 
vibrations of the ball, an intense vibration or 
surging will be obtained. The purple streamers 
of electricity thus elicited from the earth and 
pouring out to the ambient air are marvelous. 
Such a display is seen in Fig. 14, where the 
crown of the coil, tapering upward in a Peak 
of Teneriffe, flames with the outburst of a solar 
photosphere. 

The currents which are made to pass in and 
out of the earth by means of this coil can also be 
directed upon the human body. An observer 
mounted on a chair, and touching the coil with 
a metal rod, can, by careful adjustments, divert 
enough of it upon himself to cause its manifes- 
tation from and around him in splinters of light. 
This halo effect, obtained by sending the elec- 
tricity of the earth through a human being,—the 
highest charge positively ever givenin safety,— 
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is, to say the least,curious, and deeply suggestive. 
Mr.Tesla’s temerity in trying the effect first upon 
his own person can be justified only by his close 
and accurate calculation of what the amount of 
the discharge from the earth would be. 
Considering that in the adjustments necessary 
here, a small length of wire or a small body of 
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FOR ASCERTAINING AND DISCHARGING THE ELECTRICITY OF THE EARTH. 
AND IN FORM RESEMBLE FILAMENTS OF SEAWEED, THE EFFECT 
EXPOSURE OF FLASH-LIGHT NEGATIVE. 


THE STREAMERS AT TOP 
OF MASS BEING 


any kind added to the coil or brought into its 
vicinity may destroy entirely all effect, one can 
imagine the pleasure which the investigator 
feels when thus rewarded by unique phenom- 
ena. After searching with patient toil for two 
or three years after a result calculated in ad- 
vance, he is compensated by being able to wit- 
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ness amost magnificent display of fiery streams 
and lightning discharges breaking out from the 
tip of the wire with the roar of a gas-well. Aside 
from their deep scientific import and their won- 
drous fascination as a spectacle, such effects 
point to many new realizations making for the 
higher welfare of the human race. The trans- 
mission of power and intelligence is but one 
thing; the modification of climatic conditions 
may be another. Perchance we shall “call up” 
Mars in this way some day, the electrical charge 
of both planets being utilized in signals. 

Here are great results, lofty aims, and noble 
ideas; and yet they are but a beggarly few of all 
those with which Mr. Tesla, by his simple, mod- 
est work, has associated his name during recent 
years. He is not an impracticable visionary, 
but a worker who, with solid achievements be- 
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hind him, seeks larger and better ones that lie 
before, as well as fuller knowledge. I have ven- 
tured to supplement data as to his late inven- 
tions by some of his views as to the ether, which 
throughout this presentation of his work has 
been treated familiarly as the maid-of-all-work 
of the universe. All our explanations of things 
are but half-way houses to the ultimate facts. It 
may be said, then, in conclusion, that while Mr. 
Tesla does not hold Professor Oliver, Lodge’s 
ingenious but intricate notion of two electrici- 
ties and two ethers, and of the ether as itself 
electricity, he does belong to what Lord Kel- 
vin has spoken of as the nineteenth-century 
school of plenum, accepting one ether for light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, outward man- 
ifestations of an inward unity whose secret we 
shall some day learn. 


Thomas Commerford Martin. 


IN TESLA’S LABORATORY. 


HERE in the dark what ghostly figures press !— 
No phantom of the Past, or grim or sad; 
No wailing spirit of woe; no specter, clad 
In white and wandering cloud, whose dumb distress 
Is that its crime it never may confess ; 
No shape from the strewn sea; nor they that add 
The link of Life and Death—the tearless mad, 
That live nor die in dreary nothingness : 


But blesséd spirits waiting to be born— 
Thoughts, to unlock the fettering chains of Things ; 


The Better Time; 


the Universal Good. 


Their smile is like the joyous break of morn; 
How fair, how near, how wistfully they brood! 
Listen! that murmur is of angels’ wings. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
FERDINAND BOL (1616-1680). 


ERDINAND BOL was the old- 
est student in Rembrandt’s 
house in Amsterdam. He was 

yy one of the first, and by many is 
considered to have been the 

best. Very little is known of his 

” life. He was born at Dort, in 

jal 1616, and became a pupil of Rembrandt 
toward 1630, when about fourteen years of 
age, and is not known to have had any other 
instructor. In 1652 he became a citizen of 
Amsterdam, and died there, on July 24, 1680, 


a rich man. Bol is considered chiefly as a 
portrait-painter, though he executed many his- 
torical works, and his etchings are highly es- 
teemed. In his early pictures he adheres to 
the manner of his master, as may be readily 
observed in his portrait of Saskia, Rembrandt’s 
wife, in the Brussels Museum, and in other of 
his works prior to 1642, in which he comes 
very near his master. After this he endeavors 
to strike out for himself, becomes different 
from Rembrandt in every way, and does not 
succeed very well, until finally we have a mas- 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN. BY FERDINAND BOL. 
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terpiece in which he shows a style of his own. Biirger remarks, “ When one has seen these 
This is the “ Regents” in the Ryks Museum at two works, one places Bol above Van der Helst 
Amsterdam, which was painted in 1649. It is himself, and second only to his great master.’ 
a portrait group of great excellence,and has The excellence attained by Bol at this later pe- 
been ranked superior to Rembrandt’s works in riod is further shown by the fine “ Portrait of 
the truthfulness of its flesh-tones. It is a large an Astronomer,” the only work of this artist in 
canvas (eight feet long by six feethigh),and rep- the National Gallery of London. It is dated 
resents the regents, or governors, of the Lepers’ 1652—the year in which Bol went to Am- 
Hospital at Amsterdam,—an institution aban-  sterdam. 
doned in 1862. There are four figures,cladin His works are scattered through a score of 
black, and wearing broad-brimmed hats, the European museums. The subject which I have 
solemnity of their attire being relieved by the engraved—“ Portrait of a Man”—is in the 
rich Persian covering of the table at which they Louvre at Paris, and is dated 1659. It isa plain, 
are seated, while an attendant leads in a poor matter-of-fact subject, agreeably varied upon 
child whose disfigured head tells the story and _ the canvas, frankly disposed in all its parts, and 
motive of the work. Charles Blanc mentions its very careful and smooth finish bearsevidence - 
that on the occasion of an exhibition of paint- ofa discreet hand. Its color is a simple scheme 
ings for some charitable purpose, this canvas, ofrich warm tints, but neutral. From the deep, 
which had hung forgotten and unnoticed for tender darks of the dress up through the browns 
two centuries in the old Leper House, created of the background, and from the delicate green- 
quite a sensation; and that during the exhibi- ish tints of the sky to the mellow tones of the 
tion Rembrandt was neglected for the sake of flesh,— the culminating point of the harmoni- 
this fine work by his pupil. ous whole,— all is sensitively bound together 

Another life-size group by Bol in the Ryks_ by a very subtle feeling for harmony. The can- 
Museum, representing the lady patronesses of vas measures three feet three inches wide by 
the same institution, is equally fine; and, as _ three feet ten inches high. 

T. Cole. 


BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


?#HILE the modern pianoforte In 1880 another German pianist made his 

. Owes its perfection as aninstru- début in Berlin. His name was Bernhard Sta- 

ment chiefly to the acoustic in- venhagen. He was then eighteen years old, 

genuity of Italian,German,and having been born on November 24, 1862, at 

American inventors, the art of Greiz. His waiting so long before making his 

playingit might almost becalled first public appearance indicates that he was not 

aSlavic- Hungarian specialty. The PolishCho- a youthful prodigy. Nevertheless there were 
pin, Tausig, Paderewski, Josef Hofmann, and indications of his musical talent in his child- 
Slivinski; the Russian Rubinstein and Pach- hood; and he was only eleven years old when 
mann; the Hungarian Liszt, Heller, Joseffy, hisfatherdecided definitively tomakea musician 
have for decades almost monopolized this of him. So he took young Bernhard to Berlin, 
branch of modern music. Italy has never pro- where he studied first at Kullak’s New Acad- 
duced a pianist of the first rank,norhas France, emy of Music, then at the Royal High School. 
nor England; while even the leading musical At sixteen he decided to devote himself exclu- 
country had for a long time only Clara Schu- sively to the piano and composition, Friedrich 
mann and Hans von Biilow, the latter a great Kiel being his instructor in that department, 
teacher rather than a poetic interpreter like his in which he soon attained such proficiency that 
Slavicand Hungarianrivals. Aboutfifteen years in 1880 he was awarded the Mendelssohn prize. 
ago there appeared on the concert stage a new It is worthy of note that Mr. Stavenhagen’s 
pianist whose success was instantaneous while unusual talent was recognized at once, and that 
his nationality long remained a puzzle. Eugen among his musical sponsors were some of the 
D’Albert was born in Scotland ; but his name mosteminent German critics. Richard Wuerst 
is almost as French as that of his father— credited him after his first Berlin concert with 
Charles Louis Napoleon D’Albert. Neverthe- “good technique and taste.” H. Erler dis- 
less he has declared authoritatively, in a recent covered “ the divine spark ” in his playing, and 
autobiographic sketch, that he is of strictly Ger- admired especially his “ bewitching piano and 
man parentage; and he is certainly‘entirely pianissimo, and his remarkably even trill.” T 
German in his style of composition and man- Krause predicted that if this young man aid 
ner of playing. not rise to take his place among the leading 
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BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN, 


pianists it would be his own fault. Alexander 
Moszkowski called attention in 1884 to the fact 
that Mr. Stavenhagen was the first pupil of the 
Berlin high school destined to establish its fame 
as a training-school for artists. Still there was 
a “but” in the critical approval. It was as- 
serted that his cantilena was somewhat dry, his 
technic not infallible, and that his performance 
of a Liszt rhapsody lacked the pinch of “ pa- 
prika,” or red pepper. He probably realized 
his shortcomings more vividly than the critics, 
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wherefore he determined in the summer of 1885 
to become a pupil of Liszt. 

In one of his letters Liszt refers to the fact 
that concert-givers in remote localities often 
made unwarranted use of his name. A pianist 
named Listmann went so far as to drop the last 
four letters of his name, “ for which he received 
a costly present from the Sultan Abdul-Med- 
jid.” That was an extreme case, but the label 
of “ Liszt’s favorite pupil” has been claimed 
by so many pianists of both sexes that it has 
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acquired almosta comic aspect. August Gdlle- 
rich’s biography of Liszt gives a list of 417 
names of men and women who were at one 
time or another among the great pianist’s. pu- 
pils. As this list includes such names as Anton 
Rubinstein, Hans von Biilow, Carl Tausig, Ra- 
fael Joseffy, Eugen D’Albert, Camille Saint- 
Saéns, and a dozen others almost equally well 
known, it takes some courage to assume such 
atitle. Mr. Stavenhagen, however, might fairly 
claim that he was Liszt’s “ favorite ” in the last 
years of his life ; for Liszt chose him as his con- 
stant companion for eighteen months, and took 
him along onhislasttripsto Paris, London, Buda- 
pest, and Bayreuth. At Budapest Mr. Stavenha- 
gen had plenty of opportunity to catch the spirit 
which animates Liszt’s Hungarian music; for 
there, as he says, “ you cannot eat your supper 
without listening to a gipsy band.” In taking 
him along to London, Liszt appears to have 
harbored the arriére pensée of passing him off 
as his pianistic a/ter ego. It is well known that 
during the last thirty-nine years of his life Liszt 
stubbornly refused to play in public except on 
rare occasions for an urgent charitable or ar- 
tistic cause. He had not been in England for 
forty-five years, and knew that every effort 
would be made to induce him to play with his 
seventy-six-year-old fingers. Instead of doing 
so, he put forward as his official interpreter Mr. 
Stavenhagen, who gave a special Liszt recital 
which the master attended, and which, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, was a brilliant success. 

With such practical indorsement of his mas- 
ter’s esteem, far more eloquent than written 
words, Mr. Stavenhagen began his career as 
concert pianist anew after Liszt’s death, which 
came so very soon after his visit to London. 
It is almost pathetic to read the expressions 
of relief uttered by the German critics after 
once more hearing an artist of his caliber. 
These poor fellows, who have coined the word 
Klavierkrankheit (piano-sickness), analogous 
to our seasickness, found the new pianist a 
pleasant change and a tonic. “ At last,” ex- 
claims Gumprecht, “a piano recital that not 
only has done no damage, but has actually 
given us pleasure!” “It was,” exclaimed Otto 
Lessmann on another occasion, “an evening 
which atoned for the tortures of a dozen ordi- 
nary recitals.” These are expressions of North 
German opinion, which is not easily stirred to 
enthusiasm. In the more southerly Vienna, 
the leading critic—Dr. Hanslick— declared 
that Stavenhagen has “a hundred varieties of 
touch,” and that he “ sings, talks, tells stories, 
and gossips on the piano.” After one of his 
Vienna concerts the audience absolutely re- 
fused to leave until he had added five extra 
numbers. At St. Petersburg even this record 
was beaten, the audience compelling him to 
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play seven extra pieces—not trifles either, one 
of them being the Moonlight Sonata. The 
adoption of Rubinstein’s trick of sending his 
assistant to lock the piano had no effect; it 
had to be unlocked again. 

It was, of course, only a question of time 
when Mr. Stavenhagen would be invited to 
make an American tour. He made his New 
York début on December 12, 1894. Carnegie 
Hall_was not crowded on this occasion; here 
again, as in the case of Mr. Paderewski and 
other artists of foreign repute, it was shown that 
New Yorkers are skeptical, and like to wait for 
a verdict from local musicians and newspapers, 
before buying tickets. But the auditorium 
contained most of the leading professionals of 
the city, whose cordial applause was more elo- 
quent than that of a miscellaneous audience, 
in view of the proverbial jealousy and envy of 
professional musicians. Not a few were sur- 
prised that he should have introduced himself 
with Beethoven’s third concerto, which belongs 
to the master’s early period, and is not spe- 
cially interesting in itself or “ grateful” (as the 
Germans say) for the pianist. It has been a 
favorite of his, it seems, for twelve years, and 
he may perhaps have chosen it originally by 
way of refuting the insinuation that he was 
merely a Liszt-player. It certainly enabled 
him to show that he understands the chaste 
simplicity of the old classical style quite as well 
as the brilliant modern style of Liszt. Its beau- 
ties were revealed with delightful clearness, all 
the phrases being as clean-cut and sparkling 
as the facets of a cut diamond. It is worthy 
of note—and rather amusing, by the way — 
that Mr. Stavenhagen is perhaps the only pi- 
anist that ever visited this country whose abil- 
ity to play Beethoven correctly was conceded 
by the “ united press” from the beginning. It 
has always been a funny habit of the critics, 
beginning with Beethoven’s own playing of 
his works and ending with Paderewski’s, to deny 
that anybody could play Beethoven correctly. 

Perhaps Mr. Stavenhagen chose the unfa- 
miliar third concerto instead of one of those 
more favored by pianists and audiences, by way 
of protesting against what is one of the most re- 
grettable of concert customs — the tendency of 
pianists to run in the same rut, to play certain 
sets of pieces for no obvious reason than because 
others have played them; the consequence be- 
ing that these pieces become mercilessly hack- 
neyed, while others, perhaps more beautiful, 
remain practically unknown. For instance, 
there are three or four of Chopin’s nocturnes 
which every concert pianist plays, while the 
others are neglected. Mr. Stavenhagen seems 
to make it a point —and this is one of his great- 
est merits — to bring forward such neglected 
pieces. One of these is Chopin’s alternately 
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dreamy and passionate C sharp minor noc- 
turne, a superbly dramatic piece which might 
be called a five-minute opera. In a career of 
thirteen years as a professional critic I had 
never heard this favorite of mine played in pub- 
lic till Mr. Stavenhagen played it. I felt grate- 
ful for the innovation, even though I would not 
class him among the great Chopin players. 
No German pianist appears to have ever quite 
caught the subtle, capricious tempo rubato 
which is the soul of Chopin. Mr. Stavenhagen, 
like all his Teutonic colleagues, lacks it. It is a 
matter of temperament, and cannot be taught. 
In Schumann, too, Mr. Stavenhagen appears 
to me not entirely satisfactory. Schumann, it 
is true, was a German, but there is in the 
complicated rhythmic structure and habitual 
syncopation of his music something which 
assimilates it to the Slavic school. It takes 
Mr. Paderewski to bring out all the tone-wit 
and humor of the “ Papillons.” 

In the music of Schubert there is a certain 
Viennese air of capriciousness, foreshadowing 
the rubato of the Strauss concert waltz. In this 
Viennese atmosphere -Mr. Stavenhagen feels 
more at home; he evidently loves his Schubert, 
either in the original or in the garb of Liszt’s 
arrangements. He is also fond of Bach as mod- 
ernized byLiszt ; and, what is more, he is able 
to rouse a miscellaneous audience to enthusi- 
asm by his grand interpretation of Liszt’s som- 
ber, majestic,and enormously difficult variations 
on the Bach theme from “ Weinen und Klagen.” 

It is, however, as an interpreter of Liszt’s own 
works that we can admire his art most unreser- 
vedly. He evidently plays Liszt by preference, 
and by no means as a mere act of apostolic grat- 
itude toward his teacher. The Liszt missionary 
has a large field; few, even among profes- 
sionals, realize how very large it is. The num- 
ber of Liszt compositions exceeds 1230! Among 
theseare 351 transcriptions forthe pianoof works 
by other composers, and 155 original composi- 
tions for the piano (two hands). Only a very 
small proportion of these pieces are known to the 
public; but they are gaining ground every year, 
in spite of the amazingly persistent opposition 
of the professional critics. It took some cour- 
age on Mr. Stavenhagen’s part, in 1886 and 
1887, to give special Liszt recitals in London, 
where prominent critics soberly informed their 
readers that “ to play Liszt well requires little 
more than the necessary amount of physical 
force,” or in regard to the superb variations on 
the theme from “ Weinen und Klagen,” “to 
attempt a description of this terrible infliction 
would be a waste of time.” But Mr. Staven- 
hagen, like Mr. Paderewski, Mr. Friedheim, 
Mr. Pachmann, and others, pays no heed to 
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these attempts at critical intimidation, and con 
tinues to play Liszt to the delight of his audi- 
ences. He knows that even the critics, though 
belated as usual, will discover by and by that 
many of Liszt’s works are as profound and as 
suggestive as Bach’s. 

At the present day almost every pianist of 
distinction is also a composer, and Mr. Staven- 
hagen is no exception to the rule. In early crit- 
icisms mention is made of a Spanish suite and 
a scena for soprano and orchestra; but these 
he seems to have discarded. The present list 
of published pieces is as follows: opus I, six 
songs; II, three piano pieces —“ Presto,” “ Pas- 
torale,”. and “Caprice”; III, five songs; IV, 
concerto for piano; V, three piano pieces — 
“ Capriccio,” “ Intermezzo,” “ Minuetto Scher- 
zando.” His opus VI will include two Nor- 
wegian songs for soprano and orchestra. This 
will be followed by a new collection of piano 
pieces, some trios for female voices, and a sym- 
phony, upon which the composer is now at 
work. Between opus II and opus III there was 
an interval of nearly twelve years, during which 
nothing was added to the list. In New York, 
his concerto has not been heard at this writing ; 
but he has played the three pieces included in 
opus V, of which the “ Intermezzo ” is an origi- 
nal harmonic study, soft and dreamy in char- 
acter, while the “ Capriccio” begins somewhat 
in the style of Schubert, but soon assumes a char- 
acter of modern sonority. The “ Pastorale” of 
opus II is a dainty little piece, which only needs 
to be heard a few times to become popular. 
Mr. Stavenhagen has also introduced changes 
in a few of Liszt’s compositions, which were 
approved by him, and at his request introduced 
into the new editions. 

The unpublished Norse songs are charm- 
ing ; and when I firstheard them I was so much 
struck by their genuine Northern atmosphere 
that I asked the composer if he had ever lived 
in Norway. This elicited the interesting infor- 
mation that his family had during the Thirty 
Years’ War gone to live in Norway, where they 
remained some time. At present his domicile 
is Weimar, where, being well-to-do, he has for 
some years followed Liszt’s example of giving 
free lessons to students of the piano. The num- 
ber gradually grew to about forty, and as he 
found that some came out of curiosity rather 
than from a desire to study, he limited his list 
to those intending to choose a professional ca- 
reer. At the piano Mr. Stavenhagen is less 
moody than Slavic pianists are apt to be — 
Slivinski, for instance, who entrances one day, 
and disappoints the next. Nor is there a trace 
of mannnerism or sensationalism about his ac- 


tions and appearance. 
Henry T. Finck. 
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A FAITHFUL FAILURE. 


PHE roll of the drum of glory, 
iy The flash of the sword of fame, 
The words of heroic story, 
Thesound of asoldier’s name — 


Out upon the night air from 

* the square of yellow light that 

stood for a window, and proclaimed the incon- 
sequential quarters of Lieutenant Britton, came 
the words in nervous, school-boy staccato. 
Young Pashley was declaiming. It was one of 
Britton’s stag nights, and all the chivalry of the 
garrison was there, sitting about the room, pipe 
in mouth, glass in hand, listening to Pashley 
making a fool of himself. As Britton’s striker 
dexterously opened one bottle after another, it 
was borne in upon the gentlemen of the army 
present thatthemost profitable method ofspend- 
ing the time was tokeepthestrikerbusy. Britton 
commended the sentiment, andinresponse to re- 
peated calls had put onan immense pair of owl- 
eyed spectacles, smoothed his weather-lined 
countenance into a semblance of serenity, and 
given a comic recitation. Then Richards, the 
burly major,sang his famous song, which he had 
been singing eversince the reorganization of the 
regiment in ’6g9. One after another the officers 
contributed their share to the evening’s enter- 
tainment; the smoke grew ever thicker, the 
voices became more jovial. When there was a 
threatened pause in the chanting, Britton would 
leap from his seat, seize the mannearest him,and 
cry, “Come on, old fellows!” Then all would 
join hands, and in mock solemnity circle the ta- 
ble, keeping time to a tuneless song, the words 
of which were a continual repetition of the line, 
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From Widdleton to Waddleton is nineteen miles. 


At the end of every fourth line the procession 
would stop, return to its seats, and continue the 
literary exercises that had been interrupted. 

Suddenly it was put into the head of some 
one to remember Pashley. “ Here! Where ’s 
the newsub? Have n’t had aword out of Pash- 
ley yet! Turn out the recruit! Come up, old 
man, and show your mettle! Sing, talk, dance, 
anything. It all goes!” 

The room rang with shouts of “ Pashley!” 
and in reply the owner of the name arose. He 
was a grave young man, and took himself seri- 


ously — too much so, some of the lieutenants 
thought. “ He aline officer! Hang it, he’sa 
chaplain!” Britton had declared the day Pash- 
ley joined. This was an echo of the general 
sentiment. Pashley was acivilian appointment, 
and lacked both the educational training of the 
West Pointers, and the practical training of the 
men from the ranks. He was filled with wor- 
shipful gratitude toward the President, who had 
appointed him, and was determined to show 
him that the army had gained a good officer. 
The ink on his commission was hardly dry, but 
he could have recited the whole document from 
memory, so faithfully had he studied it. Its first 
line, in which the President stated stereotyped 
reasons for the appointment,— because of the 
special trust and confidence reposed by him 
in the patriotism, valor, fidelity, and abilities of 
the appointee,—had placed him upon a pin- 
nacle of moral exaltation that rendered com- 
munication with ordinary mortals difficult. He 
could hardly believe that these other officers 
about him had each received similar commis- 
sions as they advanced through the grades of 
the service, so little impress of it did they show. 
They went about their duties with a song, much 
as though the whole thing was a joke; lived a 
jolly life, indifferent to its length; and regarded 
death as an incident of the service scarcely worth 
considering. Why should they worry about it 
when the Government would surely provide for 
the widow and children with a suitable pension? 
Such lightness of bearing and ofheart inthe pres- 
ence of serious possibilities Pashley could not 
understand. He did not think it seemly, It 
stood in the way of reproof, and if it should 
happen that his first great duty in the military 
service should be to awaken his brother officers 
to a Puritanical observance of their obligations, 
he would notshrink fromit. “ Patriotism, valor, 
fidelity, ability,” — these were qualities attrib- 
uted to him— and, he forgot, to others. Should 
he prove unworthy of his trust at the very out- 
set of his career ? 

“Pashley! Pashley! Pash, Pash, Pashley!” 
The cadence was ringing around the room, 
with an accompaniment of pipes against glasses. 
He gazed upon his companions dimly through 
the wreathing smoke. The two coal-oil lamps 
burned a murky yellow, and touched with light 
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only the more prominent features of the men. 
Howcuriously they appeared in the haze! There 
were men who dated on the active list from 
years back of ’61, and who had stopped keep- 
ing count of their battles; men of wide fame 
as Indian-fighters, whose name was a rallying- 
cry among the harried settlers ; freshly shoul- 
der-strapped boys whose knowledge of the ef- 
fect of bullets began and ended at the targets. 
The older men looked at him now with kind 
attention, hoping he was going to do some- 
thing that should at once take rank among 
the regimental features ; the middle men puffed 
vigorously to conceal a cynical disbelief; the 
boys were nudging one another, and grinning 
with anticipation, for their theory was that 
Pashley could not avoid making a bad break 
whenever he had the chance. Upon this au- 
dience poor Pashley launched his heroic sem- 
inary verses. They had made a profound im- 
pression upon him in his school-days, and he 
had not gotten far enough from that period of 
life to know the difference. He had asked 
himself if they were not the precise thing needed 
to bring his hearers to a realizing sense of their 
position as to life and death, and had decided 
that they were. 


This, then, the rich boon I desire, 
As time may remorselessly fly: 
To brighten the patriot’s fire, 
To fight for my land, and die. 


Bang! Down came the glasses of the com- 
pany on the table in a simultaneous movement, 
and the room seemed likely to burst with the 
shout that arose. The boys were declaring 
that Pashley had out-Pashleyed himself; that 
he alone could have done that; and that it was 
the best thing the regiment had had in many 
a day. The Indian-fighters laughed openly ; 
only the old men smiled indulgently. They 
remembered the heroics preceding enlistments 
at the beginning of the war, and that good ma- 
terial was evolved therefrom. Pashley stood 
with a grave smile on his face, filled with the 
satisfaction of having performed a difficult duty 
in excellent shape. He was so devoid of the 
sense of humor that he took seriously all the 
ridiculous things that were said to him regard- 
ing his achievement. The noise and frequent 
laughter were somewhat unsettling, but he 
was convinced that his effort would bring forth 
good fruit, and that his career in the army had 
really begun under favorable circumstances. 

Outside, the sharp crack of a Springfield 
rifle pierced the darkness, and brought every 
man to a listening attitude. They might have 
been on the alert, expecting the report. It was 
not strained, intense, the attitude of fearful sur- 
prise, but rather that of men ready to proceed 
any length in an immediateinvestigation,should 
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the premises seem to warrant it. Britton, who 
was Officer of the day, girded on his sword, and 
moved toward the door, as by an impulse. 

“Tt was in the direction of the wood-yard,” 
he said. “ Only one shot. I guess there ’s no- 
thing important. I ’ll meet the corporal com- 
ing back, and he ’Il tell me about it. Just make 
yourselves happy while I’m gone,” he con- 
cluded, mindful of his duties as host. 

He returned. “ Nothing but a greaser steal- 
ing wood. The sentinel saw something mov- 
ing about the lower end of the yard, called it 
tohalt, and asit did not obey, fired. Itstopped.” 

The account was satisfactory to all but Pash- 
ley. “ Did he shoot him ?” he asked, horrified. 

“ Looks very much that way,” said Britton, 
unbuckling his belt. 

“That ’s pretty serious business, I should 
think.” 

“That ’s just what we ’re here for, son,” 
said Major Richards, urbahely. 

“But I don’t think the circumstances justi- 
fied shooting. The sentinel ought to be court- 
martialed.” 

“ Thatsentinel ought to get a medal for good 
conduct,” returned Richards, warmly. “Who 
is he ?” he inquired, and Britton told him. 

The room began to hum with approval, and 
stories were told of the value of that soldier 
as proved repeatedly in the field. But Pashley 
was yet unsatisfied, and began to question as to 
the fate of the body lying in the yard. 

“Tt will stay there till daylight, and then 
some other greaser will come around and cart 
it off,” he was told. Pashley could not con- 
ceal his abhorrence. 

“ Well, it 7s too bad! Some coyote will get 
at him before morning, sure,” said Britton, 
in mock agreement with Pashley. The other 
youngsters hooted their appreciation, but Pash- 
ley turned to him with thanks for the word. 
He was in deep earnest, and a little later be- 
came indignant. The party broke up in con- 
fusion, amid proposals from some of the lively 
ones to go down to the yard and hold a wake 
over the corpse. To this Pashley returned no 
reply, and stalked off alone toward his quarters. 

In their serious moments the officers admit- 
ted that Pashley cut a pitiable figure. He was 
the best-meaning man in garrison, but the very 
loftiness of his intentions made him unbearable. 
His devotion to duty was so conspicuous that 
others, who had been going about their duties 
quietly and faithfully for a score of years, and 
considering the fact no miracle, were irritated 
almost beyond civility. He was so ready with 
uncalled-for criticism of deeds and motives, so 
apt to challenge argument on questions of triv- 
ial importance, that he became an unwelcome 
guest at all gatherings. His efficiency was ad- 
mitted in the same moment that his manner was 
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execrated. He was so full of crotchets about 
company discipline that his captain had no 
peace in life save through severe and continued 
snubbing. The Book of Regulations found in 
him a restless, craving student whose days 


were given to punctilious observances. He 
would have been the lasting joy of the Circum- 
locution Office; but the regiment to which he 
was assigned was notoriously bungling in the 
matter of red tape, and correspondingly effi- 
cient with the rifle in the field. So he worked 
hard, and blundered, and was conscientious to 
a degree, and was imposed upon by his men, 
and became the butt of the garrison. Some- 
times he was cast to earth beneath the double 
burden of performing his own duties and keep- 
ing the rest of the regiment up to his standard. 
Britton ran into his quarters one day without 
the preliminary of a knock,—a ceremony very 
generally dispensed with among the junior offi- 
cers,—and found him at a table, his face be- 
tween his hands, looking woebegone. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” said Britton, back- 
ing out. But Pashley had instantly looked up, 
and recovered somewhat of his usual stolid 
expression. 

“Tt’s all right. Come in—come back 
he called. “I was thinking, and did n’t hear 
you rap.” 

“T didn’t rap; and I was n’t thinking,” re- 
plied Britton. “I did not want anything— 
merely dropped in to see you; but if you ’ve 
got something on your brain, I’ll go. You ’ll 
need the room.” 

“Oh, sit down,” said Pashley,laughing. “I’m 
glad you came in. I was feeling done up.” 

“Am I to be your undoer? Far be it from 
me to unravel the skein of your perplexities. 
What ails you? Toomuch company drill? A 
touch of sun?” 

“ Tf that was all, I would n’t mind. I ’d go 
to the hospital, and be made whole in short or- 
der. No, Britton; I’m desperate to-day. I ’ve 
got’em bad. I feel as though, perhaps, I made 
a mistake in entering thearmy. I don’t believe 
I ’m fit for a soldier.” 

Britton whistled reflectively. It did not suit 
him to fall in with Pashley’s mood: he could 
doa greater service by keeping out of it. “ Must 
be the sun,” said he; “ for there are soldiers and 
soldiers. I don’t see what else could put that 
in your head.” 

“ Well, it ’s there ; and I ’m going to tell you 
about it. I don’t know why I should, either, 
except that a fellow can’t shut up and be a 
clam all his days.” 

“I don’t know why not,” Britton started to 
say ; but the look on Pashley’s face changed 
it to “I don’t know of anything to make you 
take this stand,” which was not spoken with 
so great regard for truth as for charity. 
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Pashley hurried on: 

“I always wanted to get into the army. It 
has been the dream of my life. I got an appoint- 
ment to West Point once, but my eyes knocked 
me out. I was in despair then. Afterward I 
worked harder yet for the civilian appointment. 
I pulled all the wires in the frame to get it, and I 
got it. So I come out here and join, believing 
I have some aptitude for the military life. I feel 
enthusiastic, and devote myself to my duties. | 
do everything the Book of Regulations requires, 
and do not forget the post orders. I have pages 
of the Target Manual committed to memory. 
I do all those things that I am commanded to 
do —and yet I don’t get on. I don’t get on 
atall. I’m a failure — a miserable failure ; and 
the worst of it is; I can’t see the reason why.” 
He finished the case with an odd expression 
of despair. 

Britton drummed with his fingers. “ What 
do you expect me to do?” he asked. “The 
Government does n’t pay me to point out other 
men’s defects: it probably expects me to have 
some of my own; so I will simply name causes. 
Chief among them is dyspepsia. Something 
gets stuck crossways in your stomach; then you 
feel bad; you become morbid; and there you 
are. Failure? Well, no man who commits 
the regulations to memory is entirely a failure. 
His position is unique —in this regiment, at 
least.” 

“ But what have I left undone?” 

“ Nothing, so far as I know. I can suggest 
but one thing.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Don’t do so much.” 

“What!” 

“Give your conscience a month’s leave. 
’Pon my word, Pashley, you ‘ll find nothing 
amiss with the army then. Let trifles go, and 
look for general results.” Britton laughed as 
he said it, and Pashley at once took the rec- 
ommendation for a grim attempt at humor, and 
resented it. 

“ Thanks, Britton; but I guess I ’ll let my 
conscience stay on duty with me. I ’m sorry 
to have bored you with my complaint,” said 
he in a crisp manner. 

“ Oh, not at all, not at all, not at all,” sang 
Britton. 

“Tt is n’t an affair of pleasantry with me; 
but I ‘ll do well enough, I expect — and I 
won’t bother you again. What’s the old grind ? 
Oh, yes—‘ Virtue is its own reward.’” 

“ A dinged mean paymaster,” observed Brit- 
ton. “ You don’t seem to get much out of him.” 
He objected to the implication that all the vir- 
tue of the regiment was resident in Pashley. 
It was the easiest thing in the world to quarrel 
with Pashley, but Britton was too sorry for 
him to do that. 
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“T ll be satisfied—thanks,” said Pashley. 
“ You don’t need to mention thisto the fellows.” 

“Co’se not. Good day.” 

“ Good day.” 

“ And say,” added Britton, putting his face 
back in the room, “remember what I said 

about dyspepsia. You ’d better see the doctor 

—and the colonel, too. He ’s a good fellow 
to talk to.” 

“Yes,” said Pashley, despondently ; “ but 
I ’ve said my say, and there’s no more to it.” 


Days goby unwillingly in garrison at seasons. 
The morning’s duties give way to a burden of 
leisure before the evening draws on with its 
brief ceremonies. There is only one thought 
to reconcile man with his sufrounding condi- 
tions: it is a time of preparation, and sooner 
or later, as he does his work manfully or under 
protest, the pride of life will surge in all his 
veins at the summons tothe field. Then there is 
quick joy instepping to the drum, and the heart 
of man sings above the fifes. The air is sweet 
with camp scents of leather, of rifle-oil, of 
horses. Then the body is exalted, and all that 
life holds of good in strength, in suppleness, 
in muscular endeavor, is taken at its full, Ears 
that are dulled to the routine calls of stable 
and barrack duty prick up at the first bugle- 
notes that indicate the promise of a great joy. 
Officers’ call! The staff and line run upon the 
parade, and the rank and file form groups on 
the barrack porches, ready to cheer the order 
from the captains—“ Pack and march!” There 
is a sweetness in the words that all must taste, 
a joy in the prospect that all must know, to 
appreciate. 

The old regiment had been in the dumps. 
After long years of valiant service on the North- 


ern border, it had been transferred to the Rio, 


Grande, and immediately the Northern Indians 
gave sign of anoutbreak. Sothere weremarches 
to be made, and death to be met, and doubt- 
ful honors— for which your true soldier lives 
and dies—to be won. The old regiment felt 
that it was defrauded. The officers grum- 
bled, the men cursed. After some days the 
colonel’s eyes twinkled promisingly, and the 
initiated were appeased. And when officers’ 
call sounded at an unusual hour one day, the 
headquarters office was soon filled. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the colonel, with a cer- 
tain ring of glad triumph in his voice, “the 
regiment is ordered to take train at the earliest 
possible moment, and to proceed to the scene 
of hostilities forthwith. The quartermaster. is 
now making arrangements with the railroad 
people. That is all, gentlemen—with no un- 
necessary delay.” 

Out through the narrow doorway the officers 
crowded, as noisy as boys released from school, 
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congratulating one another on the regiment’s 
reputation. “ Could n’t get along without the 
old boys!” cheered Richards. The subs set 
up a yell of rejoicing that was taken up by the 
men clustered about barracks, and echoed to 
the confines of garrison. Men hugged one an- 
other, danced, leaped into the air, in vain at- 
tempts to show their joy. Pashley alone of the 
headquarters set preserved an air of gravity. 

“Serious business,” said he. 

“ Serious!” shouted Britton. 
cooler, it ’s a picnic!” 

The other officers took it up. “ Not half so 
serious as lying here rotting in garrison.” “ This 
is what we ’re here for.” “ Now we begin to 
live.” But there was no time for discussion. 
Orders were for an immediate move, and the 
old regiment was always punctilious in the ob- 
servance of such an order. 


“You coffee- 


Two weeks later a detachment of the old 
regiment was reaping those perilous glories to 
which it had gone forth with exuberant de- 
light. The men lay clapped to the rising ground 
as close as they could stick, each behind such 
cover as a bare little knoll afforded. Their 
bronzed rifle-barrels were thrust out all around 
the compass, and now and then a vicious spurt 
of flame told of a bullet speeding Sioux-ward. 
Some men were lying so still in unnatural atti- 
tudes that one did not have to be told that their 
interest in the fight was over. Others bound 
up wounds, observing cheerfully that the blood 
froze rapidly, and aided the bandage in stop- 
ping the flow. It was bitter cold. The wind 
sang past the ears of the prone men; black 
shreds of cloud came scudding out of the North; 
in the creek bottom the cottonwoods swayed 
sharply. The position of the detachment was 
unenviable, yet none seemed discontented. 

Richards was incommand. He crept about 
from man to man, keeping their fire down to 
a minimum; for ammunition was-limited. To 
himself he was cursing the sypporting troops,— 
detachments of other regiments,— which had 
been outmarched, and showed no disposition 
to come to his relief. ‘ Looks like we ’d play 
this alone,” he remarked to Britton, where that 
young gentleman lay whistling softly, with a 
bullet in his shoulder. 

“We don’t even need our partner’s best,” 
said Britton, sturdily. He twirled his revolver, 
and considered himself a good man at close 
quarters yet. 

Richards looked about the outer fringe that 
marked the concealment of the foe, went away 
quietly, and then crept back. 

“JT just sent Pashley around with a little 
flanking party to get in on the creek side,” said 
he. “It’s an easy matter to sneak through the 
draw, and get a position without being seen. 
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I hated to send Pashley, though; but he was 
all I had left.” 

“ What ’s the matter with me ?” demanded 
Britton, half rising. 

“ Just you lie still, You ain’t available,” said 
the older man. “ Pashley means well, but he’s 
such a bungler. He never ought to have com- 
mand of anything.” 

“T don’t know about that, major. There ’s 
good stuff in him, for I ’ve talked with him, 
and know. Don’t be too hard on him.” 

“ The trouble is, he is n’t a fighter by in- 
stinct. He was n’t glad to be sent out. He 
took it as a duty, saluted me, and stalked off. 
I gave him pointers about keeping under cover, 
though.” 

‘“T admit he’s a little raw now, but that will 
wear off, and he will be a credit to the regi- 
ment.” 

“T hope so,” said the major. “ He’s got a 
chance to do something now that any lieu- 
tenant ought to be proud to get. You ’d have 
jumped at it, even as youare. But you have n’t 
got any sense, anyway,” he concluded, with 
rough affection. 

The Sioux fire on the little knoll slackened, 
and became unimportant. The men stole 
glances out, and were heard giving vent to ex- 
clamations. Richards raised his head, and at 
once swore. 

“ My Lord! To see Pashley making a holy 
show of himself — prancing up the hill, sword 
drawn, attitude copied from the ‘Death of 
Montgomery’! It settles Pashley —but it 
saves us. Come on, you men — half of you! 
Run now like the devil!” 

Diverted from the main point by Pashley’s 
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displayed flank attempt, the Indians were de- 
voting themselves to that young officer. He 
was indulging in pyrotechnic bravery, thinking 
thereby to stimulate hismen. They needed no 
stimulant. As Pashley fell, they returned a 
sharp fire. At the same time Richards’s men 
ran in on the front. From down the valley a 
bugle sounded, and the tarrying supports came 
rushing in. The Indians broke, and as they 
fled received the fire of Britton’s party on the 
knoll. They tumbled out of range in ‘confu- 
sion, 

Major Richards hastened to where Pashley 
lay, and lifted his head. The boy was already 
in that hazy edge country in which spirits about 
to withdraw from this sphere love to hide ; but 
at the motion he rallied, and looked up at the 
major with faint eyes. 

“ One more failure, major — sorry,” he mur- 
mured apologetically. 

“ No, indeed, Pashley. It was a success. 
You did nobly. It was the bravest thing I ever 
saw,” declared the major, as though commend- 
ing a child. For he thought, “ What ’s a lie, 
so long as he dies the happier for it ?” 

Pashley looked up, and smiled. 

“ You think so? ” he asked. 

“TI do. It was positively heroic. God help 
me!” he added aside. 

Pashley breathed gently. “I am glad. I 
was such a failure. I wanted to do something 
fine —for the regiment. Anyway, I was faith- 
ful—” 

“ Faithful unto death,” said the major, sol- 
emnly, looking up at the little group that stood 
with bared heads. For Pashley was already 


dead. 
George I. Puinam. 
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HERE are some questions which 
can be settled only by compro- 
mise—that is, by mutual conces- 
sions. There are other questions 
which are incapable of being so 
settled. A vital principle is in- 

volved, and that principle must be discovered, 
recognized, and applied. I believe that the 
long-debated question respecting moral and re- 
ligious teaching in the public schools is of this 
latter sort. We have tried to settle it by com- 
promise between Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and rationalist, and tried in vain. I purpose in 
this paper to consider, first, What right has a 
free State to provide public education >— and 
from that consideration to endeavor to deduce 
an answer to the question, What kind of educa- 
tion may it provide? I have only to premise 


in addition that the question is a practical one; 
it is therefore the question, What kind of educa- 
tion may the State furnish in a country like our 
own, composed of citizens of a great variety of 
traditional beliefs, both secular and religious. 

By a free State I mean a democratic State 
— that is, one founded, as our American States 
are, upon the principle of self-government. 
What does this principle involve? It does not 
imply that every man is, without preparation, 
able to take care of his own interests ; it does 
imply that, if he have a very moderate amount 
of education, it is safer to trust him to take care 
of his own interests than to intrust them to the 
care of any one else. The individual may in- 
jure himself by his follies or his vices; but he 
will learn wisdom and virtue by experience. 
Feudalism assumes that the mass of men are 
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children, who must be intrusted to the keeping 
of their wiser lords. Democracy assumes that 
they are potential men, and can acquire the ca- 
pacity of manhood in the school of experience. 
The individual is in danger from his own folly 
under a democracy; but he is in a greater dan- 
ger from the sélfishness of his keeper under feu- 
dalism. 

But democracy does not merely leave the 
individual to take care of himself: it also intrusts 
the interests of others to his keeping. Democ- 
racy is not anarchism, and does not tend to an- 
archism. Anarchism is the abrogation of all 
law, and a returnto the individualism of nature. 
There is no tendency in America toward such 
abrogation and return. Anarchism is not in- 
digenous in America, is seldom found in any 
native American, or in any American descen- 
dant from foreign ancestry of the third gener- 
ation. Democracy is an organized commun- 
ity ; it is not demos let loose, but demos united 
and co-working in a common life and to a com- 
mon end. “ The nation,” says Professor Mul- 
ford, whose volume, “‘ The Nation,” is the best 
exponent of the American system ever issued 
from the press, “is not a confused collection 
of separate atoms, as grains of sand in a heap, 
and its increase is not through their accumula- 
tion. It has the unity of an organism, not the 
aggregation of a mass; it is indivisible; its 
germ lies beyond analysis, and in it is enfolded 
its whole future.” ! 

This nation, which has a corporate person- 
ality, has corporate functions to perform. And 
these corporate functions it performs by the ap- 
plication of the principle of self-government. 
It is true that in most American communities 
the unit is the family, not the individual. Wo- 
men and children do not generally vote. But 
theoretically every family is represented, and 
the political action of the community is the re- 
sult of the total intelligence and virtue embodied 
in the thought and will of all the families. We 
do not seek a czar to exercise the corporate 
functions as in Russia— our Government is not 
paternal; nor do we by heredity seek an aris- 
tocracy to exercise these functions as in feu- 
dalism. We do not by property requirements 
select the men who have proved themselves 
possessed of practical worldly wisdom by their 
success in accumulation ; nor do we by educa- 
tional requirements select those who give indi- 
cations of possessing intellectual competency 
to vote. American democracy is founded on 
manhood suffrage. It is not within the prov- 
ince of this article to discuss the question whe- 
ther this system is wise or unwise. It is un- 
questionably based on an almost audacious 
faith in human nature. Personally, I believe 
that faith to be well founded; personally, I 
1“ The Nation,” E. Mulford, p. 9. 
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believe in manhood suffrage for most, if not all, 
American communities. But’ the question to 
be considered in this article is not whether the 
American State is wisely organized ; but what 
provision ought to be made for popular educa- 
tion in the American State as it is organized. 

1. If a free State has a right to exist, it has a 
right to do whatever is necessary to maintain 
its existence. Self-preservation is a fundamental 
right and a fundamental duty; and popular ed- 
ucation is essential to the preservation and per- 
petuity of a free State. Ignorant and immoral 
men are notcompetent totakecareof themselves 
and their households, still less to direct the des- 
tinies of a great empire. The community has 
two alternatives before it: either to exclude by 
some natural or artificial test the ignorant and 
immoral from all participation in the govern- 
ment ; or to provide systems of education such 
as shall enable all classes of citizens to become 
intelligent and virtuous. A possible third alter- 
native, to leave permanently the property and 
lives of the intelligent and moral under thecon- 
trol of the ignorant and the immoral, is one not 
to be seriously entertained. In the Black Belt 
there are evidently only two courses open: the 
first, to exclude the negroes from all participa- 
tion in political power, on the ground that they 
are incompetent to exercise it; the second, to 
provide such a system of education as shall 
makethemcompetent. Precisely thesame issue 
is presented in Ireland. If the Home-Ruler 
succeeds in vesting the Irish peasantry with the 
power of self-government, it is clear that he 
must also provide the means whereby they 
may be endowed with capacity for self-govern- 
ment. If the government is left to the in- 
competent, the end can be nothing else than 
a relapse into barbarism. 

The public-school system of America is not a 
public charity. The reason the State provides 
education for the children of the poor is not be- 
cause their parents are not able to provideit. The 
children in our public schools are not educated 
in forma pauperis. Our educational system is 
not an extension of poor-law methods to the 
educational realm. The free State assumes the 
responsibility for free popular education, be- 
cause universal education is necessary to uni- 
versal suffrage. A democratic State cannotlong 
continue to exist without democratic education. 

2. Rights are always duties. The right to 
life and liberty implies the duty to preserve 
that life and guard that liberty. The free State, 
because it has a right to provide popular edu- 
cation, is under a duty so to do. The public 
school is the result, and a necessary result, of 
the combination of the Christian spirit and 
the democratic organization. “Ye ought to 
help the weak” is the simplest and most al- 
phabetic law of Christianity. In feudalism this 























law was taken account of in the protection 
which the lord of the manor owed to his vas- 
sals. It was the recognized duty of the wise 
and strong — the lords — to care for the igno- 
rant and weak —the villeins. If democracy 
involved leaving the ignorant and weak to care 
for themselves, it would be distinctly a rever- 
sion to the pagan type. If it were what Rus- 
kin and Carlyle think it to be, they would be 
right in condemning it. And democracy with- 
out a public-school system would be what they 
think it to be. But modern democracy never 
is without a public-school system. The re- 
public in France is no sooner established than 
it establishes popular education, at public ex- 
pense, and under public control. Democracy 
no sooner gets a foothold in England than it 
organizes a School Board system. Slavery is 
no sooner overthrown in the Southern States 
than the public-school system is organized 
there, where before it was absolutely unknown. 
Feudal Christianity bids the wise and strong 
take care of the ignorant and the weak ; demo- 
cratic Christianity bids the wise and strong 
educate the ignorant and the weak to take care 
of themselves. One gives protection; the other 
gives competence and character. The public- 
school system marks the difference between 
ancient and modern democracy. The former 
was simply struggle for existence, and survival 
of the fittest. The latter is a brotherhood in 
which that struggle still continues, but in which 
all unite in an endeavor to fit each individual 
to survive. 

3. Thus the right and duty of the free State 
to establish and maintain a public-school sys- 
tem is a primary, nota secondary, right andduty. 
It is not derived by express or implied consent 
of the parents. It is inherent in the very na- 
ture of the free State. The free State has not 
the power to live without exercising this right; 
it has not the right to live without fulfilling 
this duty. If this duty were left unfulfilled, the 
State would relapse into barbarism, and would 
die — and ought to die. The State does not 
step in to provide education for those children 
whose parents fail to educate them, as it pro- 
vides asylums for orphans or outcast children. 
Every child is an inchoate citizen ; and the State 
has aright and aduty to see that the child is edu- 
cated for citizenship. The State leaves the in- 
dividual to take care of himself ; it is therefore 
under obligation to see that he is prepared to 
take care of himself. The State does not stand 
to the child in the place of the parent, and is 
not under obligation to fulfil the wishes or carry 
out the judgment of the parent. The training 
it gives is not vicarious or substitutional. Its 
authority is not conferred by the parent, di- 
rectly orindirectly. France takes the young man 
away from home, puts him in camp for three 
VoL. XLIX.— 119. 
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years, and trains him for the army. In doing 
this it does not stand in loco parentis. It does 
not derive its authority to do this from the con- 
sent of the parent. In determining what train- 
ing it will furnish, it is not and ought not to be 
controlled by the wishes of the parent. France 
assumes that a standing army is necessary to its 
safety ; it assumes that every young man is under 
obligation to fit himself for military service ; and 
it enforces that obligation. In a similar manner 
America assumes that every young man is un- 
der obligation to fit himself for citizenship, and 
it enforces that obligation. Ifthe parent wishes 
to keep the child out of school and engaged in 
a wage-earning occupation, America forbids, 
and America is right. If the parent wishes the 
child to remain in ignorance of the Znglish lan- 
guage, and to learn only the German, America 
forbids, and America is right. If it is satisfied 
that the child is getting, outside of the public 
school, an education which fits it for citizenship, 
it may legitimately leave the education to be so 
obtained. But this is because it is satisfied that 
the parent is fulfilling a duty which primarily 
belongs both to the parent and to the State. To 
put the matter antithetically: it is not the duty 
of the State to satisfy the requirements of the 
parent; it is the duty of the parent to satisfy the 
requirements of the State. 

4. The State cannot relegate this duty of 
public education to the Church, or to private 
enterprise. And this for two reasons. 

A large experience has proved that the 
Church does not afford the kind of education 
necessary to make intelligent citizens in a free 
commonwealth. The Roman Catholic Church 
has been intrusted with education in Italy and 
Spain; the Protestant Church has been in- 
trusted with education in England: and in nei- 
ther country have the results been such as to 
justify us in repeating the experiment with ei- 
ther a Roman Catholic or a Protestant hier- 
archy. But we need not go across the sea. In 
our own country the free parochial school, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, rarely 
furnishes an education comparable to that fur- 
nished by the free public school in the same 
community. This isnot necessarily tocondemn 
the hierarchy. To furnish general education 
is not the function of the Christian Church. 
Its function has been clearly defined by its 
Master, This is to act as a herald of the gospel, 
and to teach Christian doctrine and duty.! 
Sometimes it has to assume other functions be- 
cause there is no other organization to assume 
them. But it always does so at a disadvantage. 
The most enthusiastic advocates of the paro- 
chial-school system in the Roman Catholic 


1Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the na- 
tions: . . . teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I commanded you.” Matthew xxviii: 19, 20. 
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Church recognize frankly the tremendous ob- 
stacles in the way of that system, the great odds 
against which it is carried on, the drain on the 
energies as well as on the funds of the Church, 
the sacrifice of direct spiritual work entailed 
by this diversion of its energies to the work of 
secular education. This is indeed the very 
ground of their claim for a share of the public 
moneys. They propose that the State shall 
pay the expenses, but the Church shall direct 
the education. 

But even if the Churches had proved them- 
selves adapted to the work of carrying on a sys- 
tem of free popular education, they are quite 
incompetent to deal with the problem of free 
popular education in our country. With all that 
the Churches, private enterprise, and the State 
are doing, it is with difficulty that we keep pace 
with the growth of our population. Multitudes 
of children, not onlyin the South and the less- 
settled regions of the West, butinthe great com- 
mercial cities of the East, are growing up in 
ignorance and barbarism. If the State were to 
abandon the work of education, and leave it 
to the parents, to private enterprise, or to the 
Churches, we should be swamped ina bog of 
ignorance in one generation. The right and 
duty of the State to provide for the education 
of its citizens—an inherent and primary right 
and duty— is one which cannot be relinquished 
either to parents, to private enterprise, or to 
the Churches. 

5. These considerations determine the na- 
ture of the education which the community may 
and must provide. It is its right and duty to 
provide al/ the education which is necessary to 
good citizenship. I do not say that it may not 
do more. To discuss the propriety of taxing a@// 
the people to educate some of the people, by 
providing out of State funds for university and 
even professional education, would be beyond 
the province of this article. It is enough here 
to say that the State does not fulfil its duty if 
it fails to secure for all citizens all the educa- 
tion necessary to equip them for good citizen- 
ship. The right of democracy to educate is 
the right of self-preservation; and the duty of 
democracy to educate is the duty of preparing 
citizens to direct the affairs of the State. Both 
right and duty, therefore, combine in demand- 
ing that the State secure for every individual 
whatever education is necessary for good citi- 
zenship. And for this purpose moral education 
is indispensable. I will not stop to discuss the 
necessity of moral culture for individual self- 
government. That necessity is self-evident ; 
self-government depends upon the governing 
faculties —that is, the impulses and the will: 
therefore, as a prerequisite to self-government, 
the governing faculties must be trained. Educate 
aman to write without training his conscience, 
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and you may educate only a forger; teach him 
chemistry without developing inhim humanity, 
and you may make only a dynamiter. But I 
desire to show a little more fully that moral 
training is essential to the corporate functions 
of citizenship in a democratic State. 

It is the function of the State to protect its 
citizens from foreign aggression. It must know, 
therefore, what are the rights which other 
States may not infringe, and what are the 
duties which it owes in turn to other States, 
The Hawaiian and Chinese questions are pri- 
marily moral questions, and are to be settled 
by moral considerations. It is the function of 
the State to protect individuals in the State from 
the aggressions of other individuals. It must 
therefore know what are individual rights and 
duties; and this is a moral knowledge. It is 
the function of the State to administer justice 
between man and man, to define crime, to 
determine who has committed crime, and to 
decide what punishment shall be awarded. 
The administration of justice is a purely moral 
function, and requires in the administrator 
moral development. This administration of 
justice is more and more, under the influence 
of Christianity, becoming an administration of 
redemption. Our penal systems are gradually 
becoming curative systems, our prisons reform- 
atories, our aim in punishment to make good 
men outofbad men. Thisis supremely amoral 
function, and requires forits proper performance 
moral education. Itis the function of the State 
to perform certain corporate acts,— which arein 
a sense extra-governmental,— and this neces- 
sarily raises questions which are in whole or in 
part moral questions. What currency shall the 
community use— gold, silver, greenbacks, or a 
combination of the three ? How shall it tax it- 
self? By taxes levied on real estate, personal 
property, purchases, orincomes? Shall Govern- 
ment protect and promote certain industries, or 
take its hands off, and leave all industries to 
free competition? These are, in large measure, 
moral questions. And in the discussion of every 
one of them the public orators and public 
presses make constant appeal to the moral judg- 
ment of men, claiming on the one side that 
gold monometallism is unjust to the debtors, 
and on the other hand that bimetallism is un- 
just to the creditors; on the one hand that tariff 
is robbery, and on the other hand that free 
trade is spoliation. The men who are to de- 
termine what are the rights and duties of the 
State in dealing with other States, what are the 
rights and duties of the individual citizens in 
dealing with one another, what is the nature, 
penalty, and cure of crime, and whatis the moral 
quality of the corporate and codperative acts of 
the community, are to determine moral ques- 
tions, and must be educated to perceive moral 

















distinctions,and tosee that moral considerations 
always outweigh considerations of mere expe- 
diency or apparent self-interest. Otherwise the 
State will be an immoral State, and the repre- 
sentatives of the State, whether on the bench, 
in the executive chair, or in the legislative 
chambers, will be immoral men. If it is the 
primary right and duty of the State to give 
whatever education is necessary for good citi- 
zenship, it is self-evident that it is its primary 
right and duty to give education in moral prin- 
ciples, and training to the moral impulses and 
the will. 

6. Nor is it possible to give such moral in- 
struction and training without involving some- 
thing of the religious spirit, if not of religious 
education. We not only cannot prepare youth 
for citizenship, we cannot even carry on a public 
school,without both teaching the pupils certain 
moral principles and training the pupils in cer- 
tain moral actions, without teaching some rules 
of righteousness, and requiring observance of 
them. And in doing this the teacher must be 
prepared to answer the question: “ Why is this 
right? Why must I do this and abstain from 
that?” She may reply, “ Because you will be 
punished in the one case and rewarded in the 
other”; or she may reply, “‘ Because we are all 
under obligation to secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number”; or she may reply, “ Be- 
cause we are all living under the law of our 
heavenly Father, a law of love which proceeds 
from him because he is love.” In the first case 
she will base her teaching and training on an 
irreligion of fear and self-interest, and will de- 
velop by it the lowest impulses ; in the second 
case, upon social obligations, and will develop 
a conscience equal but not superior.to the con- 
science of the community ; in the third case, her 
teaching and training will be vitalized with the 
essential spirit of Christianity. But in any case 
her teaching will have a religious or quasi-re- 
ligious foundation: in the first, godless and 
selfish ; in the second, godless and social; in 
the third, godly and altruistic. : 

7. I have purposely dealt in this article 
with very general principles. I have wished to 
indicate by fundamental and essential consid- 
erations some popular errors, and to point out 
the way in which the long dispute concerning 
our public-school system may reach an abiding 
settlement. Thatsettlement will not be reached 
by disintegrating the present system, and rele- 
gating public education to the Churches. Pop- 
ular education does not belong to the Churches, 

1 The Church has received from her divine Founder 
the mission to teach the supernatural truths. . 

But the Church has not received the mission to make 
known the human sciences, she has not been established 
for the progress of nations in the arts and sciences, no 


more than to render them powerful and wealthy. . . . 
Her duty of teaching human sciences is only indirect 
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and it does belong to the State. The public- 
school system, by which I mean a system of 
education maintained exclusively by the com- 
munity, and controlled exclusively by the com- 
munity, is essential to the maintenance of the 
free State. Settlement will not be reached by 
drawing an imaginary line between the religious 
and the secular, and relegating moral and re- 
ligious education to the Churches, and leaving 
secular education to the State. No such line 
exists in fact. Religion is the spirit in which 
all secular life is to be carried on. The reason 
why a State has a right and a duty to maintain 
a public-school system is that it is the right and 
duty of the State to prepare its citizens for cit- 
izenship; and they cannot be prepared for citi- 
zenship without moral training, inspired by the 
spirit of reverence and love — that is, by a re- 
ligious spirit. Settlement will not be reached 
by diminishing so-called religious exercises to 
a minimum,— as to a reading of the Bible, the 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer, and the singing ofa 
hymn,— the chiefeffect of which is to throw con- 
tempt on religion by teaching the children to 
think that they can do with very little of it. These 
so-called religious exercises are not teaching— 
they are worship; anditisnot thefunctionof the 
State to conduct worship, not even a very little 
worship, if objection is made by those who sup- 
port or those who attend the school. Settlement 
will not be reached by contriving some simple 
theology which can be taught in the public 
school, on the theory that a theology can be 
found so broad and simple that agnostics, Jews, 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics will agree 
upon it. Theology is the philosophy of religion, 
and the philosophy of religion is not necessary 
to good citizenship. Few men of any sort will 
be found so narrow as to aver that there are not 
good citizens, and many of them, in other de- 
nominations than their own. Few agnostics of 
any sort can be found who will aver that good 
citizenship can be developed by educating the 
intellect,and leaving the selfish and animal pro- 
pensities unregulated by the conscience and the 
will. 

There is a strong movement to-day in the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
in favor of the public-school system. The prin- 
ciple laid down in this article —that public edu- 
cation is a primary duty of the State—is laid 
down with great force by Father Bouquillon of 
the Roman Catholic Church in his famous but 
unfortunately inaccessible pamphlet, entitled 
“ Education: To Whom does it Belong ?”? 
—a work of charity or of necessity : of charity, when 
they are not sufficiently taught by others who have that 
duty; of necessity, when they are badly taught—that 
is, taught in a sense _— to supernatural truth 
and morality.— Father Bouquillon, “ Education: To 
Whom does it Belong?” 
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and is implied in the propositions of Monsignor 
Satolli,! who speaks on this subject with the au- 
thority of the Vatican. The other principle, 
that moral if not religious training is necessary 
to any system of education worthy of the name, 
is enforced with characteristic vigor by Profes- 
sor Huxley in his educational essays.” 

These two utterances are typical of two 
movements in antagonistic schools — the hier- 
archical and the rationalistic — toward a com- 
mon ground. That ground is that the State 
may and must furnish all the educational train- 
ing necessary to constitute good citizenship, 
and that education in moral principles, and 
training in moral activities, inspired by a spirit 
of reverence and love under the sanction of a 
divine law and Lawgiver, are essential to good 
citizenship. The practical working out of this 
principle may be left to the future, for “ where 
there ’s a will there ’s a way.” But it must 
clearly include a public recognition of the fact 


1 The Catholic Church in general, and especially the 
Holy See, far from condemning or treating with indif- 
ference the public schools, desires rather that, by the 
joint action of civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there 
should be public schools in every State, according as 
the circumstances of the people require, for the culti- 
vation of the useful arts and natural sciences ; but the 
Catholic Church shrinks from those features of public 
schools which are opposed to the truth of Christianity 
and to morality; and since, in the interests of society 
itself, these objectionable features are removable, there- 
fore, not only the Bishops, but the citizens at large, 
should labor to remove them, in virtue of their own 
right, and in the cause of morality.— Father Satolli’s 
“ Propositions,” p. 6. 

2 But the boys and girls for whose education the 
School Boards have to provide have not merely to 
discharge domestic duties, but each of them is a mem- 
ber of a social and political organization of great com- 
plexity, and has, in future life, to fit himself into that 
organization, or be crushed by it. To this end it is 
surely needful, not only that they should be made ac- 
quainted with the elementary laws of conduct, but that 
their affections should be trained, so as to love with all 
their hearts that conduct which tends to the attainment 
of the highest good for themselves and their fellow-men, 
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that the public school is a moral institution ; 
that no one but persons of a profoundly moral 
nature have any right to appointment on the 
school boards or as school-teachers ; that moral 
power is a first requisite of the school-teacher ; 
and that her liberty to use her moral power in 
inculcating a spirit of reverence for law, and 
a spirit of service and self-sacrifice, must be not 
restrained, but encouraged.® 

If these principles, or rather this fundamental 
principle, be recognized throughout the coun- 
try, it will not be difficult by local experiments 
to find a method by which out of school hours, 
either in the school-rooms or in other adjoin- 
ing rooms, distinctly catechetical, theoretical, 
and denominational instruction may be given, 
not by or under the public-school authorities, 
but by such adjustment with them that it shall 
not interfere with their work, nor lay a double 
burden on the pupils, too hard for them to 


bear. 
Lyman Abbott. 


and to hate with all their hearts that opposite course of 
action which is fraught with evil.—* Science and Edu- 
cation,’’ch. 15, The School Boards, p. 393. 

3 A school is not made a Christian school by taking 
up a good deal of time in doctrinal instruction, or in 
devotional exercises, which would otherwise be spent 
in acquiring secular knowledge. Some time, indeed, 
must be given to these, and it ought to be, and can be, 
made the most instructive and beneficial part of the 
school hours; but that time need not be, and should 
not be, so long as to be wearisome to the pupils, or 
damaging to other studies. What above all make it a 
Christian school are the moral atmosphere, the gen- 
eral tone, the surrounding objects, the character of the 
teachers, the constant endeavor, the loving tact, the 
gentle skill, by which the light and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity—its lessons for the head, for the heart, for 
the whole character—are made to pervade and ani- 
mate the whole school life of the child, just as the 
good parent desires that they should animate his whole 
uture life in all his manifold duties and relations as man 
and as citizen. This is the kind of school which a parent, 
anxious, as in duty bound, to give his child as thorough 
Christian training as possible, will naturally choose. 
— The Right Rev. John J. Keane, “ Denominational 
Schools,” p. 9. 
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| He conquers Death by night and day,; 


; 


Beguiles him long of his destined prey ;} 
And when, at last, that seems to perish} 
Which he hath striven still to cherish,} 

Love plucks the soul from the fallen clay.} 


Death is not master, but Love’s slave. 
He smites the timid and the brave; 
Yet as he fares, with sweet low laughter, 
Love, the sower, follows after, 
Scattering seed in each new-made grave! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
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Se )| LLINERY in the townof 
eeeee@eeee| Dunham was a poor busi- 
a | ness. Winter bonnets were 
made to do for several sea- 
sons, while summer hats 
“1 were done over from year 
“1 to year, until their age and 

<4} shape became doubtful. 

There was little extravagance in the matter 
of dress in Dunham, and this little was not en- 
couraged. Mrs. Fraser had a new bonnet from 
Bangor each spring. A few of her privileged 
friends always made a call upon her to look 
at it, to be able to make the necessary annual 
alterations in their own millinery. 

The one establishment that did a thriving 
business was the corner store, where groceries 
and dry-goods were sold. Mr. Timothy Fraser 
was the proprietor, and also the village post- 
master. The mail was brought by the coach 
running between Bangor and Cherryfield; the 
rumble of its wheels, and the sound of the brake 
as it came down High Hill, were the signal for 
the villagers to turn their steps toward the 
corner. 

Mr. Fraser read over the names inscribed 
upon the different letters and papers, and those 
present were expected to call “ Here,” and come 
forward to claim their property. Mail not 
claimed was put inside the glass show-case, 
which contained a small selection of ribbons, 
pens, razors, and men’s neckties. 

One spring morning, just after the arrival and 
distribution of the Western mail, Mr. Fraser 
was seen tacking a neat white card upon one of 
the posts that supported the front of the store. 

“Ts that a notice for school-meetin’ ?” in- 
quired Joseph Phipps, coming a little nearer 
in order to read the inscription, which ran: 








MRS. LOUISA CARTER 


ANNOUNCES TO THE LADIES OF FRANKLIN AND 
NEIGHBORING "TOWNS THAT SHE HAS 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY. 


OLD HATS RETRIMMED. 


BLAISDELL Hore., FRANKLIN. 


PRICES REASONABLE, 


“No; it ’s millinery. There ’s a woman 
moved into the old Blaisdell Hotel in Franklin, 
and opened in millinery. She forwarded me 
this card, bein’ as I was P. M. here, and asked 
me to put it in a conspicuous place.” 


INNOCENT OFFENDER. 


Mr. Fraser always abbreviated his official 
title. “ Now Ishould calkilate that would attract 
notice ?” he added, stepping back, and look- 
ing toward Mr. Phipps inquiringly. 

“T should say so,” responded that person. 

He had found his glasses, and was reading 
the card slowly, but with evident admiration. 

“Land! I mustn’t let Mis’ Phipps hear of this,” 
said the old man, with a wink at Mr. Fraser. 
“ Should n’t get the use of the horse this spring 
if she gets scent of a milliner in Franklin.” 

“ Oh, the women folks is sure to hear of it. 
My wife she’s thinkin’ of drivin’ up there this 
afternoon. She has sent away for bonnets afore 
now; but she thought she ’d drive up and see 
what she had. She was a-sayin’ she thought 
of askin’ Mis’ Phippsif’t was so she could leave 
to go along with her; so I reckon your wife ’s 
got wind of it.” 


Ear -y that afternoon Mrs. Fraser and Mrs. 
Phipps were driving along the Franklin road. 
Their progress was slow, as the frost was not 
yet out of the ground, and the road was rough 
and hubbly. The strong wind from the sea 
came in over the pasture-land, and along each 
side of the road the green buds of the alders 
were beginning to show. 

“We don’t seem to have very forwardin’ 
weather this spring,” said Mrs. Fraser. She was 
a woman with a great respect for her own opin- 
ion, and eyed the horizon almost reprovingly 
as she spoke. 

“ Well, now, it seemed to me this was a mas- 
ter fine day,” responded her companion. 

“It’s aregular weather-breeder, that ’s what 
’t is,” assented Mrs. Fraser. “The wind ’s 
been backin’ and haulin’ all day.” 

“ Dreadful poor land up this way, ain’t it ?” 
remarked Mrs. Phipps. “ It’s hard enough to 
get a livin’ in Dunham, but I ’ve always been 
thankful I did n’t live in Franklin.” 

“ Mis’ Lyman and Nancy Hammonds went 
up yesterday. Mis’ Lyman was in this morning 
to bring home my rug-frames, and she said 
Nancy was pleased as Peter to see the milli- 
nery. Nancy ain’t had a bonnet in the mem- 
ory of man, but Mis’ Lyman said she really 
believed she ’d get one this year.” 

Both women chuckled contentedly, and Mrs. 
Fraser went on: 

“ Mis’ Lyman says that this Mis’ Carter ’s a 
very nice-appearing woman — quite genteel. 
She told her that her folks were Portland peo- 
ple. Her husband goes to sea, so she kinder 
drifted into millinery.” 
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“ Capting, I s’pose ?” ventured Mrs. Phipps. 

“Ves, I s’pose he is, though I don’t seem to 
recall as Mis’ Lyman mentioned it; but it ’s 
likely.” 

The Blaisdell Hotel was a two-story house. 
On one side of the entrance was the office, and 
in one of the windows of the room on the other 
side were a number of untrimmed hats swing- 
ing from a line, and several small pyramids of 
colored ribbons. 

Mrs. Fraser carefully got out of the wagon, 
and then helped Mrs. Phipps out. 

“TI declare, I be clumsy, ain’t I?” said Mrs. 
Phipps, as she reached the ground. 

As they went up the steps, a tall, thin woman 
opened the door, and said: 

“ Walk right in, ladies. Perhaps you would 
like to see something in millinery ? ” 

“ Well, I should n’t wonder if we would. I 
am Mis’ Fraser from Dunham, Mis’ Carter, and 
this is Mis’ Phipps. We drove up for the ride, 
and to see what you had.” 

“T ’ve had several ladies from Dunham,” 
said the milliner, as she went behind the table 
that served as a counter; “two real pleasant 
ladies came up yesterday. Had you any color 
in mind, Mis’ Fraser, that you thought of havin’ 
on a bonnet ?” 

“ No; I dunno as I have. I thought perhaps 


I'd try on some, and see how they looked.” 
“T’ve just trimmed a very stylish bonnet, 
though I do say it,” said Mrs. Carter, with an 
apologetic simper. “ Perhaps you’d like to try 
it on, Mis’ Fraser,” holding up a black felt with 
purple flowers. 
“ Well, I never thought as purple would be- 


come me. It always seemed as though dark 
red was more suitable; still, perhaps purple 
would be a change.” 

“TI declare to it, Mis’ Fraser,” said Mrs. 
Phipps, admiringly, as Mrs. Carter adjusted 
the bonnet, “if you had n’t tried that bonnet 
on first, I should be tempted to get it myself!” 

Mrs. Fraser looked at the bonnet in the small 
glass before which she stood. 

“ I b’lieve I should like it better without that 
purple. If you’d put a dark red in place of it, 
I guess I ’d take it.” 

The change was decided upon, and Mrs. 
Carter said she would send the bonnet down 
before Saturday; and Mrs. Phipps and Mrs. 
Fraser returned home in good spirits. 

“ T think I shall go up the last of the week, 
and take up my bonnet, and have it livened up 
a little,” said Mrs. Phipps, as she bade Mrs. 
Fraser a grateful good-by. 


On her second visit Mrs. Phipps and Mrs. 
Carter became more friendly. 

“T do like you Dunham ladies,” said Mrs. 
Carter, as she tried on Mrs. Phipps’s old bon- 


AN INNOCENT OFFENDER. 


net newly trimmed with dull magenta-colored 
ribbon. “ You are all so social-like that I feel 
more to home with you. Then, though I would 
n’t have you mention it, the Dunham ladies are 
so much more tasty. I declare, when I drove 
down with Mis’ Fraser’s bonnet, I thought I 
would like to settle myself in Dunham — while 
William is away, that is.” 

Mrs. Phipps considered the matter, and 
talked it over with Mr. Phipps, and when she 
went after her bonnet told Mrs. Carter that 
if she really wanted to come to Dunham she 
could board with her. 

“ You can use the west room for your mil- 
linery-shop, and have the chamber over it to 
sleep in, and it sha’n’t cost you more ’n what ’s 
right. You can see how well you do in Dun- 
ham, and pay accordin’.” 

Mrs. Carter’s perpetual smile deepened, and 
her thin, worn face brightened visibly. 

“ You ’re sure I won’t be in your way, Mis’ 
Phipps ?” she asked anxiously. “ You see, my 
husband ’s away, and I ’m sort of a lone wo- 
man, he makes such long voyages; and bein’ 
as I had n’t any children, or any settled home, 
I sorter took up millinery again.” 

Mrs. Phipps was conscious of a certain pity 
for the woman. 

“T declare, Joseph, I feel sorry for Mis’ 
Carter,” she said that evening, “ though why, 
I can’t say. She the wife of a sea capting, 
and makin’ money hand over fist, and we just 
scrapin’ along on a Dunham farm. Well, it ’s so 
I’ve a roof over my head, I’m thankful to say.” 

“Her husband ’s a sea captain, is he?” in- 
quired Joseph. 

“Land sakes! of course he is,” answered 
Mrs. Phipps, impatiently: “Goes on long voy- 
ages: there ’s months.at a time when she don’t 
know where he is.” 

“T can’t see as that’s any great gain,” said 
Joseph ; “ but maybe ’t is.” 

The millinery business flourished, and Mrs. 
Phipps received the three dollars each week 
that had been agreed upon. 

“Seems a good deal of money to take, Mis’ 
Carter ; butif itshould be so that business drops 
off, as it probably will, I’Ilmakeitright with you.” 


” 


THE neighborhood was greatly pleased with 
Mrs. Carter. Not only did her bonnets meet 
with favor, but she became a person of some 
social consequence. She was deferred to as 
an authority upon dress, and Dunham prided 
itself upon the possession of the only milliner 
in three towngitps. 

Mrs. Cartet always spoke of her husband 
as William, and referred to him so often that 
gradually the neighborhood began to feel well 
acquainted with the absent sailor, and spoke 
of Captain Carter as an old friend and neigh- 
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bor. When Mrs. Carter heard that his vessel 
had arrived in Portland, and that he was com- 
ing to Dunham, the news of his visit was the 
principal topic of conversation. They all felt 
interested that the captain should be pleas- 
antly impressed with the little village. 

“JT hope your husband will like as well as 
you do, Mis’ Carter,” said Mrs. Fraser. 

“Yes, I hope he will; for if he does like, 
William may buy, and settle down. He’s about 
tired of a seafarin’ life,” responded the milliner. 

Mrs. Fraser discussed the subject in all its 
bearings with the neighbors, so that anumber of 
suitable places for a prosperous retired sea cap- 
tain to_purchase were waiting his inspection. 

Mrs. Phipps felt a little anxious about his 
coming. 

“These sea captings are so used to orderin’ 
people about, and to high livin’; and Mis’ 
Carter has told me he was particular about 
his cookin’, very. Land knows if he ’ll touch 
anything I cook!” she said to her husband. 

“ Guess he don’t get no better food than 
you ’ll give him, judgin’ from the way you ’re 
preparin’ for him,” responded Joseph, loyally. 


THE old stage came swinging down High 
Hill, and pulled up at the corner store. The 
mail-bag was thrown out upon the platform, 
and the driver climbed down after it, and 
opened the rickety door. 

“ Hare we ere?” inquired a bluff voice, and 
in a moment more a short, stout man, with 
a reddish face, climbed awkwardly out, and 
pulled a large bundle out after him. 

He stared about for a moment, then picked 
up his bundle, and trotted into the store. The 
worn clothes, the woolen muffler wound about 
his neck, and the bundle, seemed to indicate 
that he was one of the many wayfarers going 
through to some seaport town. 

“‘Goin’ to Machias ?” inquired one of the 
villagers, as the man seated himself near the 
large stove. But he did not answer, and after 
a little the idlers left him puffing sturdily away 
at a short, black pipe, and went home. Later 
on, however, Mr. Fraser, by the offer of a new 
brand of tobacco, won his confidence, and, 
with but few interruptions, the two men talked 
until nearly twilight. 

The lamp was lighted in Mrs. Phipps’s sit- 
ting-room, the shades were drawn, and Mrs. 
Carter and Mrs. Phipps were sitting down be- 
fore a brightly blazing fire. It was a time for 
confidence, and Mrs. Carter had been moved to 
tell the romance of her life. 

Mrs. Phipps listened half fearfully. 

“And you actually run away with him! 
It’s like a book. But ’t was lucky for you, 
Mis’ Carter, that it happened to be such a good 
man as the capting.” 
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Mrs. Carter sighed. “I feel to say that 
I’ve had much to be thankful for, Mis’ Phipps. 
You ’ve been a friend to me; I sha’n’t for- 
get it.” 

“ Now, Mis’ Carter, it’s been a pleasure to 
have you here; and if the capting should decide 
to buy a place here, I hope it ’ll be handy, so 
you can run in often.” 

A heavy rap at the outer door, followed by 
a series of kicks, disturbed their conversation. 

“ Land!” exclaimed Mrs. Phipps, jumping 
up. “ What on earth is that? I b’lieve the 
storm-door ’s blowed in.” 

“It’s William,” said Mrs. Carter,ina hushed, 
appealing voice. 

Mrs. Phipps looked relieved. 

“T s’pose sea captings get kinder used to 
rousin’ around, and forget about noise; but let 
him right in, Mis’ Carter—don’t keep him 
a-standin’ out there,” for the kicks were com- 
ing fast and furious. 

Mrs. Carter paused a moment, with her hand 
on the door. 

“ Mis’ Phipps, I hain’t ever told you —” 

* Don’t tell me nothin’, Mis’ Carter, till you 
open that door. The poor capting ’ll be worn 
out knockin’.” 

So the door was opened, and the burly, red- 
faced passenger of the coach staggered in. His 
wife’s timid greeting was overshadowed by 
Mrs. Phipps’s more hearty welcome. 

“T declare, capting, we ’re right down glad 
you ’ve come. Joseph ’ll be right in, and I ’ll 
go and see about some supper for you.” 

“ Captain—captain ?” responded the man, 
as he unwound his scarf, and threw his hat on 
the floor. “ Who’s captain?” 

But Mrs. Phipps had fluttered into the 
kitchen, where Joseph sat smoking peacefully. 

“ The capting ’s come, Joseph. Just liven up 
that fire a mite, while I get something for him 
to eat. He did make a master noise at the 
door; ’most frightened me.” 

Joseph’s chair was well tilted back against 
the wall, and he did not move from his com- 
fortable seat as he removed his pipe from his 
mouth and began to speak. 

“T hain’t took much stock in this captain 
business from the fust. You ’ve talked and 
planned and plumed yourself on this captain 
affair, and cooked and saved all the decent 
victuals for him, and I hain’t said nuthin’.” 

“ Now, Joseph, just because I wa’n’t willin’ 
to have all the mince-pies eat up, you act this 
way,” responded Mrs. Phipps, accusingly. 
“ Just tend to that fire.” 

“T hain’t a-actin’ no way. I ’m just a-re- 
mindin’ you how I ’ve always said I did n’t 
take no stock in his bein’ a captain, and he 
hain’t.” 

Joseph Phipps, I do b’lieve you’re crazy!” 
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“ Perhaps I be; but he’s been at the corner 
store since noon, that miserable critter has, and 
he hain’t even a sailor!” 

“ Perhaps you ’Il tell me what he is, then,” 
said Mrs. Phipps, with sarcastic emphasis. 

“ Well, I don’t mind tellin’ you: he’s a cook 
on a barkantine, that ’s what he is.” 

Mrs. Phipps reached out one hand toward 
the table for support: 

“T don’t believe it,” she said. 

“ Well, it ’s what he told Timothy Fraser.” 

Joseph felt he had created the desired im- 
pression, and now allowed his chair to rest its 
front legs on the floor, and began putting wood 
into the kitchen stove. 

“ What be you a-doin’ of, Joseph Phipps ? ” 
inquired Mrs. Phipps, half angrily. 

“ He’s a human critter, and he must be hun- 
grier than all possess. He ’ll probably relish 
some 0’ that cookin’ you ’ve been so careful 
about,” said Joseph, putting in another stick. 

“ He won't get no hot victuals, I can tell you. 
Some bread and cold meat is all he ’Il set down 
to in this house to-night,” said Mrs. Phipps. 

But her heart relented, and when William 
was called to supper, the table was abundantly 
spread. 


ACERTAIN coolness in Mrs. Phipps’s manner, 
and a full stop in the millinery business, con- 
vinced Mrs, Carter that Dunham was not the 
place for a milliner to live. And as William 
was to go in a few weeks on another voyage, 
she decided to return to her folks in Portland. 

“ You see, ’t ain’t as if William was a cap- 
tain,” she confided to Mrs. Phipps, who listened 
with an evident though unspoken protest; “al- 
though he has a responsible position, still ‘he ’s 
rather tired of a seafarin’ life, and perhaps by an- 
other year he might decide to remain on land.” 
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“ Like as not,” replied Mrs. Phipps. 

“T’m a-goin’ to trim you the handsomest 
velvet bonnet that there ’ll be in this town, Mis’ 
Phipps, and make you a present of it. You’ve 
been kind to me, Mis’ Phipps, and I feel to be 
thankful, for I ’ve seen considerable trouble ; 
and I don’t blame you for feelin’ as you do 
about William. You ’ve treated him well, too. 
He has his faults, Mis’ Phipps, but he means 
well.” 

“ Like as not, Mis’ Carter; like as not. I 
ain’t got the fust thing against neither of you. 
It’s the capting part that riles me, though I 
can’t rightly remember as you ever give us 
reason to think he was a capting. I really be- 
lieve that me and Mis’ Fraser started it, though 
we meant well enough, land knows. Seemed 
a sort of compliment-like to you. But don’t 
you bother about no bonnet for me. I had 
one two winters ago, and I ain’t in no need for 
another.” 

Nevertheless, on the Sunday following the 
departure of the Carters, Mrs. Phipps came to 
church wearing a bonnet that almost restored 
to Mrs. Carter the affection of her Dunham 
customers, and made them feel that a part of 
the glory of their native town had gone with 
the milliner. 

“Poor critter!” said Mrs. Phipps, reflectively, 
as she put the bonnet carefully away. “She 
was a well-meanin’ woman as ever was, and she 
hated to go. She acted real generous, too, giv- 
in’ me this bonnet and all herremnants. I de- 


clare to it, if she ’d only told me, before that 
miser’bul man come, just what his work was, 
I ’d’a’ made it pleasant for ’em, and kept ’em 
here as long as they ’d stayed. Poor critter! I 
b’lieve I was to blame for something or rother 
in this capting business, but I can’t nightly see 
what ’t was now.” 


Alice Turner. 
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Mr. Bryce’s New Chapters on America. 


N revising his “ American Commonwealth” for a 

third edition, Mr. James Bryce has rewritten almost 
entirely two former chapters, and has added three new 
ones. These changes and additions are all in the sec- 
ond volume, which thus becomes, more than ever, the 
most notable commentary upon American affairs, social 
and political, ever published. Nothing comparable to 
its series ofanalytical and explanatory chapters, grouped 
in the four parts of this volume, under the titles “ The 
Party System,” “ Public Opinion,” “ Illustrations and 
Reflections,” and “ Social Institutions,” is to be found 
in any other work on the American republic, domestic 
or foreign. Keenness of insight, accuracy of know- 
ledge, and philosophic breadth of observation, com- 
bined with a sympathetic and invariably friendly spirit 
toward both our institutions and our people, make 
these chapters at once the most entertaining and the 
most instructive reading for Americans, as well as for 
other students of American institutions and society. The 
two chapters which Mr. Bryce has rewritten are those 
on “The Tammany Ring in New York City,” and 
“Elections and their Machinery.” The first of these, 
which appeared in the first edition under the signature 
of Professor Goodnow, was omitted from the second 
edition because of a libel suit which ex-Mayor Oakey 
Hall brought against Mr. Bryce in London, on account 
of certain statements contained in it. It is now put 
back by Mr. Bryce, who has rewritten it and made it 
his own, saying in it of Mr. Hall that no share of the 
Tweed ring’s booty was ever traced to him. A recast- 
ing of the chapter on “ Elections and their Machinery ” 
was made necessary by the rapid march of ballot re- 
form, which, between the publication of the first and 
third editions, had transformed completely our methods 
of conducting elections. This chapter as it stands now 
is the most complete record to be found of the progress 
and status of electoral reforms, including ballot-laws 
and corrupt-practices acts, in the various States of the 
Union. 

The three new chapters are entitled “ The Home of the 
Nation,” “ The South since the War,” and “ The Pres- 
ent and Future of the Negro.’’ They areall extremely 
valuable additions to the work, giving in comparatively 
small compass an amount of information which is no- 
where else accessible in a single volume, and no- 
where else illuminated with such penetrating and in- 
structive comment. In the first named of the new 
chapters Mr. Bryce considers the physical conditions 
which have influenced the development of the American 
people, sketching the outlines of North American ge- 
ography, noting the differences of climate, and drawing 
conclusions as to the effect of physical structure and 
climate upon the fortunes of the people with reference 
to possible future divisions of the republic, and the pos- 
sible evolution of new types of character. He traces 
the nationality of the first settlers of the different sec- 
tions and States, marks the movements of the great tide 
of immigration as it spread over the land, and follows 
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step by step the gradual development of civilization in 
various forms in the Northern, Southern, and other 
great divisions of the country. We have not space to 
give more than a broad and incomplete outline of his 
work on this subject, but no one can read it without 
absorbing interest, or without being impressed with 
its wealth of exact and valuable information. His con- 
clusions are such as will gratify the pride of all true 
Americans. He finds our country furnished by nature 
with “ resources for production — that is, with potential 
wealth—ampler and more varied than can be found in 
any other country; . . . aclimate in which the foremost 
races of mankind can thrive and (save in a few districts) 
labor; an air in most regions not only salubrious, but 
more stimulating than that of their ancient European 
seats’; and “communication made easy by large nat- 
ural watercourses.”’ He finds that nature in severing 
us by a wide ocean from the old world of Europe on 
the east, and by a still wider one from the half-old, half- 
new, world of Asia and Australia on the west, “has 
made the nation sovereign of its own fortune; it need 
fear no attacks nor even any pressure from the military 
and naval powers of the Eastern hemisphere, and has 
little temptation to dissipate its strength in contests 
with them.” Being “ thus left to itself as no great State 
has ever yet been in the world, its citizens enjoy an 
opportunity never before granted to a nation, of mak- 
ing their country what they will have it.’”” Mr. Bryce’s 
prophecy as to what they will do with this unparalleled 
opportunity is that “ not only will the State be power- 
ful and the wealth of its citizens prodigious, but the na- 
tion will probably remain one in its government, and 
still more probably one in speech, in character, and in 
ideas.” 

The chapters on “ The South since the War” and 
“The Present and Future of the Negro” run naturally 
together, having really a common subject. They include 
an admirable account of the reconstruction and carpet- 
bag periods, and a searching analysis of the different 
elements which make up the Southern population. The 
various methods which have been resorted to either 
to suppress or nullify the colored vote are described, 
and a rapid and strikingly accurate history of events in 
the South for the last thirty years is crowded into 
twenty pages. As for the future of the South, Mr. 
Bryce says that the true way in which to judge of its 
condition is to compare it as it is now with what it was 
when the war ended. Doing this, he declares: 


Everywhere there is progress — in some regions such 
progress that one may fairly call the South a new coun- 
try. . . . It has suffered and been regenerated by a ter- 
ribie war. . . . Ithasno regretsover slavery; for it recog- 
nizes the barbarizing influence that slavery exerted. .. . 
But for one difficulty the South might well be thought to 
be the most promising part of the Union —that part 
whose advance is likely to be swiftest, and whose prosper- 
ity will not be the least secure. This difficulty, however, 
is aserious one. It lies in the presence of seven millions 
of negroes. 


In his chapter on the negro we find the same wealth 
of information and luminous comment which charac- 
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terizes Mr. Bryce’s work. His conclusions are: first, 
that the negro will stay in North America; second, 
that he will stay locally intermixed with the white 
population ; and third, that he will stay socially distinct, 
as an alien element, unabsorbed and unabsorbable. He 
thinks, furthermore, that two changes are probable — 
that the negroes will draw more and more southward 
into the lower and hotter regions along the coasts of the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, and that, taking them over 
the whole country, they will advance in education, in- 
telligence, and wealth, as well as in habits of thrift and 
application. He expresses a wish that lynching might 
be sternly repressed, and that the State statutes or local 
regulations enforcing separation of blacks from whites 
in traveling, or in places of public resort, might be re- 
pealed, but adds truly that the “real change to which 
the friends of the South and of the negro look forward 
is a change in the feelings of the white people, and es- 
pecially of the ruder and less educated part of them.” 

We have given only imperfect summaries of these 
additions to what was in its first form the wisest and 
kindest work on American institutions and people ever 
written. The new chapters, as our citations and de- 
scriptions must convince the reader, add to both the 
attractiveness and value of the book, and Mr. Bryce, 
in making them, has placed us, as a people, under 
fresh obligations to him. 
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National Honor and National Well-being. 


NOTHING is of greater moment to all the people of 
this country than the strict preservation of the public 
credit. With doubt about our national honor before the 
world, national prosperity is an impossibility. This 
fact should be borne in mind constantly in considering 
all questions of finance; for if our monetary standard 
be not such as to command the confidence of investors, 
domestic as well as foreign, doubt and uncertainty will 
penetrate all avenues of business, and, unless the dis- 
turbing cause be removed, will result ultimately in 
national bankruptcy. 

People unfamiliar with financial methods were puz- 
zled a few weeks ago by the curious spectacle of the 
National Government forced, ina time of peace and pros- 
perity, to borrow large sums of gold to preserve its 
credit. What added to the puzzle was the fact that at 
the time of doing this the Government actually had a 
surplus in its treasury, and had excellent assurance of 
a large surplus revenue in the near future. The cause 
of the trouble lay in the banking system, which has 
come down to us as a legacy of the war. Under that 
system the General Government issues our currency, 
and pledges its credit to redeem it all in gold. There 
is outstanding about $500,000,000 of such currency at 
the present time. As a redemption fund for this it is 
customary to keep in the Treasury a gold reserve of 
$100,000,000. The Treasury must pay out gold on de- 
mand for its own legal tender notes, and when it has 
received them in this way it must not cancel them, but 
reissue them. The same notes can in this way be pre- 
sented for gold over and over again. 

In order to maintain its gold reserve, when for any 
reason there is a large drain upon it, the Government 
must issue bonds — that is, get itself into debt. Our 
interest-bearing debt has been increased $100,000,000 
by this process since January 1, 1894. As the Govern- 
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ment is pledged to redeem all its obligations in gold, 
it must at all hazards keep a sufficient reserve-fund on 
hand to allay all suspicions as to its ability to maintain 
its credit. 

What happened a few weeks ago was that a suspic- 
ion which had been growing for some time became 
sufficiently general to be alarming. Foreign investors 
in our securities have for several months been return- 
ing them to us. The bad and dishonest management 
of some of our railways has been one cause of this 
movement, and another cause has been the seeming 
unwillingness of Congress to put our monetary system 
upon a safe and sure basis. Foreign investors have 
looked upon our enormous volume of currency,—a great 
part of it worth only fifty cents or less on the dollar,— 
and having then looked upon our redemption fund, 
which we have to get into debt repeatedly to maintain, 
have come to the conclusion that there was too much 
risk in trusting us with their money. They have not 
been able to feel sure that if they invested in our securi- 
ties they would get their principal and interest in as 
good money as they lent us. A mere doubt of this kind 
is enough to prevent investment. 

The consequence was that so many of our securities 
came back tous that great quantities of gold were needed 
to pay the foreign sellers of them. The amount was so 
large as to make gold shipments of unusual size neces- 
sary at an unusual season of the year. Down went the 
gold reserve. As it went down, it caused uneasiness at 
home as well as abroad. People began to hear talk 
about a possible descent to the silver standard through 
failure of the Government to meet its obligations in gold, 
and then private citizens began to hoard gold, going to 
the Treasury for it in exchange for legal tenders. Over 
$30,000,000 of gold was drawn out for this purpose 
within a week or so. As legal tenders could be used 
over and over again for this withdrawal of gold, there 
would have been an end soon to the reserve had not 
the Government decided upon a new bond issue and the 
President reiterated his determination to uphold the 
credit of the Government at all hazards. As soon as 
the public confidence was restored by these develop- 
ments, the gold began to flow back into the Treasury. 

If the Government had not been in the banking busi- 
ness, or if it had possessed the power to cancel the le- 
gal tenders which were redeemed in gold, this could 
nothave happened. The trouble with our banking sys- 
tem is that it is based on credit, rather than on actual 
bank assets. Under a system like that of the so-called 
Baltimore plan, described in THE CENTURY for Feb- 
ruary last, all currency would be in the form of bank- 
notes based on the actual assets of the bank. These 
notes could never be issued in excess of 50 per cent. of 
the bank’s paid-up capital. They would be regulated 
in their volume by the requirements of trade. They 
would come back to the bank for redemption precisely 
as private bank-checks come back, and, having been re- 
deemed, would be retired. We should thus have a cur- 
rency based on such ample and sure redemption funds 
that there would never be a question as to the standard 
of value. The Government would have no other re- 
sponsibility for it than to guarantee its quality, and be 
the custodian of a safety fund for the meeting of the 
liabilities of failed banks. 

Until we get a system of this kind it is of the utmost 
importance that everything possible be done to sustain 




















the public credit. The Government should be given 
power by Congress to issue bonds on the most favor- 
able possible terms, and to pledge payment of them in 
gold. This is the only policy which is safe for all the 
people, and which insures the lightest burden of taxa- 
tion upon them. Nothing worse could happen to the 
people of moderate means and the poor than to have 
the country pass to the silver standard. Capitalists, and 
all men who have money, can take care of themselves in 
such a change. It is upon the wage-earners that the 
calamity would fall with most crushing weight. Prices 
of all kinds, including rents, would double at once, but 
wages would be slow to advance. A dollar would buy 
only half as much as now. Farmers and all other bor- 
rowers of money on mortgages would find that their 
contracts, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, call for 
interest and principal in gold. They would find also 
that uncertainty about the money standard would make 
it impossible to make fresh loans save at greatly ad- 
vanced rates of interest. 

There is one point that is too often overlooked by 
those who assail the gold standard. All the great na- 
tions of the world have adopted that standard, and in- 
sist upon conducting all business transactions upon it. 
It will not do for us as a people to say that we will take 
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silver because we like it better. We must use the mo- 
ney which the rest of the world likes best, or we cannot 
trade with the rest of the world. Our merchants and’ 
traders act on this principle constantly. So do all cap- 
italists and money-lenders. It matters not what stan- 
dard the Government may adopt, the gold standard will 
still be the basis of all business transactions. For 
many years past all contracts for future delivery of 
goods, all loans, mortgages—in fact, all transactions in- 
volving considerable sums of money, have contained a 
gold clause. It is not Congress or the Government 
which fixes the standard, but capitalists and “business 
men, They fix it in gold, not because they dislike sil- 
ver, but because on gold alone can they depend for sta- 
bility. In doing this they are making it possible for 
widows, orphans, and all other holders of savings to get 
an income from them. Without a sure standard of value 
there can be no loaning of money, no safe and profit- 
able investments, and hence no interest. Without in- 
vested capital, domestic and foreign industries must 
languish, and workingmen be left without employment. 
It is not merely a high patriotic duty, therefore, for all 
the people to help the Government in maintaining the 
national credit, but it is also the first essential to na- 
tional well-being. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


“‘The Social Problem of Church Unity.” 


READ with interest the article by the Rev. Dr. 

Shields on “ The Social Problem of Church Unity,” 
published in your magazine, It occurs to me to in- 
quire what the author meant by the expression, “The 
Church includes, while it transcends, the State in its 
scope.”’ Also, the precise significance of the word 
“even” in the sentence, “ Nor are we ready in this 
country to have any class dominant: not the wealthy 
class; not the learned class; not even the clerical 
class.” Again, what historical or philosophic ground 
is there for his declaration, that “ organized Christian- 
ity is the only perfect remedy for social ills”? Am I 
right in supposing that he alludes with disapproval to 
the claim that the State has the right to render the gov- 
ernment which it administers “as humane and even 
Christian as the churches can make it,” and that he favors 
the reservation to the churches of “all higher education 
and humane effort’? Does he correctly characterize 
the “ secularized charities for the poor, the blind, the 
deaf, the maimed, the fallen, and the outcast ’”’ as “ so- 
cial bodies without a Christian name or even a Christian 
spirit,” who have “intrenched upon” the natural do- 
main of the churches ? 

It must appear to very many of your readers that the 
premises on which the writer rests the argument require 
first to be established ; and that, if this can be done, the 
conclusion to which the argument itself points is very 
different from that which he appears to have in mind. 
Is there not a palpable contradiction between his picture 
of Christian sects as “a great cluster of churches and 
denominations, differing endlessly in doctrine, polity, 
and worship, held apart by hereditary feuds, and in- 





flamed with sectarian jealousy and pride,” and his as- 
sertion that these very denominations, “as transferred 
to the New World, and brought under democratic in- 
fluences, have been sifted together for a hundred years, 
and assimilated, until now they differ less in things than 
in names”? How is “an ecclesiastical unity which 
shall embrace dogmatic differences and allow them due 
scope and action ”’ to put a stop to the diversity of teach- 
ing which, he tells us, has proved a hindrance and a 
failure in missionary work at home and in foreign lands ? 
Is this diversity of teaching likely to be less when tol- 
erated within one ecclesiastical organization than when 
it finds its natural and logical expression in many ? 
The ecclesiasticism of Dr. Shields’s article is so ap- 
parent as to discredit many of the excellent and true 
things contained in it. If anarchy, revolution, or civil 
war shall ever make it apparent that “the problems of 
American society, if solved at all, can only be solved 
by one united church of the United States,” it is safe to 
predict that this united church will be not Dr. Shields’s 
“ American Catholic Church,’ which seems to be as 
utopian a vision as the dream of Edward Bellamy, but 
the Roman Catholic Church, which now claims to be 
the moral teacher, the conservator, and the regenerator 
of society, and which, if “organized Christianity is the 
only perfect remedy for social ills,”’ is itself that remedy. 
But Dr. Shields wants “an ecclesiastical unity which 
shall embrace dogmatic differences.” Within what de- 
fined limits? The Roman Church does not fulfil his 
ideal conception of the great social need of the age, be- 
cause it does mot embrace the dogmatic differences which 
he has in mind. It does not because it cannot; if it 
could, it would; and what it cannot do, no other ec- 
clesiastical organization can accomplish. 
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But neither the Roman, nor the Anglican, nor the 
American, nor any other Catholic Church, in this sense 
of the words “ Church” and “ Catholic,’’ will ever, in 
a democratic State, be permitted to “transcend the 
State’ in the State’s proper sphere. If, by his assertion 
that “the very seat of our citizenship is in a Christian 
citizenship,” he designs to limit citizenship to Chris- 
tians in any possible sense of the term, and to establish 
a religious test as a condition of citizenship— especially 
if he means to put the application of this test in the 
hands of “ bishops conjoined in the same historic suc- 
cession,” who shall exercise the episcopal functions 
committed to them by “ free presbyteries,’’ composed 
of “congregations,” he should be warned that he is 
treading on perilous ground, and that the tendency of 
his teaching is to hasten the fulfilment of his own pre- 
diction that “ the time may not be far off when church 
unity shall have become a question belonging to the 
domain of practical politics.” 

Frederick H. Wines. 


COMMENT. 


THE inquiries of the Rev. Mr. Wines concerning 
“ The Social Problem of Church Unity ” seem adapted 
to render that problem a puzzle in pure logic rather 
than a question of any practical interest. I might solve 
the puzzle simply by restoring his mosaic of fragmentary 
quotations to their original places and connections in 
the argument. My replies, however, must be limited 
to any new points which have been raised. 

The remedial power of the Christian church has been 
shown “ historically ” during nineteen centuries in the 
social advancement of Europe, as contrasted with Asia 
or Africa. The same may be argued “ philosophically ” 
from the tendency of its teaching and training to dimin- 
ish pauperism and crime, and to promote private and 
public virtue, especially in a free commonwealth. As 
a social institution it is itself charged with the ideal 
and the duty of social regeneration, and is fitted to 
exert a regenerative influence upon society, which can- 
not be claimed for unorganized Christianity as a mere 
individual belief or opinion. 

The differences between the sects of the Christian 
church, though endless and embittered, are neverthe- 
less quite trivial as compared with their substantial 
agreements. For this reason, under the favoring in- 
fluences of our age and country, the differences have 
long been disappearing from public view, while the 
agreements are coming to the front, and thus rendering 
the idea of church unity as feasible as it is desirable. 

Such differences, “ when expressed in diverse eccle- 
siastical organizations,” easily become exaggerated, 
tend to obscure and mar the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity, and lead to mere sectarian wrangling in mis- 
sionary and humanitarian movements; whereas the 
same differences, “tolerated in one ecclesiastical or- 
ganization,” soon sink to their relative insignificance, 
are made to check and modify one another, and do not 
interfere with the charities and missions of the body as 
a whole. Accordingly, different schools of doctrine 
were once embraced within the undivided apostolic 
church. To some extent they have ever since pre- 
vailed within the Roman Catholic Church. All of them 
may now be found within the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. No more utopian would it be to comprehend 
them within an American Catholic Church; not a whit 
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more utopian, in fact, than is the actual comprehension 
of the most diverse political schools and parties within 
that compact organization known as the United States. 

The suggested resemblance of such an American 
Catholic Church to the Roman Catholic Church only 
strengthens the reasoning. Could that great ecclesias- 
tical organization, under the influence of our democratic 
institutions, exchange its Romanism for Americanism, 
it would much better fulfil the duties of a moral teacher, 
conservator, and regenerator of American society. It 
would also take an immense stride toward organic one- 
ness with Protestant Christianity on the basis of the 
Holy Scriptures, the Ecumenical Creeds, and the 
Historic Episcopate. Already the consensus of the 
two bodies in Christian ethics is of the greatest social 
value; and the more they can combine their attacks 
upon social evils, the better will it be for our common 
country. 

I scarcely know how to reply seriously to Mr. Wines 
in his closing remarks. If the “ ecclesiasticism ’’ which 
he suspects is some imagined coalition of sects against 
civil government in this nation, or any conceivable 
domination of a United Church over the United States, 
he must be aware that we are no more in danger of 
such ecclesiasticism than of the Grand Lama of Thibet. 
The dread of a Church-State may once have had some 
force in the political mind of Europe. In our civiliza- 
tion it survives only as an inherited prejudice. 


Charles W. Shields. 


Should Higher Education be Provided for the 
Negro? 


Many friends of the negro North and South seem 
to have taken it for granted that means should not be 
provided for him to push his studies beyond the gram- 
mar-school. I wish to examine four reasons for this 
opinion which many think conclusive, and to suggest 
some answers. 


I. Means are lacking for giving the great masses of 
the negroes even those elements of learning which 
should be provided for the many before more ad- 
vanced training is given to the few. 


ANSWER. o 


(1) Most negroes are less amenable than before 
the war to good, and especially religious, influences 
coming from the whites; while to those addressed to 
their prejudices, fears, self-interest, and appetites, it is 
to be feared that the lower strata of them are as open 


as ever. 

(2) They must, then, have leaders of their own 
race. 

(3) These leaders must have intelligence enough to 
side with statesmen rather than with demagogues upon 
such questions as tariff, currency, civil-service reform, 
and the relations of the General and State govern- 
ments. They should be able to understand the dis- 
cussion of such matters in the higher class of books 
and periodicals. The ablest men of the South are 
not now to so great an extent as before the war en- 
gaged in public life or upon the press. They are largely 
in various kinds of business. 
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(4) Napoleon made his armies thunderbolts by 
putting a field-marshal’s baton in every knapsack. 
There should be some high prizes to stimulate the 
rank and file. 

(5) Institutions for giving higher education are 
already established, and need only supplementary aid. 
It is settled that outside benevolent aid must go 
mainly for industrial training and for educating teach- 
ers. Thoroughly educated negroes can often do the 
work of teaching in these industrial normal institu- 
tions as well as whites, and in many localities can en- 
dure the climate better. It will cost less to keep 
them in the work than whites of equal qualification. 
Therefore it is a real economy of the means available 
for negro education when the small part of it that is 
needed is used to enable institutions whose main 
work is to raise up teachers of moderate attainments 
to go on and furnish advanced training for the few 
who will persevere and push up through lower grades. 
For, in order that negroes may be fitted for teaching 
in, and especially for conducting, such schools, they 
must have education enough to give them balance. 
Past the little knowledge that puffs one up they must 
be carried into the more severe studies that tend to 
make one sober and modest. For this a somewhat 
extended, and especially a thorough, training in 
physical science, such as will produce abhorrence of 
pretentious and inexact work, may be desirable. Be- 
fore the war higher education in the South was pushed 
farther in the classics than in mathematical and physical 
science. Hence, if the leaders of the negroes are made 
scientists rather than classical scholars, it may avoid to 
some extent the prejudice against whatever tends to 
put a colored man upon a level with whites. They 
might come to look upon a scientific negro as they 
would upon an improved cotton-gin; that is, as a 
promising addition to the resources of the country. 
All the industries of the South suffer from the waste 
which an infusion of scientific exactness would tend to 
counteract. The negro must be a chief factor in these 
industries, and it is his laxity and inexactness which 
to a great extent cause the wastefulness of the South. 
Several institutions already upon the ground need 
only “ students’ aid” money, to be given in payment 
for labor in their industrial departments, to enable 
many a bright, ambitious negro to push on into this 
broader scientific work ; and among these there will here 
and there be found one fitted to take charge of the 
colored normal schools which the Southern States are 
beginning to organize. Such a scientific training would 
be no bad foundation for a theological course suchas that 
given at Talladega College in Alabama, and at some 
other institutions. Dispensing almost entirely with 
Greek, and altogether with Hebrew, students are given 
a thorough acquaintance: with the English Bible, 
with an abridged but very exact drill in church his- 
tory, systematic theology, etc. Several who have taken 
this course are model pastors—the negro’s greatest 
need. 


II. It is important to conciliate the opinions and 
prejudices of Southern whites, who are almost unani- 
mous against giving the negro anything more than 
elementary knowledge of books, with such indus- 
trial training as will make him efficient as a wage- 
earner. 
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ANSWER. 


(1) This may be true of that opinion when counted, 
but not when weighed. The most progressive and 
intelligent people of the South are beginning to see 
the good which institutions that furnish advanced 
education have already done the negro, and the need 
for more of the same kind of work. Atlanta, Fisk, 
and Biddle universities and Berea College, besides 
raising up a host of teachers for schools of a lower 
grade, have prepared for higher work a considerable 
number whose attainments, character, and. achieve- 
ments after graduation have made a revolution in the 
minds of some of the most influential whites. Simply 
as an object-lesson the success of these graduates is 
worth all it has cost. 

(2) In educating Southern opinion steady aggres- 
siveness is needed. When the war closed there were 
few whites in the South who believed that civilized so- 
ciety had any use for a free negro. Several genera- 
tions had been trained to believe that he was neces- 
sarily a curse. Many States did not allow masters to 
free slaves within their limits. There has been a 
rapid, and of course mainly unconscious, drift in the 
right direction, the extent of which can be measured 
only by the observation of fixed points. This fact is 
the strongest possible reason why we should not con- 
sider the position which the South occupies to-day a 
finality. The true appeal is from its present opinion 
to that of twenty-five years hence. 


III. There are at the North well-endowed institu- 
tions at which negroes of talent and character can be 
educated on an equal footing with whites. 


ANSWER. 


(1) Living at the South is cheaper, and opportu- 
nities for remunerative employment, especially for 
negro teachers, during the long summer vacation are 
more abundant than at the North. Such work is 
sorely needed at the South, and commands better 
wages than at the North. 

(2) By getting their education where they would be 
brought face to face with the heart-breaking destitution 
of their race, and by spending vacations in teaching, 
they would be more apt to acquire the enthusiasm and 
fixed purpose of the missionary. Lack of these is one of 
the most marked defects of the average negro who has 
a little education. Unless these qualities are developed 
in those of higher gifts and attainments, the task of ele- 
vating the race will be much more formidable. Fortu- 
nately, those who have pursued advanced studies at 
missionary schools have, as a rule, more of them the 
further they go. Every available resource will be 
needed to save our free institutions from the deluge 
of purchasable votes that will be precipitated upon us 
whenever Southern whites divide, for then negro 
votes will all be cast and counted. This is only one 
of several great evils with which the degraded condi- 
tion of the negro is pregnant. We cannot safely trust 
the artificial and temporary barriers that have to some 
extent kept them in check up to the present time. 

(3) The example of these exceptionally gifted and 
educated negroes is needed for its effect upon those in 
the lower grades of missionary and other schools, and 
also upon the above-mentioned drift of white opinion. 
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IV. By pushing this higher education, the favor of 
many at the North is alienated. 


ANSWER. 


(1) Not that of the mass of liberal givers, who are 
not always the rich. Most of the money for this work 
comes from trained givers of moderate means. For 
new institutions, it is true, it may be easier to raise 
money for those which give industrial training with 
only a small modicum of book-learning. 

(2) Public opinion at the North, as well as at the 
South, needs a tonic. The commercial element at the 
North, which to a great extent handles the products 
of the South, desires that they should be abundant and 
of good quality, and favors, as do the Southern whites, 
whatever will make the negro an efficient and safe 
productive machine. This class does not always look 
far enough ahead to estimate the effect upon the re- 
sources of the South and upon national economical 
legislation of the division of Southern whites and the 
capture by demagogues of the negro vote. Let us 
welcome all that givers of this class will do for indus- 
trial and elementary education, but let us not shut our 
eyes to the need of higher training. 

S. W. Powell, 


The Army as Guardian of the Peace. 


AMERICANS of the older stock, who can recall the 
events of forty, or more, years, need to make an effort 
of the will and to take a second look at current events to 
become fully aware of the condition of the America of 
to-day. It is not my purpose to dwell upon the change, 
or to indulge in prophecy as to what it may lead to, but 
to take a view of the actual facts, and to make them the 
basis of a brief suggestion of something to be done. 
Our military system, National and State, retains still 
the impress of the ideas of that earlier time, before 
the reign of the irresponsible walking delegate began, 
when in large areas of our country there were no for- 
midable law-breakers — when boys grew to manhood 
without once seeing a soldier, a marshal, a sheriff, or 
even a constable, in the exercise of his authority. At 
that time the little army — though even then larger rel- 
atively than the army of to-day — availed for all National 
purposes ; State organizations,where they existed, rarely 
had any duty to perform that required the exercise of 
force; and membership in organized companies was 
easily compatible with the most exacting private occu- 
pation. How greatly these conditions have changed is 
at once obvious on stating them. 

Concurrently with this change—in some sense cause, 
and in some sense part of it— industrial changes have 
gone on, methods of business have become complex, 
its various branches interdependent in an increased 
degree, men have come to be the adjuncts of machinery, 
margins of profit have narrowed, and competition has 
become closer, so that the employer of labor is asked 
to make a great sacrifice when he is asked to have his 
employees mustered into the State troops, and the em- 
ployee is asked to imperil his living as well as his life 
by rendering service in the militia. 

From causes that need not'be recited the need of an 
armed force to keep the peace and to afford protection 
to property has increased in urgency, the calls for such 
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a force have increased in frequency, and its use has 
been required for gradually lengthening periods just 
when, from causes in part pointed out, it has become 
increasingly difficult to maintain it in the form now 
prescribed. 

The question, then, that confronts the American peo- 
ple, who are at once practical and liberty-loving, is how 
to keep the peace, protect their property, and preserve 
their liberties without unnecessary sacrifice of their 
business. 

Theefficiency and the devotion to duty of the State or- 
ganizations have had conspicuous illustration in recent 
years in several of the States, and it cannot be doubted 
that those qualities are characteristic of those forces as 
a rule, although in some well-known instances the or- 
ders of governors, acting in their capacity of comman- 
ders-in-chief, have been emphatically disobeyed. But 
the question does not turn upon that issue; it is rather 
whether the specializing which characterizes every other 
form of activity, professional, and industrial, shall be ap- 
plied to that most fundamental of all occupations, keep- 
ing the peace. But if this duty is to devolve mainly 
upon professional soldiers, it must needs be, under the 
third clause of Section 10 of our Constitution, that they 
be the soldiers of the nation, since “no State shall... 
keep troops . . . in times of peace.” It is quite probable 
that a large fraction of our people would prefer that this 
duty should devolve upon the national force. They 
would prefer to pay, if necessary, the slight additional 
tax which would leave them at liberty to conduct their 
business enterprises secure both from violence and 
from the need of defending themselves against it. Gen- 
eral Joseph B. Leake, a prominent lawyer of Chicago, 
said in a recent public address: 


Our States are compelled to rely, in the first instance, 
upon an armed militia as the support of their police. How 
insufficient that has always been in a great emergency is 
known to all. From the very nature of the force it must 
always be so. It is hoped that the national army may 
soon be permitted to turn its attention from the business 
of corraling and shooting Indians. For what better pur- 
pose can it be used than of protecting the domestic peace 
of the States as well as that of sustaining the authority of 
the United States? The United States, by its Constitution, 
guarantees to protect each State, on application, against 
domestic violence. There is nothing in the language of 
the guaranty about withholding the promised protection 
against violence which threatens to destroy it, as well as 
against that which shall have ngarly accomplished its ends. 


The profession of the speaker, and the responsible 
positions held by him in both the military and the civil 
service, add to the weight of his words. 

Another and quite different class of our population 
is unintentionally working to the same end—namely, 
those who refuse to permit the members of their va- 
rious organizations to belong to the militia, and who 
propose to boycott good citizens who have honorably 
served the State in its military organizations. 

This is a form of anarchy, and ought to be punishable 
under the law. If, however, this sentiment be wide- 
spread, it must avail either to diminish the military spirit 
of the people, or, what would be much more serious, to 
introduce untrustworthy men into military organiza- 
tions ; and much more than a suspicion obtains that this 
latter evil has not been wholly avoided. 

An additional source of disquietude has been re- 
cently pointed out by the “ Army and Navy Journal.” 














It appears that in New York, and doubtless in other 
States also, the existence of the militia is contingent 
upon act of legislature, not being secured by the Constitu- 
tion. The possibility of serious danger and of immense 
loss growing out of that fact is too obvious to require 
mention. All the conditions named point to an en- 
larged use of the National forces, and the cordial re- 
sponse to the recent action of the President —a truly 
national response, that disregarded party and sectional 
lines, and was made even more emphatic by the source 
and nature of the very slight opposing sentiment — 
affords basis of confidence both that those forces will be 
available, and that they will be rightly employed. 

The teaching of this situation of affairs for the army 
is plainly that it shall continue to be at its best, and 
make that best, for the future, superior to that of the 
past if possible; also, that it shall be, above all things 
else, a loyal American army. 

This accords with its best traditions, and Congress, 
by adopting the wise suggestion of Captain Philip 
Reade, U. S. A., has given emphasis as well as ap- 
proval to this requirement in the law of August 1, 
1894, which provides that only citizens of the United 
States, and those who have made legal declaration of 
their intention to become such, can be enlisted. 

The demeanor, discipline, and services of the Na- 
tional forces have recently commended themselves to 
the cordial approval of all good citizens: even some 
of the less good have been compelled to accord unwill- 
ing praise. The army’s part, then, is easily discerned, 
and not very difficult of achievement. 

The modifications of law which would enable it to 
play its part in the best way for the public weal will 
be less easily arrived at. In dealing with a real but 
undeclared public enemy, as was recently the case in 
Chicago, the army has a qualified mandate. A large 
“if” intervenes between it and the attainment of its 
object,— the restoration of peace and order,—and 


The Mirror. 


(FROM THE PROVENGAL OF THEODORE AUBANEL. ) 


OF% long ago she dwelt 
In this gay little room— 
How shall I find my flower 
Here where she used to bloom ? 
O longing, thirsting eyes, 
Pursue the dear surprise : 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
Work thou some magic spell 
And bring her back ! 


Here, when the morn was bright, 
She bathed her lovely face, 
Her little hands she bathed, 


And clad herself with grace. ( 


Between lips glad with song 

Her teeth shone, white and strong: 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
Work thou some magic spell 

To bring her back! 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
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conscientious men, the breath of whose nostrils is loy- 
alty and obedience to the law, cannot employ to the 
full extent the power intrusted to them so long as 
that “if” qualifies the mandate which they are exe- 
cuting. 

A man in the midst of conflagrations started by a 
murderous mob that crowds upon him, hurling vile 
epithets and missiles at him, is not favorably placed to 
discern between the violators of Federal law and the 
violators of State law or city ordinance. To him they 
all look much alike as, patiently submitting to in- 
sults, he grasps his rifle and scans their furious faces — 
but obediently awaits the word of command. 

Indeed their impartial contempt for all laws is for- 
cibly expressed by their yell of “To h—Il with the 
Government.” 

Title LXIX of the Revised Statutes —on Insurrec- 
tion—was recently found to be ampleauthorityto secure 
the execution of the laws of the United States; if, as 
has recently been the case in several States, security and 
peace, menaced by violators of State laws, can only be 
maintained by the retention of armed men in camp for 
weeks or months, it is clear that either the Constitution 
must be amended so as to permit the States to “keep 
troops,” or the Jaw must be modified so as to enable 
Federal troops to keep the peace. 

In common with their fellow-citizens generally army 
men hope that wise legislation affecting industrial mat- 
ters,— if it comes,— and the strenuous and persistent 
application of the forces of our Christian civilization to 
the ignorant and the misinformed, will avail to diminish 
greatly the forces that menace our peace and mar our 
fair fame. They share with them also the fixed deter- 
mination that the nation they stand pledged to maintain 
shall not succumb to lawlessness, however speciously 
that lawlessness may use — and abuse—the sacred 
words, “liberty” and “ rights.” 

George W. Baird, 


September, 1894. 





So innocent, so blithe, 
Yet starting at a sound, 
Ghe let her long hair’s veil 
Fall her white shoulders round. 
Then from her grandsire’s book 
Her morning prayer she took : 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
Work thou some magic spell 
And bring her back! 


Ah, there the book leans now 
Against the sacred palm — 
Open, as when she prayed, 
Or read some holy psalm! 
Surely I hear her feet — 
The wind with them is fleet : 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
Hast thou no magic spell \ 
To bring her back ? } 


At high mass or at féte 
How fair she was to see! 
And I, who should have prayed,— 











O Lord, forgive thou me ! — 
Watched her, as there she knelt ; 
For prayer her name I spelt: 

Mirror, thou know’st her well — 

Work me some magic spell 

And bring her back! 


Here leaned she forth to talk ; 
Here of her tasks she thought ; 
For God’s love and God’s poor 
Such patient stitches wrought ; 
Her swift hands to and fro 
Before thee used to go, 
Mirror, who know’st her well, 
Yet hast no magic spell 
To bring her back! 


Glad days of foolish chat, 

Dear days of love and rhyme, 
Season of mirth and dance, 

Love’s long-lost, golden time, 
Bright hair where sunshine lay 
The priest’s hands sheared away: 

Mirror, thou know’st her well — 

Hast thou, indeed, no spell 

To bring her back ? 


But thou dost rule, O God! 

Thy harvest springs from pain; 

And fairest blooms are fed 
On tears that fall like rain. 

O Gatherer divine, 

The sweetest flowers are thine! 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
Why hast thou not some spell 

To bring her back ? 


The day she went away 
Her cheeks were bathed in tears; 
The long night she had wept 
Past joys and future fears ; 
But when the convent’s door 
Had closed, she wept no more: 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
I seek thy magic spell 
To bring her back. 


Under the half-dead vine 
To this porch I drew nigh: 

“This House to Let,” I read — 

It hurt me like a cry. 

No one awaits me here; 

But still my heart draws near : 
Mirror, thou know’st her well — 
Yet thou canst work no spell 

To bring her back. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Tracings. 


A MAN built himself a house without doors, and then 
complained that he had no visitors. 
oe * ns 
CupID wished to sharpen his arrows. He got Jeal- 
ousy to help him. mee 
“Wuy,” questioned Death of his friend Fear, “do 
you leave me so often?” “I go where there is no 
danger,’’ answered Fear. 
. ~” * 
WHE™ she came to die, a young girl, questioned as 
to what she found hardest to leave behind her, re- 
plied, “ The future.” 
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A MAN met Courage on Life’s road. “ Why, I thought 
we had always been together.” He turned to look at 
his companion, whom he had thought Courage, but 
now saw was Ignorance. 

* ok * 

A Woman found a book. In it she read wisdom. 
One morning the book was gone. Love had stolen it. 
“Tam wiser now,” said the woman. 












































E. Scott O’ Connor. 


Negro Love-Song. 


Saw my lady home las’ night, 

Jump back, honey, jump back. 

Hel’ huh han’ an’ sque’z’ it tight, 

Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Heard huh sigh a little sigh, 
Saw a light gleam f’om huh eye 
An’ a smile go flittin’ by, 

Jump back, honey, jump back. 


Heard de win’ blow thoo de pine, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Mockin’-bird was singin’ fine, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
An’ my hawt was beatin’ so 
When I retched my lady’s do’ 
Dat I could n’t b’a’ to go, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 


Put my ahm aroun’ huh wais’, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Raised huh lips an’ tuck a tas’e, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Love me, honey, love me true, 
Love me well ez I love you? 
An’ she ansahed, “ Co’se I do”— 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 





Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Blue Roses of Academus. 


So late and long the shadows lie 
Under the quadrangle wall: 

From such a narrow strip of sky 
So scant an hour the sunbeams fall, 
They hardly come to touch at all 

This cool, sequestered corner where, 
Beside the chapel belfry tall, 

I cultivate my small parterre. 


Poor, sickly blooms of Academe, 
Recluses of the college close, 

Whose nun-like pallor would beseem 
The violet better than the rose : 
There ’s not a bud among you blows 

With scent or hue to lure the bee: 
Only the thorn that on you grows — 

Only the thorn grows hardily. 


Pale cloisterers, have you lost so soon 
The way to blush? Do you forget 
How once, beneath the enamoured moon, 
You climbed against the parapet, 
To touch the breast of Juliet 
Warm with a kiss, wet with a tear, 
In gardens of the Capulet, 
Far south, my flowers, not here — not here ? 


flenry A. Beers. 
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The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte increases in 
interest as it reaches the greater achievements of 
his career.—Living Church. Chicago. 






We note, in passing, an increasing fluency and 
grace in style as the narrative progresses. 
— Examiner, New York. 






It is new in a very exact sense of the word. 
Even close students of modern Napoleonic litera- 
ture —readers of the whole library of recent 
memoirs and essays — stand in need of learning 
what this work can tell them. Thus far it bears 
every mark of becoming a permanent addition to 
the short list of biographies of Napoleon now of 
real use to students.— Zimes, New York. 















The more one looks into this work on Napoleon 
the greater is the realization that it is a master- 
piece of historical literature. The style is delight- 
fully free from dryness, and at times is colored by 
sidelights of imagery which make it fascinating 
to the reader entirely apart from its historical 
interests. — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia. 












It justifies all that has been previously said in 
praise of its originality and painstaking revelation 
of hitherto obscure or unknown phases in the 
Napoleonic career.— Beacon, Boston. 









The Life of Napoleon now running in The 
Century is the ablest of all histories of this remark- 
able character. Professor Sloane is justifying all 
that the magazine promised us. He is impartial, 
fair and just, and he shows remarkable keenness 
in his power of connecting events. These articles 
read in a high school with collateral reading fur- 
nish ample text for the study of the modern history 
of Europe. 

— WN. W. Journal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 















Professor Sloane’s work is increasing in interest. 
— Tribune, New York. 
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become more manifest,”’ 
says the “Critic” of Mar. 2. 
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What seems likely to be the most notable life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte that has appeared in half 
a century, perhaps that ever appeared. 
— Health Monthly. 
The Life of Napoleon becomes more interesting 
as new pages are turned. 
— Banner Register, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Decidedly the best biography of the great 
Frenchman yet written. Prof. Sloane is not one 
of your bubbling Napoleon enthusiasts. He 
essays to sketch the man without a nimbus—as 
he was.— Journal, Minneapolis. 


The great, all-round, complete and interesting 


history of the life of one of the most marvelous of 


men. The impression grows with each succeed- 
ing number that here is a history, authentic and 
authoritative, on which one may rely with the 
certainty that neither fancy nor fiction nor pre- 
judice have place in it. 

— News Tribune, Duluth, Minn. 


The splendid Life of Napoleon is alone well 
worth the price of The Century. 
— The Rosary, New York. 


“ The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” now pro- 
ceeding in The Century Magazine, is full of inter- 
est.— Press, Savannah. 


Prof. Sloane is telling the world scores of things 
about Napoleon’s early life that have practically 
been lost in knowledge of greater and later things. 

— Times New York. 


The Century teems with wealth. Mr. Sloane’s 
“ Life of Bonaparte” continues to be admirable. 
— Church Standard, Philadelphia. 


It is not too soon to say, apparently, that The 
Century has scored another triumph in its histor- 
ical series. — Denison Quarterly, Granville, Ohio. 
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120 Etchings and Photo-etchings printed on English Etching Paper, the contributing artists being 





FraNK T. MERRILL, F. S. CHuRcH, CHARLES COPELAND, FREDERICK DIELMAN, C. O. MURRAY, 
GEORGE FULLER, W. St. JoHN Harper, H. T. CARPENTER, F. B. SCHELL, W. L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM UNGER, J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, EDMUND H. GARRETT. 


Bound, with gilt tops and uncut edges, in a new English silk-ribbed lustrous cloth ornamentally stamped in gold. 
Complete in 24 volumes, 12mo. “ Middlemarch,” in 3 volumes, “ Felix Holt,” in 2 volumes, and “ Romola,” in 
3 volumes, are now ready. The set will be completed by July Ist, next. 
Sold in sets or separate works at $1.50 per volume. 


Extra Wlustrated Copies. 


A large-paper Edition de Luxe. with extra illustrations, limited to two hundred numbered sets, will be issued 
on Enfield handmade, deckle-edge paper. 
There will be about SIXTY EXTRA ETCHINGS AND PHOTO-ETCHINGS in this edition, all the illustrations (180) being 
printed on imperial Japan paper. 
This limited edition will be sold only in sets, the price being $72.00. 


*,* An announcement showing type, page, and paper of tap bnspaape~ A mg Edition, and containing a specimen illustration, 
e ‘ 


MERRILL & BAKER, 74 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 
Foreign Photographs. THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


Various sizes, ted and ted. Works of the Old Mas- 
ters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. Italian Views, In Fre nch 9 
Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock- 
mann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun’s OW O 
Carbon Photographs. Imported direct by In Germ an 
9 


C. H. DUNTON & CO. 136 Boylston St., Boston. e 
Catalogue mailed for ten cents in stamps. hink 


Berlin Photographic Co. In Spanish, 


Fine Art PusLisHErs, 
14 East 23d St., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our photos 
and gravures from celebrated pictures 














Charles F. Kroch, A. M., of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, where he has been Professor of Lan- 





by the old masters, and by the foremost guages for more than 20 years. 
em living artists of all nations, mailed 
rroroceamwncne ctsciucmr. On receipt of 25 cents in stamps. If you are studying a living language, insist on being 





taught to speak. Do not accept any instruction, how- 








ever learned or interesting, about something else, such 


Stage Celebrities. as “ general culture,” “ mental discipline,” or even litera- 


ture. You will never appreciate literature if you have 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE NOTABLE to translate it. Better read a good translation. 
PEOPLE OF THE STAGE. icon te 1 t k d d d 
CABINET SIZE, $1.25 PER DOZEN. here is only one way to speak and understan 
foreign languages, viz.: by learning to think in them, 


Compl 
mes NEW CATALOGUE and this is systematically taught in these books. 


found in our 
Price, post-paid, $1.00, $1.50 and $1.50 respectively. 


With Specimen Cabinet 
CHARLES F. KROEH, Publisher, 





Photo, sent on receipt of I5 cents. 











MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO. ge ne ag 
Matted ton. win Box 666, Hoboken, N. J. 








New-York, New-York, 160-162 West 74th Street. 
Mademoiselle Veltin. 
ScHoot ror Girts. Reopens Oct. 3d. 


Fire-rproor ScHoot BuILpine. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION. _ 


New-York, New-York, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 
Metropolitan College of Music. Leapixc 
Musica INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. Residence department for non- 
resident students. Duptey Buck, Pres.; Albert Ross Parsons, 
Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. 


New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire. 





New-York, Syracuse. Is valuabl 
‘a 
An Agency that Recommends jn proportion 
to its influence. Ifit merely hears of vacancies and tells you about 
them, that is something, but if it is asked to recommend a teacher, and 
rec ds you, thatis more. Ours recommends. C. W. Barve: EN. 





"New-York, New-York, 19 West 44th Street. 
American ‘Academy of Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting). FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to applicants. 
Percy WEst, Business Manager. _ 
New-York, New-York, 150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 
Colleges, schools, and families supplied. Teachers placed. 
Schools conscientiously recommended to parents. Musical Depart- 
ment. School property rented and sold. _ 
New-York, New-York. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Will reopen October 3d. 85th and 86th Streets. 





New-York, New- York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Home Boarding and Day School for 
Girts. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Cuartes H. GARDNER. Mrs. Gardner, 
author of ‘‘ History in Rhyme.” 

~ New-York, New-York, 445 Park Avenue, near 57th Street. 
The La Villa Home for Girls *pn'S§p5"* 


Day Schools. 
Students of Music, Art, Language, Science. 


Schools and Pro- 
fessors at Parents’ option. Social culture inarefined home. French, 


Italian, spoken in family. Pupils admitted to Mlle. Ruel’s school. 
New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 





ScHooL For Girts. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special Students admitted. No more than eight pupils 
constitute any class. 
~~ New-York, New-York, 331 West 85th. meant 

will receive a limited number of young ladies 
Mrs. Gordon who wish to visit New-York for the study of 
music, art, languages, and for general improvement and culture. 
The location is the most healthful and desirable in the city, over- 
looking Riverside Drive, and near Central Park. 


New-York, New- York, 18 E. 131st Street. 


Miss Gardner’s School for Girls. 
Primary Department for Boys and Girls. Small number of pupils 
received in the family. Catalogues se sent. 


~~~ New-York, Binghamton. _ 
Mrs. Hyde & a Home School 
For YounG LapiEs AND LITTLE GiRLs. A small party will be 


chaperoned to Europe this summer. 
Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype. 


~ New-York, Buffalo, No. 86 College Building. 
Bryant and Stratton’s Correspondence 
CotEceteaches bookkeeping, b i forms, , arithme- 
tic, grammar, shorthand, etc. , thoroughly by Mail, at student’s home, 
in spare hours. Ten years’ success. References and catalogue free. 
New-York, Clinton. — 
Houghton Seminary 
For YounG Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, culture 
and sound moral training amid mes 9 healthful surroundings. 
College preparatory. - Benepict, A. M. _ 


New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
New-York Military Academy. 

Prepares for all colleges and the Government academies. Com- 
pletely equipped and beautifully located on Hudson River, four 
miles above West Point. For boarding cadets only. 

New-York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M., Principal. — 








" New- York, , Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview Academy. 50th year. Prepares. then. 

oughly for College, the Government 

U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Senctury “f War. 
BisseeE & AMEN, Principals. 











New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The next school year begins Thursday, September 21, 1895. 
Applications should be made early. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64. Commonwealth Avenue. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls, 
The next year will open October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 sie Street. 
s > th h 
The Posse Gymnasium (onnse” Medel for went 
ods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and Antwerp, 1894. Summer 
course, July 8th to — ——_ inclusive. Seventh <> — 
Sept. 16th. ARON Nits Posse, B. _ Se., 
MassacHu ae ay 9 Appleton Street. 
Boston Normal School of Gyaithastics. 
Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. Seventh 
year will begin Sept. 24th. 
Address Amy Morris Homans, Director. _ 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 21st year opens Oct. 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced | Courses. 


MAsSACcHUSETTs, Amherst. 


The Terrace. 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and Youth. 
Mrs. W. D. Herrick, Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. near Boston, B.&L.R.R 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, Strictly select. Family 
School. $500per year. Onlyreq for admission, racter. 
Limited to 40. Special care and training to youn Fits for 
College, Technology, Business. Circular M. C. = Prin, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 

a For the higher education é 
Bradford Academy. young women. Buildings un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — 12 in grove; 
lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also preparatory and optional. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEn, Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
The Cambridge School 
For Younc Lapigs. Comforts of Home. 
variety of Courses. 











Small classes. A great 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN i is the Director. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School ror Boys. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Sect Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. - BL Knapp, |S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
“Tue Etms.” Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 


New geuene, Morristown. 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Baltimore College. Music 
and art. Resident native French and German teachers. Nearness 
to New-York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700.00. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls. 
All departments. Advantages of New-York. Home comforts for 
— upils. Principal, Miss Watts, late of The Cambridge 
School. The Summit School Co., HamitTon W. Mabie, President. 
Vircinia, Old Point yy Cine Hastie eal 
s near oint Comfort, Va. Day, rd- 
Tileston Hall, ; ing and College Preparatory School. 
Healthful and attractive location on the salt water. Climate par- 
ticularly desirable for delicate girls. Art, Music and Modern 
Languages, specialties. Number limited. Tue Misses TiLEsTON. 




















le 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
44 miles from New-York City. Primary and College Preparatory 
classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymna- 
sium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 23d year. 





“Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 

Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls and 

Younc Laptes. College Preparatory and Elective Courses of 

Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certifi- 

cate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other Colleges. 

CoNnNECTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 

The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 20th year. My 60-page book tells what education means 

for a boy here. Development of character stands first with us. 

No new boy over 13. Freperick S. Curtis, Ph. B. (Yale, ’69). 
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PennsyLvaniaA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Women, 


Classical, Scientific, and Special Courses. $250 per year for 
board, room, and all College Studies. Large Music and Art 
School. Music Department this year, 9 instructors and 170 stu- 
dents, independent of free classes. Collegiate Courses in the Lan- 
guages, Natural and Physical Sciences, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
History, Literature, etc. Classical Course, B. A. degree; Scientific, 
B. S.; Music, B. M. Large grounds and buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium, observatory, laboratories, etc. College 50 miles south- 
west of Harrisburg, Pa., in the famous Cumberland Valley. Border 
climate, avoiding bleak north. Five trains daily on C. V. R. R., 
connecting with Penna. R. R., B. & O. & Western Maryland R. R. 
at Harrisburg, and Hagerstown (Md.). 

Send for catalogue. 











Connecticut, Bridgeport. i 
The University ‘School. 

Prepares for the leading universities. Six resident pupils are 
under the personal care and guidance of the Head-Master. School 
year begins May 1, 1895. $600. Vincent C. Peck, Head-Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day 


ScHoot For YounG Lapigs. Estab. in 1848. Opens Sept. 26. 








Connecticut, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 
Early application for Sept. 26, 1895, is requested. 
Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 

~~ Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 

Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls 
on the most beautiful avenue of the “‘City of Elms”’ offers superior 
advantages in finishing course of study and college preparatory. 
Apply casty- 








Connecticut, Pomfret. 


The Misses Vinton’s School for Girls 
will remove to RIDGEFIELD, Conn., April, 1895. 





CoNnNECTICUT, ee. , 

. AND SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDEDYOUTH. 

P rivate Home Every facility for care, education and train- 
ing, with advantages and comforts ofa pleasant country home. J. J. 
Kinprep, M.D.,Med.Supt. a le ory Ass’t, Darenth School 
for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. . Lita Kinprep, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce Street. 
Miss Gordon’s Boardingand Day School 
For YounGc Lapres. Liberal Education, with Preparation for 


College. French, Art and Music. 
Mrs. Jutia_R. Tutwiver, Associate Principal. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 38th year opens 
Sept. 26th. Academical and college preparatory courses. 
Mrs. T. B. RicHarps, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Prin. 


PHILADELPHIA, Chestnut Hill. 


Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 
ScHOOL For YounG LADIEs now open. 
Students prepared for college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. 
Miss Marshall’s English, French and 
Germuan Boarpinc Anp Day Scuoot. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Music Department in charge of the ablest 
instructors. College Preparatory and Finishing School. 














Oun10, Cincinnati. 

Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 
School of Language, Literature and History. Music and Art. 

Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Care- 

ful Home Training and Social Culture. Address H. THANE MILLER. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2sth. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave. 
Miss Mary E. Stevens’s Boarding and 
Day ScHoot. 26th year. ‘‘Approved” by Bryn Mawr College. 
The Bryn Mawr entrance examinations are held in the school by an 
examiner from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. (Founded 1749) é 
Moravian Seminary and CoLLEGE FOR WoMEN. 

go minutes from Philadelphia; 2 hours from New York. 


For Circulars address med 
J. Max Hark, D. D., Principal. _ 











- MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 

Stanley Hall, A BoarpING AND Day ScHoot For Girts. 
14 instructors, g resident; 117 students. Full courses. Two years 

beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship (value 

$400.00) to Bryn MawrCollege. Miss O.ive Apeve Evers, Prin. 





Ca.irorniA, San Mateo. 
St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-ninth year. 


Rev. Atrrep Lee Brewer, D. D., Rector. 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
Science Hill, an English and Classical 


Scnoot For Grrts. Oldest in the South. First-class in all its 
appointments. Prepares for Wellesley. W. T. Poynter. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). Unexcelled 
Cheltenham Military Academy: as a college 
Sevetians school. Now represented by its graduates in Yale, 

arvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. 
of Pa., and West Point. Joun C. Rice, Ph. D., Principal. _ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New-York. For circulars and reports apply to Prin- 
cipals, Frances E. Bennett, Sytvia J. EASTMAN. __ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. o ; 


Mechanical Drawing 

Mechanics, Steam Engineering (Stationary, Ma- 
rine, Locomotive), Electricity, Architecture, R. R. 
Bridge and Municipal Engineering, Plumbing, 
Heating, Mining, English Branches, Bookkeeping. 
Students make rapid progress in learning to Draw and 
Letter. Twenty Technical Courses. Send for FrEE § 
Circular, stating subject you wish to study. 

THE INTERNATIONAI. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

















District or CocumBia, Washington. 
National Park Seminary rox younc Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses 
Beautiful — $75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 
to $400. § end for illustrated catalogue. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Eutaw Place and —— Street. 
(foundea by Miss 
The Sarah Randolph School Sarah Randolph. 
of Virginia). English and French Boarding and Day’ Schook for 
Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. College Preparation. Fall 
Term begins Sept. 23, 1895. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (near Boston). 


Riverside School. 

A family school of excellent advantages fora limited number of girls. 
Principal's certificate admits to Wellesley and Smith. Fourteenth 
year begins October 3, 1895. Miss Detia T. Smiru, Principal. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 355 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 803 Twelfth Street, 
Washington, D. C.; 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Agency Manual free. 














WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 







OF STERLING QUALITY, {Ugo FINE, 







EVERY ARTICLE 


BEARING OUR 







FRADE-MARK. 









THEREFORE 






PURCHASERS SECURE 


ENTIRE FREEDOM 







FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


STEIRLING 


WHITING M’F’G Co 


Silversmiths, 












BROADWAY & 18TH STREET &&® 





NEW YORK 
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“That excellent “A luxury for 
detergent and antiseptic.” bathing and shampooing.” 
—Medical Chronicle. —Medical Standard. 
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“Contains ihe bakeanp 


of the Pine in a high degree, g and is soft and “ 
refreshing to he skin,” a oa " fa .% 
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“Excellent in “Stands at the head 
dandruff, chafing and itching.” for bathing infants and invalids.” 


—Med. and Surg. Rep. —New Eng. Med. Mo. 
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New men and methods, systems, creeds, The beauties of the ancient days 


New fabrics, nostrums, wares, 
Arise and pass as years roll by, 

Yet there ’s no change in PEARS; 
With princes and with cottagers, 

With artisans and peers, 
It’s been the toilet favorite 


Of powder, puff, and patch, 

Kept faithful to their faithful PEARS, 
And never found its match ; 

And when the aged century 
Dies out and disappears, 

PEARS’ SOAP will still be foremost 








April, ’95. 














There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try A 
. nywhere and everywhere. 
Edenia. 








LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 




















Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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“ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


silver itself. 
some of the new designs. If he does not have 





Meriden Britannia Co. 
Chafing Dishes 








Trade-Mark on 
Chafing Dishes, 
Nickel Silver base. 


Chafing dishes of our manufacture are heavily 
silver plated on nickel silver base, which will 


Ask your dealer to show you 


them, write to us and we will inform you where 
they can be obtained. Send for our 


Recipe Book Free 





Trade-Mark on Spoons, Forks, etc. 
“ 1847" zs the important mark. 
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not dent, and is better for the purpose than 2 















Send for Cata- \ Vy 
logue of Easter 
Novelties and 
Wedding Gifts. 


All Goods sent AV 
prepaidon receipt iS 
of price. 






Handle of But- 
ton-hook and File 
illustrated actual 
size. Complete, 
6 in. long. 








Cash paid 
for old gold 
and silver. 






No. 644. Cigar Cutter. 
Actual size. 75¢ 






No. 645. Scissors, 
Actual size. $1.50. . No. 650, Nail 
FREEMAN & TAYLOR, Bay ls 
495 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ton-hook, $1.00. 




















Wedding Silver 
and Ushers’ Gifts. 


You will find our illustrated catalogue valuable in 
selecting your wedding gifts. Sent by request. 
the new specialties introduced this spring we mention 
a Pea Spoon, $6.00; Téte-a-Téte Set, tea, sugar and 
cream, $47.50; 12 Bouillon Spoons, $12.00; Tea Set 
of five pieces richly repoussé chased, $225.00; Salad 
Fork and Spoon, $10.00; pair of Candle Sticks, $36.00; 


12 Tea Spoons, $8.80. 


For ushers we recommend a tasteful Scarf Pin, $3.00; 
Sleeve Links, $5.00; Tie Clasp, $3.50; Enameled Studs, 


$3.00 per set. 


A lovely engagement gift is an imported porcelain 


Cup and Saucer, with Solid Silver Spoon, for $1.00. 


Cases of silver sent to any address for examination 


and selection. 

Send for Sounagee 
Diamonds, 
Watches, 

Jewelry and 
Silverware. 





Among 








Old Gold Jewelry and Silverware, 
worn or passé, accumulates in every 
h hold. We will purchase yours for 
its intrinsic or melting value (we assay 
monthly), or will credit you on account 
in exchange for more serviceable articles. 

Send by registered mail or express. 











J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


17 Union Square, New-York. 


















Fountains, fe Aquaria, 


Drinking Fountains, Aquarium Fountains, 
Cast Iron Flower Vases, Lamp Pillars and Lamps 


Settees and Chairs, Crestings and Finials, 


Statuary, Stable Fittings, 
Driveway Gates, / \\ Weather Vanes, 
6 ee \ Bannerets. 


Railings. 
} 


Se ° 


L Mott 1RoN Works. 





Copyright, 1889, by THE 
CATALOGUE OF EACH LINE SEPARATE. MENTION WHICH IS WANTED, 
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Copyright, 1892, by Tue J. L. Morr Iron Works, in their publications. Plate 1032—G. (Reduced cut.) 


ROLL-RIM PORCELAIN KITCHEN SINKS 
With Recessed Legs. Patented. 


The desideratum in modern plumbing work is to have the various appliances set up and accessible, and 
wherever possible without woodwork. In the Sink shown, the Roll-Rim takes the place of a wood top or capping, 
thereby making a more desirable article from a sanitary standpoint, and adding materially to its fine appearance. 
Interested parties are invited to visit our show-rooms and examine these anc other sanitary appliances. 


GREAT REDUCTION @2 wee Se ee 


NEW PRICE-LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION. : 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


335, 3 ena Ser Sottos” Plow Bliet Sat Beencece” 04 to 90 Beekman St., New-York. 





RICH 
COT GLASS. 


r WE are prepared to fur- 
nish China and Glass, 
for country cottages or city resi- 
dences, at less than any other china 
house in the country. We would call to 
your attention our 127=piece Cottage 
# Dinner Sets, nicely decorated, $17.50, 
# complete; also Cottage Toilet Sets, 
I2 pieces with jar, new deco- 
m rations, $4.75, complete. 


Glassware, 
Jardiniéres, 
Umbrella Jars, etc. 


Write us,and ask forour 
174-page catalogue 5-B. 











Upholstery Fabrics 


Latest novelties in design and color- 
ing in both Foreign and Domestic 


DAMASKS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
BROCADES, 
SILKS, Etc., 


for furniture coverings and hangings. 


Inexpensive stuff in artistic effects at 
moderate cost. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
A very large and attractive stock in 
all varieties and latest designs. 
SASH CURTAINS. YARD Goops. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, {8th and (9th Streets, 
NEW-YORK. 











Easter Vase (Height 8 In.) 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


A constantly increas- 
ing variety of cut 
glass, for the table 

and all ornament- 
al purposes. 


No piece genuine without 
our trade-mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. 
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both your silver and patience, when you use a worthless silver polish; your 
patience may surrender first, but your Silverware is sure to succumb to its 


wearing effects. SILVER cTRO 


ELE 


sLscO® 


cleans and polishes either Gold or oh easily and quickly, never wear- 


ing, never scratching, only beautifying. 
safe and pleasant way worth trying? 


It’s unlike any other. Is not the easy, 


Send for trial quantity and see—it costs nothing. A full- 
sized box, post-paid, 15 cents. All leading grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Proprietors, No. 72 JOHN STREET, NEW York Crrty. 





e Have you seen the 
4 Standard Thermometer ? 
HERE IT IS. 
Price, $2.50 


With 6 or 9 inch dial. 








Send for Circular. 
Standard 


Thermometer Co., 
Peabody, Mass, 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
178 Devonshire St., Koom 422. 


The National Capital 


Is undoubtedly the most interesting city on this Conti- 
nent, and Souvenirs are highly appreciated. 

The firm of Moore & Leding cater to the wants of the 
visiting public and show the largest variety of high-class 
Silver and Gold goods, and invite you to inspect their 
stock: Washington Monument and Mount Vernon Tea, 
Orange and Coffee Spoons, Book-marks, Nail Files and 
Button-hooks, Pocket-knives, Card Receivers, etc., and 
a varied assortment of choice oddities in Silver and Gold 
from Europe 

The show window is illuminated every night. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MOORE & LEDING, §"°%Visiington bc” 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, and Importers. 











present your particular friend with a 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price in case, 7oc., 
Gilt. Very pretty, Price, 50c. 
For sale by all Jewelers, 


Each article is stamped on the back: 


N. Y, Salesroom 2 Maiden Lane (second doorfrom B’ way). 





Easter Morn », vey 0: sus, 


in lined case, Gold Bowl, 3-75. One Orange Spoon. 


WALDORF These 
ora set of six —_ 
Sterling 


Guaranteed 25 years. Silver inlaid in the —, of the bowl and handle. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 








Silver Inlaid 


E. STERLING INLAID EE. 





A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated Ware and Novelties. { 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THESE EMBROIDERY SC 


Sterling Silver Handles. Fine 


Sent safely prepaid to any address 
on receipt of _ Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 


We have many other Sterling Silver Articles for the 
Work Basket at equally low prices. 


STERLING SILVER FOR..WEDDING GIFTS. 


Our Catalogue “G”’ contains illustrations of many desirable pieces at moderate prices. 
Send 


for it. 


DANIEL LOW, Silversmith, 229 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 








ISsORS, $1.50 


Steel Blades. 





of 500 Wood Mantels 
with Grates and Tiling. 
Special Catalogue Free. 


In our immense business, (being the largest 
manufacturers of wood mantels in the United 
States), it is impossible to avoid an occasional 






















will not be duplicated. 


Established 1836, 


accumulation of stock. Such is now the case. 
We have decided to place 


500 Wood Mantels 


at manufacturer’s cost, with grates and tiling, 
in a great clearance sale, and give to 


Immediate Buyers 


the advantage of the extra low price we have made on them. 
They will not last long at the prices, and should be ordered at once, because they 


It will pay parties expecting to remodel or build to buy and hold these mantels. 
Dealers would find it to their advantage to buy them for stock. 
No charge for packing. Special catalogue for this sale free. Write at once. 


THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Manufactnrers. 


Capital $1,000,000 








"rwoirar SARGENT’S 

FIND IT AT 
you may as well give it up; 
z. ¢., all such things as pertain to 
the comfort of invalids, 

FOR EXAMPLE: 

ROLLING CHAIRS. The best made 
and the largest variety in the world. 40 
or more styles. 

TRICYCLES, Ditto, for every phase 
of helplessness. Hand or foot power. 
Also for exercise and recreation. All 
sizes, children and adults. 

RECLINING CHAIRS. There is no 
requirement for luxury or necessity that 
we cannot satisfy. 

CARRYING CHAIRS AND 
COUCHES. The latest inventions 
in that line to date. 

BACK RESTS AND BED 
TRAYS. 

SARGENT’S NEW INVALID’S LIFT. 








minimum. 

COMMODES AND COMMODE CHAIRS 
that are absolutely odorless. A new thing 
in that way. 

Hospital furniture and appliances, etc., 
too numerous to mention here. We publish 

catalogues that illustrate and describe these 
things. In writing state what you want and 
we will respond to the best of our ability. No 
charge. Address 


Geo, F, Sargent Company, 


814 Broadway, New-York. 





Quote Century. 





LOWELL 





For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


The word 
“LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back of 
Lowell Wilton 
and Body Brussels mark. The stick is 


at every repeat of the in two solid pieces, 


pattern. LOOK with the name of the 
CAREFULLY LOWELL 


to the trade-marks, and COMPANY 
be sure you get the irae 
stamped within. 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the United 
States Court decided 
to be a valid trade- 


Every house that contains a helpless invalid genuine 
should possess this I reduces pain to the LOWELL BEWARE OF 
sufferer and labor to the attendant to a CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequaled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 
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**Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.”’ 


Horner’s Furniture. 


Reasons why you should buy it in 
preference to any other. 


(1). Because this firm have long enjoyed the 
reputation of keeping only the best Furniture 
that can be produced, both in medium and 
finest grades; (2). Because their assortments 
are unequalled; (3). Because their prices are the 
lowest at which goods of standard quality can 
be sold. 

Latest productions in Parlor, Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Bedroom, Library and Hall Furniture——Venetian Carved Fur- 
niture——Novelties in Imported Furniture——White and Gold 
Enameled Furniture——Enameled and Brass Bedsteads—— 
English Brass Bedsteads (75 patterns)}——Maple and Bamboo 
Furniture——Restful Easy Chairs and Settees——Smoking and 
Billiard Room Furniture——Everything for city mansion or coun- 
try home——Eight spacious floors——All prices in plain figures. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63, 65 W. 23d St., New York 


(Adjoining Eden Musee). 


Horner & Co,’s establishment is one of the sights of New 
York.—Newspaper Comment. 
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‘Nearly all the Bowel-Trouble and Wind- 
Colic in infants is caused by bad nursing- 
bottles, the very worst of which is the tube . 
bottle,” says the eminent French physician Blatin, 





“ but there is one bottle, and one only, that is deserving 
the highest praise, and that one is 


‘‘The 
Best”’ 


....... Nurser. 


It fulfils the natural functions of the 
mother’s breast as nearly as is possi- 
bie in a mechanical contrivance. Since 
this nurser has been so extensively used in 
France, and —— by all State institutions, 
the population of our poor country has ceased 
to decrease, andis now actually increasing. Some people 
may call this a coincidence, but I say it is this nurser.”’ 
Ask for ** The Best” Nurser; —see that the words 
“THE BEST” are blown in the glass of each bottle. 
Price, at druggists, 25c. A ‘“Clingfast” nipple FREE 
with each nurser. By mail, 35c., paid: safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Our “Clingfast” nipple warranted 









EASILY 


pure gum; soc. per dozen, post-paid. . 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren 8t., New-York. 
SHH D4 HOD 
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Paar araannaeaannnnnnnnanuuneees 


April, ’95. 











Ladies and gentlemen, 
though they may not know 
why some cut glass is 
better than others, cannot 
fail to recognize the su- 


periority of 


Hawkes Cut (Class. 


Wherever a piece of cut glass that 
appears to be remarkable for design 
and brilliancy is seen on sale, this 
trade-mark is sure to be found on it. 











there is no nook or 
corner of a private 
residence where the 
@ dominating influence 
= of True Refinement is 
more surely felt than 
in the Bath-room; and 
its best expression is the presence of a Porcetain-Linep Tus 
(with “*S. M. CO.” upon the bottom), indicating that in all 
which makes a bath desirable the Acme of perfection has 


been reached. For catalogue, address 














STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 14.54A, Pittsburg, Pa. 













“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 
doom of bar soap. This rubbing with soap 
may get clothes clean, if you work hard 
enough, but can’t you see how it wears 
them out? 
Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard 
and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better than 
soap. But the mere fact that Pearline 
saves the rubbing—that ought to settle it. 
BEWARE Peddlers will tell you ‘‘ this is as 
good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 
ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 463 
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OFFICES 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 





N THE WORLD. = 
- INA HOUSE. 
WITH OUR 
WRITE 
- FOR - 





WE PAY FREIGHT. 


WIRE SCREENS. 


CATALOGUE. .,.. THE E. T. BURROWES CO.,... 
PORTLAND, ME. 


SMM MMMM MM 





FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Is put on rubber wheels, so it may be filled with water and 
wheeled into any apartment. The greatest of sick-room luxuries. 
Invaluable for hospitals. 

It is steel and cannot break; the lining cannot rust out, and is 
not brittle and liable to crack. 

It is very light in weight. 

It is very low in cost. 

Don’t buy an imitation — get the Steel Clad. All plumbers 
and jobbers have it, or the 


STEEL CLAD BATH CO. of N. Y¥., 447-453 W. 26th St., N. Y., or 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 






THE STEEL BATH MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 





THE ARTOGRAPH SKETCHING OUTFIT. 


Just the thing to take with you on your Vacation. 


in pencil or crayon, or 
nature, or a sketch made fr 


the same results. 





With this wonderful instrument any one can successfully sketch, draw 
aint in colors. 
rom any picture or object; the Artograph will 
reflect both, any size desired, and in their natural color. It aids the 
professional i in completing his work rapidly, and guides the hand and 4g 
eye of the amateur to produce a perfect = 
ing months of hard study which woul 


i 


The Artograph is light in weight, handsomely gotten up in steel 


A scene can be copied from 


icture at once, thereby avoid- 
be required to accomplish 





and ry nickel-plated and highly polished. Sent on receipt of price, $6.00, or C. O. D. on examination. 


It can be satisfactorily tested in three minutes. 


Territory to first-class salesmen. Circular, list of testimonials, and terms sent on application. 


W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Building, 1 & 3 Union Square, New-York. 





DIVANS AND BOX COUCHES 


Are luxurious and ornamental articles for the furnishing of every home. 


Also useful as a receptacle for clothing, etc. The cuts show them 


open and closed. Upholstered to suit purchaser—in hair, moss, or cotton. Our specialties are window-seats, cushions, etc., of all descrip- 
tions, so that Turkish and other Oriental effects may easily be obtained. We 


also nee a _—— line of Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
mn 


, Bedding, Down 
_ ts, etc. 
| Cata lo gue 
| and price-list 

furmshed on 
application. 


FO 
i 










Chas. P, Rogers Se GO. Tosa ls Beet, Seton. 
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The superiority of Stoneware Lining in Refrigerators becomes 
obvious ataglance. It neither sweats nor absorbs moisture end 
never becomes sour or musty. It is made without open seams ; 
is practically indestructible and is very easily cleaned. 


Stoneware Lined 
Refrigerators 


are built upon the best known principles of refrigeration. A per- 
fect circulation of dry, cold air prevents the accumulation of 
gases and vapor or the mixture of flavors, while the consumption 
of ice is greatly reduced. The first cost is greater than for ordin- 
ary refrigerators, but they are far cheaper in the end. 


We sell direct to the people and we pay the freight. 
Write tor « Catalogue. ‘s 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO.. Box-R. LOCKLAND. OHIO. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER —— 


With which the finest quality of 
cream can be produced in 


18905 one 


MINUTES 











Improved for 





ICE CREAM 
AT HOME 


Easily and quickly prepared, and at less than 
one-half the cost at confectioner’s, by using the 


IMPROVED “WHITE MOUNTAIN” 





‘¢ FROZEN DAINTIES ”’ 
Fifty choice receipts by Mrs. Lincoln, mailed free. 

















The White Mountain Freezer Co. 


“EXCELLENT CREAM!” NASHUA, N. H. 
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Wooden Handle. Price 75 cents. 
=, Lye" 


—— - — ., 
CAUTION! 4 Until the Christy came, Bread Knives had always been made with a straight 
p< mht Bhd bY blade. But the wavy, scolloped edge is so much better, does the work so much 
easier, that no housekeeper, conte once tried the Christy, would go back to the 
old style. It cuts hot, new bread as thin as old; cuts cake without crumbs, and 
scan: vee SURE meat without shreds. It was exhibited at the World’s Fair as the Model Bread 
SON THE BLADE- 4 Knife of the day. Miss Corson, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Rorer, and other eminent 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO authorities constantly recommend them. Our new ’95 Model, shown above, is 
eATENTED the latest pattern, and has a wooden handle. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
FREMONT,O Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. 
BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS! iy K, Fremont, O. 
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You Glanced at this Dainty Hair-Pin 
Case ?—that’s just why we placed it here. 

Had you in mind, and have prepared 
as our Offering an illustrated book of 


‘‘Easter Gifts.”’ 


x 


~ »° 


*2 


a 





the most appropriate. 


: 


From the large line of Silverware, Cut Glass, Decorated 
China, and Art Glass Ware, of our own make, we have chosen 


Book will be sent FREE by mentioning this Magazine. 


PAIRPOINT MFG. CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


46 Murray St., New-York. 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 220 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


SOO SOS 
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INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 

J. HETHERINGTON, 

The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory, 
206 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 


The Most Light with the Least Heat. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Kleemann’s New Student Lamp 
Steady white light. Very little heat. 
Safety from explosion. Lasts a lifetime. 
Illustrated circulars free. 
HINRICHS & CO. 

29 te 33 Park Place, New- York. 


B55 DO YOUR OWN S3.3.20727' Maks pee 





Cc. A. 
Trade-Mark. 





setting easy, ted rules. 
Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
type, cards, etc., to factory. 


KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


Do You Want “Solid Comfort’’?? Well, Then Buy A 


Marks Reclining & Rocking Chair. 


It's “A MODERN WONDER.” 
Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
Marks A. F. Chair Co. 
930 B’dway, New-York 
or 215 Wabash Ave., ida 
Chicago. 


$5. PRESS fo: 

cards, circulars, &, 
Press for printing; 
&@ smal] paper $40, 





Model Bath Rooms, fie" sitine 

" plate building 
or remodeling your house, an inspection of § 
our Model Bath Rooms will prove in- $ 
structive and suggestive. Our goods are § 
in some of the most costly residences built ¢ 
within recent years. ¢ 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., Lr. 3 
rive at nen : 


5 East Nineteenth Street. 
(Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co.) 


é 
RAs 








Bath Cabinet. \Rolling Chair. 


A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those 
Liver and Skin |whoare unable 
Diseases, Etc. |to walk. 


RECLINING CHAIRS, 
COUCHES, COMODES, 
BACK RESTS, BIDETS, and other 


— 
INVALIDS’ FURNITURE. 


Descriptive Lists Sent Free. 
Our Chairs are used in the U. §. Hospitals. 
NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





A PerRFEcT VOICE 


Is possessed by very few persons in the world, but every lover of music 
may become the possessor of a perfect instrumefit by purchasing 


GVERETT 


It has all new and desirable improvements, and, in addition, is the only 
piano made that has the wonderful 


Plectra=phone 


attachment, by which the beautiful effects of the mandolin, harp, guitar, 
and zither may be produced at will. This novelty pleases everybody. 
Call upon your local dealer for information, and if he cannot supply it, 
write to us about it. 


The John Church Company, 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. 


DUK UMM UMMM UUW! F————— Mosic Boxes. 








ing us descriptions of rooms you 
from large sample books—price $1.00. 


4 ‘ 
iy ‘ \ ’\\ Play 1000 tunes. Changeable disks. 
ze ; z, Send 2-cent stamp,for illustrated 
j — 7 catalogue X. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. Ww ie Sander Musical Instrument Co., 
a Saar ee 212 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
ali ; : ; wish to paper and about what price 
i} 4 é “ . 7h goods you de- sire, and we will 
| : : mail you thelar- gest selection of 
|} OSE RS ONS : the most suitable and beautiful 
4 = z ea our guide how 
i} to paper, an 
| a= = economy in home decorations. We SAMPLES 
S|) soni are the largest dealers of Wall Papers 
| wt | {iy « in the U.S. One good Agt. or paper 
CHAS. M.N. KILLEN, 
1233 Fliibert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ifyou are going to paper your House 
orany part ofit, you can save mon- 
ey—at least 50 per cent.—by send- 
a eee RE 
hanger wanted in every town to sell 
FHFottt 
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Let me hold your 
D DICTIONARY. 


Just where wanted for 
delightful, restful reading — 
sitting or lying down. 

No weary arms, nor strained eyes. 
Cases for holding the Century Dic- 


Sold 3 4 00 DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 
4 e and UP-TO-DATE. 
Highest Award Columbian Exposition, 
1893, for Tone, Touch, Scale, Action, 
Design, Material, Construction. :: :: :: 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


Over 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, Mass. 


Y- tionary. Illustrated catalogue. 
HOLLOWAY READING STAND CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
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Apis J. Gery, Concert Autoharpist (now with Gilmore’s Band), 
Autoharp Studio, 38 East 19th Street, New York. 


The Autoharp § 


Mr. Aldis J. Gery is at present 
making a tour of the country with 
Gilmore’s Band, under the direction 
of Victor Herbert, who says: ‘“‘ The 
Autoharp is a unique musical in- 
strument, possessed of every mu- 
sical possibility, and has a distinct 
place in the orchestra.” 

Write for information concerning 
the larger Autoharps. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


Dept. O, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


AUTOHARPS. 


Style Harmonette, $1.50, Three chord-bars, 18 
strings. Instruction Book containing 6 pieces of 
music, Thumb-pick, Tuning Key — nicely ked. 
We do not pay express charges on this at 


Style No. 1, $4.00. Redwood Sounding Board, 
21 strings, 3 bars, producing three chords; Thumb- 
pick, Music Rack, Instruction Book containing 11 
pieces of music, Brass Spiral Pick, and Tuning Key. 


Style No. 234, $5.00. Redwood Sounding Board, 
23 strings, . bars, producing 5 chords ; Thumb-pick, 
Music Rack, Instruction Book containing 22 pieces 
of music, Tuning Key, and Brass Spiral Pick. 


Style No. 3, $10.00. Redwood Sounding Board, 
28 strings, 4 bars and § shifters, producing 9 chords; 
Thumb-pick, Music Rack, Instruction Book con- 
taining 18 pieces of music, Tuning Key, and Brass 
Spiral Pick. 


Style No. 4, $15.00. Same size as style No. 3, with 
higher finish, 28 strings, 5 bars with 6 shifters, pro- 
ducing 11 chords; umb-pick, Music Rack, In- 
struction Book containing 24 pieces of music, Tuning 

Key, and Brass Spiral Pick. 





If you cannot secure these styles of your local dealer we will send C. 0. D. We prepay express charges to any 


Style No. 5, $20.00. Same size as No. 4; fancy 
inlaid edges, 28 strings, 5 bars and 8 shifters, pro- 
ducing 13 chords; Thumb-pick, Music Rack, In- 
struction Book containing 17 pieces of music, Tuning 
Key, and Brass Spiral Pick. wA 

Style No. 6, $25.00. Larger than No. 5 and very 

nely finished; Nickel-plated Tuning Pins, edges in- 
laid, 32 strings, 6 bars and 1o shifters, producing 16 
chords. This is an exceedingly desirable instrument; 
Thumb-pick, Music Rack, Instruction Book containing 
23 pieces of music, Tuning Key, and Brass Spiral Pick. 

Style “ Parlor Grand,” $75.00. This instrument 
is much larger than No. Chromatic scale, 39 
strings, 10 bars, 13 shifters, and produces 38 chords. 
Packed in a wooden case phen d designed for it. 

Fittings are especially appropriate for this splen- 
did harp. 

Style “Concert Grand,” $150.00. A wonderful 
instrument — perfect in every detail. Natural-color 

Spruce Sounding Board, 4 octaves, full chromatic 

scale, 49 strings, 6 bars, 15 shifters, which are so ar- 

ranged as to produce 72 chords. The tone is full, 
sweet and powerful. 


point in the United States on all Autoharps (never on Harmonette) if money is sent with order. 
Send for catalogue or story “ How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. 0, 110 East 13th Street, New-York. 


Autoharp Studio, 38 East 19th Street, New-York. 
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MERRY PASTIME WALTZES 


is the title of a set of beautiful waltzes 
for the piano by SYDNEY BROWN. 


TO TRAIN 


a OW myvoice, 


A series of articles with lessons for 
daily practice, by FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
the highest authority on Voice Cul- 
ture in the United States. 

These waltzes, and other music; 
these articles, and others, appear in 
the April number of 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER. 


Subscribe, and be in ‘‘ The Musical 
Messenger Singing Circle.” It costs 
you only $1.00 per year. 


Fillmore Bros., Publishers, 


Bible House, New-York. Sixth Street, Cincinnati. 
The Musical Messenger is a live musical 

monthly containing the musical news, origi- 

nal articles, and new sheet-music for piano, 

organ, or voice. 








RING .. 
ICKER / 


Since the first piano manufactured by 
Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we have made 
none but the Highest Grade Pianos, and 
with more than seventy-one years’ ex- 
perience, a factory at once the oldest in 
the United States and most thoroughly 
equipped, giving us every facility for the 
best and most durable work, we unhesi- 
tatingly assert that our present produc- 
tions, containing as they do our recent 
most valuable improvements, are the best 
that we have ever manufactured. 

Ge. Hh. Chischereny. 
Sreasdlem ts 
Chickering & Sons, 


BOSTON. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


s+ 
Feet 
ene 









The Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
are the only pianos manufac- 
tured containing the patented 
Screw Stringer, by virtue of 
which they do not require one- 
quarter as much tuning as any 
other piano made; thus reduc- 
ing expense and inconvenience 











to a minimum. 
Full particulars and cata- 
logues mailed free. 


Mason & Hamlin 
BOSTON. 


New York. Chicago Kansas City. 








WHICH ONE seii'Yoi- 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


Accordions, Auto Harps. 
Auto Har, Music, 





Banjos, 0 Music, 
Violins, Violin Music, 
Flutes, Flute Music, 
Violin Repairing, 
Clarinets, Clarinet Music, Cornets, Cornet Music, Guitars, 
Guitar Music, Harmonicas, Violin Bows, Violin Cases. 

C. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 





LYRACELO An olian Harp that fits any window. Four 
* strings and tuning parts complete. By mail, 
for $1.00. ACME TOY CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





USIC POXES EXCLUSIVELY 


Gantschi Sons 1080 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Specialty: Old Music Boxes Repaired, 

} Improved, Guaranteed. Lowest prices. 

GUITAR, VIOLIN, PIANO, MANDOLIN, FLUTE, 

M U | BANJO. Solos, duets, trios, etc. Get our cata- 
logue. W.L. HAYDEN 00., Boston, Mass. Box 1736. 






















43 YEARS Moderate Prices, 
BEFORE THE TERNS 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE. 
SWEET TANED_ Instru- 
SWEET TONED. a a 
SOLD ON iy pam Warrante 
MERIT. ' a a Catalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 Firth Ave., New Yor«. 
'dfo WKBARRNACE:, SRIGAGS, Mee 





















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


Don’t Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 


Pure 
White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 
the poorest, is worthless. Barytes is often 
sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
White Lead, &c. 


brand (see list of genuine brands). 


Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 

* New York. 
KENTUCKY, 


Be careful about the 


Louisville. ’ 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO Don’t 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 


take what is said to be “just as good.” 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tints 
a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 


phlet —free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


: Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
” New York. 
“ 
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Why has “Town and Country” Paint 
an unbroken record - 
of Twenty Years 2? 














it has successfully overcome the objectionable features 

Because_+ commonly encountered with most rag 
Every particle of a paint compound has its functions to perform; an adul- 
terant, such as Barytes, Clay or Whiting, is a “make-weight,” and is in every 
sense a useless constituent, and should have no place in a properly prepared paint. 


White Lead --- Zinc White 


mixed in exactly the right proportions, in properly prepared pure Linseed 
Oil (for Lin Oil is the real preserving agent), give a paint that forms 
an air-tight skin that resists the most severe atmospheric conditions. The sea- 
ouiteate: offers the most severe test for a painted surface, yet “TOWN and 
COUNTRY” has a long record of the most successful service on the coast. 


Harrison Bros. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW ORLEANS, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. 
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“% wees ‘or a Fire, 


is a mantel, as some one sug- 
gests. Rather apt we think. 
Did ever a picture hold the 
gaze of an admirer as does an 
open fire? A fire may be hid- 









eously or beautifully framed 






by its mantel. We make ar- 






tistic mantels and at small 






cost, too. 










Write us if you contemplate 
building. 





Bradley & Loni Co., Ltd., 


Cor. Hudson and Spring Sts., 
NEW YORK. 




















HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
Mee ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

i and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Interiors 

Made Beautiful. 


Patent Continuous 


STEEL 
CEILING 


Wa. M. TAYLOR MANTEL AND date Co.| and Side Wall Patterns. 


Artistic in design. Lasting and fire-proof. For all classes of 





















96 W. Rich St., 446 Wabash Ave., 215 Griswold St., buildings. Tin and Steel Roofin 
Columbus, O. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes, etc. 
. WHEELING CORRUGATING co. 
Prices low because as manufacturers we sell direct to those who Office and Works gen 44 
use them, saving to the buyer the intermediate profit. Illus- Office and Warehouse, No. 4 ang La Street Chia 
trated Catalogue mailed on receipt of ten cents (ide. )in stamps. Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton Street, New- York. 
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JUST THE “THING 


to make a reception hall or room more attractive: 
A FIREPLACE MANTEL 
OF ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


We make these mantels of Red, Gray, Cream, Buff, Pink, and 
Brown Brick. Our prices run from $17.00 upward. Less expen- 
sive than wood and brick combined, and far more rich and artistic. 
Send roc. in stamps for our SKETCH- “Book, containing 40 designs. 


PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 


4 Liberty Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Brass.»Iron Beds 


Having just completed stock-tak- 
ing, we are showing unique designs 
for the Spring Trade. A few pat- 
terns at special prices. The quality 
and durability of our beds, being of 
English manufacture, cannot be sur- 
passed. Largest Stock in America. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on Application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 1% fst sot Street, 


NEW-YORK. 
ENGLAND:—Lonpon. BIRMINGHAM. 





& 
1 fp AL WOOD FLO, 


YUIU BELT 
Is the Only Perfect Floor Finish. 


It is transparent, and so will not ob- 
scure the grain of the wood, but-will de- 
velop its beauty and preserve it. Superior 
to any wax preparation, being much more 
durable and easier taken care of. Wiping 
with a damp cloth the only care needed. 

For sale generally by all dealers in 
painters’ supplies, but where not obtain- 
able from local dealers write to us. Let 
us send you our pamphlet giving valuable 
hints on finishing new and old floors. 
Pamphlet and finished specimens of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROS., Limited, Varnish Manufacturers, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


New-York, 252 Pearl St. Chicago, 214 Randolph St. 


Boston, 42 Pearl St. Cincinnati, 102 Main St. 

Philadeiphia, 26-28 North St. t men 704 North 4th 
4t 

Baltimore, 22 East Lom- San Francisco, 709-711 
bard St. Front St. 
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and many more. They wear better, and give 
soft, velvety coloring effects which are im- 
possible to paint. Creosoted shingles never > WEN Aer: 
decay. To buy and to apply they are 50 per = 
cent. cheaper than paint. Send 6 cents 
postage for Stained Wood Samples and Col-* 
ored Sketches. Ba emcee hil 

SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POr"TS. 


_anee > ~ iie by ~ 





PRACTICAL, baw Handsome 
CONVENIENT Houses. 


Ninety-five Designs for dwellings, all costs, cheap, 
medium and elaborate. Each plan fully described and illustra- 
ted, floor plans and cost given. These designs show 


- » « HONEST, SENSIBLE HOUSES, ; 
such as are built by intelligent people for every-day use. 
SEND FOR 


“ARTISTIC DWELLINGS” : 
PRICE $1.00, PREPAID. FRANK P, ALLEN, firchitect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


r youre GOing to Build 
...ahiome 


and will send us your name and address, and state what 
priced house you want 
- WILL SEND FREE . 

a copy of our Dooney Illustrated Book of Residence 
% Designs entitled: ‘ARTISTIC HOMES,”’ how to plan and 
= build them. Contains designs of many beautiful Homes, 
- also designs for laying out and beautifying your 

grounds. Enclose two 2c. stamps for mailing, or 25c. for 
sample copy of ‘‘American Homes,’’ a handsome maga-| 
zine devo’ to planning, building and beautifying the| 
Home, (size 10x14 in.) beautiful Designs and many 
4 other fine illustrations. 

Tenn. 


== GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Archt’s, Knoxville, 


od iTC ee j N cs & co HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
7 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


ESTABLISHED 5O YEARS. GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


































Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
Palm Houses, ete., Erected 
Complete with Our Patent 
Iron Frame Construction. 
3: Plans and Estimates of Cost 
> and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent on Application. 

233 MERCER ST., N. Y. 
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A “Comforter ” for the Whole Family. 


Quilt is a scientific substitute 
for common sheathing and dead- 
ening felts and papers, three 
times better than the best felt, 
and costs less than tc. a foot. 
Warm houses are cheaper than 
hot coals, 


Send for sample and information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr. 


77 A Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


| Tapes . 


e . 
Paintings. 
2000 tapestry paintings to choose from. 38 
artists employed, including gold-medalists of 


the Paris on. 
Send for Circular! 


Decorations. 


Write for color schemes; designs ; estimates. 
Artists sent to all parts of the world, to do 
every sort of decorating and pairtting. We 
are educating the country in color-harmony. 
Relief; stained glass; wall-paper; carpets ; 
furniture; draperies; etc. 


Send for Circular! 


Tapestry Materials. 


We manufacture tapestry materials. Superior 
to foreign goods, and half the price. Book 
of 35 samples Io cents. 


Send for Circular! 
School. 


Six 38-hour tapestry-painting lessons, in studio, 
$5.00. By mail, $1.00 per lesson. Tapestry 
poninw rented; full-size drawings, paints, 

rushes, etc., = Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. 


Send for Circular! 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 


American Tapestry & Decorative Company, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 





F, W. DEVOE & 6. T. RAYNOLDS C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tube Colors for Artists’ Use, 


Canvas, Brushes, Mediums, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
FOR 


Oil and Water-Color Painting, China 
Painting, Pastel Painting, Modeling 
in Wax and Clay, Burnt Wood 
or Pyrography, etc., etc. 


SUPPLIES for ARTISTS, PAINTERS, DESIGNERS, 
GRAINERS, YARNISHERS, ETC. 


Finest Quality 
PURE ENAMEL COLORS, 


For producing a hard polished surface on furniture, 
wicker ware, metal, walls, interior decorations, etc. 
16 Shades Ready for Use in Bottles and Cans. 
Ask your dealer or send to us for sample card. 


Durable Wood Finishes, Ready-mixed 
Paint, White Lead, Oils and 
Varnishes. 

Fulton and William Streets, New-York. 
176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








NORTHROP’S 
Stamped Steel Ceiling 


eS 

























































DECORATIVE, DURABLE AND BEST. 
Patterns for all Classes of Buildings. 
Send for catalogue — give diagram and dimensions of 

the room for an estimate. 
H. S. NORTHROP, Monfr., 
No. 30 Rose Street, New-York. 
W. L. WEDGER & CO., Agts., Boston, No. 4 Liberty Square. 




















ER AND W 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ 















of colors. 


55 and 57 Broad Street, Boston. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The following Firms act as our A gents: 
H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, lll. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New-York City, N. Y. 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE L. J. MATTISON CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
a & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 






House at Tuxedo, N. Y. P. W. L. STROM, Architect, New-York. 





AR. 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


will not wash off or turn black. Send to us for sug- 
gestions and sample boards. We study the harmony 





DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, 


ENRY SEIM & Co., Baltimore, Md. 











PATENT PANELED METAL | 60 10 80 % 


C E i L j NGS Saved on the cost of 
our plans and specifications 





vu 
3 
te 
Stamped Raised Panels. | O BUILD, and several 
/ ARTIev=e AWD PERMANENT. 3 hundred dollars on the cost 
ASILY applied in new | $ of your house. ; 
4 puildings,and laid over |} Our ideas are yours, if 
old broken plaster or A we knew your address. 
weed ont hn We are, THE CO-OPERATIVE 
ge Naga BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 
ee Architects. 108 Fulton St. N.Y. City. 








stamp for new II- 





















CC lustrated Catalogue 
cies. andstateif.... 





VENTILATION e e 


: ‘ ©. Church, 






















Hall, We have been doing 
= cy ts Store, =. satisfactory ventilating 
sar ( de Office or Z Ws for a long time. The 
E ara School . #6 “STAR” Ventilator has 
shown best results. Send 
Ceiling 1S = hiss for little brochure on 

= wanted, Hh Ventilation. 

Add MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
mee 512 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
ISSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSHSHSHHGHSSHHGHHHHHSHHSH SS 















Kinnear Steel Geiling 


Fireproof. Waterproof. Timeproof. 


For Banks, Stores. Churches, Offices, Opera Houses, 
Hotels, Schoolhouses, Etc. 


Hundreds of artistic and graceful designs. Can be painted, frescoed Y, 
or decorated in any manner to harmonize with other finish. 


Estimates and Special Designs on request. 


(Give diagram and state measurements fully.) ; 
Write for el ae BOOK OF DESIGNS. 
THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Mfrs., Columbus, Ohio. 






































2 ‘cre THE ART AMATEUR cite" 


“THE BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART MACAZINE.” 

Established 1879, and in 1893 awarded at the The March issue was notable for the exquisite 
World’s Fair the only Medal to an Art Magazine, illustrations by the famous Albert Lynch. Begin- 
this sumptuous publication remains invaluable to ning your subscription with that issue, you will 
all striving to earn a living by art. It holds its receive, among your ¢zfra plates, the delicate 
unique position by giving to color facsimile of one of Mr. 

OIL PAINTING | its readers, without any con- Lynch’s ideally beautiful fe- | WOOD CARVING 
WATER COLOR | sideration as to expense, the male heads, in oil colors. In DESIGNING 

services of the most experi- accepting this offer, inclose, ’ 
PASTEL, Chie enced art teachers a re with $2.00, this (Century) ad., PAPE Pees 
ILLUSTRATING best models for all kinds of and state whether, for the other EMBROIDERY 
CHINA PAINTING f art work. A New York jour- extra color studies to which it | DECORATION 
PEN DRAWING | mal says: “How The Art entitles you, you prefer Fig- FURNISHING 
Amateur can manage to give ures, or Flowers and Fruit, or 
so much for so little money remains a puzzle to Landscape and Cattle (or other animals), or china- 
publishers of all other magazines.” painting designs; or (in black and white) extra wood- 
carving, pyrography or needlework designs. 
Subscription $4.00 a year; Specimen Copy for 25 cents (with 2 color plates and 8 large supplementary pages of working 

designs for Embroidery, Wood-Carving, China-Painting, Pyrography, etc.). 
MONTACUE MARKS, PUBLISHER, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


STEEL CEILINGS AND } rst | hen BROS nls 


for and Safety, are used in heating con- 

SIDE WALL FINISH Churches tracts. Manufactured of best steam 
a - le : 

metal, and every valve is thoroughly 

Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. tested. All valves bearing our Trade- 


THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), Mark are warranted steam-tight. Fin- 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs, Philadelphia, Pa. | ished in ten different styles. 


FR oes eee Neo. )AROUET: FLOORING 
ARLES NATIONAs WOOD MFt:6- 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 




















































Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-wask. 














SEND FOR 46 PAGE CATALOGUE Wood Carpeting at low cost THESE FLOORS ARE 
E.B. MOORE:«CO EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Full 
4B8- SO RANDOLPH ST.CHICAGO directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
PAR UE FLO ORS Can be jald over old oes aoe floors. 
rite for New Book o 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD co.. 
Manufacturers, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“COLONIAL HOUSES” For Modern Homes 1895 


For Admirers of the Grand Old Houses our ancestors 
built; by one of the admirers. 
Some designers have not realized that a Queen Anne Elevation, with two 
spindly Doric columns, and a Gothic leaded glass window is not a Colonial 
house, but the best people know better. THEY are generally right in matters 
of taste, and THEY are building homes in the Grand Old Colonia) style. Ao 
entirely new edition of our book ‘Colonial Houses,” with all new drawings for 1895, containing sketches and perspectives 
of beautiful homes, with correct Colonial details and effects, is now ready. It gives modern fioor plans, correct estimates for 
complete Nineteenth Century finish, including everything needed for luxury and comfort, figured at prices covering the best 
work. Price of 95 edition, $2 by mail. Artistic One ¢ Story Hennes, containing designs between $800 ana 4 $3000, price #2. 





















Lew-Cost Barns and Stables, price 50c. Address ILD ie GOLL, Architects, 62 New S8t.. N. Y 





HOUSE I DESIGNS FOR SOMETHING FINE in the —— 
line. See books 6, 7,8 and 9. Houses and § was 
a ye esigns. Classified. No. 6, 58 designs, $150 to $1500; No. 7, Z = 
a, No. 8, 54, $2600 to $3500; No. 9, 20, $3600 to $12,000, and 12 
a designs. Views, plans, estimates and descriptions given. Send 25 cents in 
stamps or silver for my 30-Design Book, giving samples of new styles, ideas, etc. 


Price — One Book, $1.00 ; Two, $1.50; All Four, $2.00. 
hitect and Pub 
D. S. HOPKINS, White Block ane GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 























CANTON HEATERS. 


Hot Water, Steam, Warm Air. 


THE J. H. McLAIN COMPANY, { Dasven tse Champa Street 
CANTON, OHIO. 





11 types, 134 sizes. Send for catalogues. 
EW YoRK—69 Centre Street. 





CuIcaGo—88 Lake Street, 
San Francrisco—5 Crocker Bldg 











ECONOMY 


Steam, Hot Water, Combination Steam 
and Air, Combination Water and Air, or 
Warm Air, All kinds for all conditions. 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO. 
SYRACUSE. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


HEATERS 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


THE ) 
Furnace 
and 
Range. 

Above and below are names repre- 
senting the highest types of heating 
apparatus. They are sold by the trade 
generally and specified by leading arch- 
itects because they possess certain spe- 
cial points of advantage. Illustrated 
catalogue free, of THE THAT- 
CHER FURNACE CO., Manu- 
facturers, 240 Water St., New-York. 

TEE & 
Steam 
and Hot- 
Water 
Heater. 





Thirty excursions to Europe. 
Ocean tickets b all lines. 
Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” 


EUROPE 























F. C, CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N. Y., 
Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. 
YOU ‘i WATE 
aca rl. - 75, . R 
[Pr AES: Quickly, 
f eect : x : 
M1 | Lo Safely and economically for all 


ly Domestic Uses with the 





| DAVIS HEATER }+ 


\ Uses gas or gasoline, and can be 
placed anywhere convenient about 
the Kitchen, Laundry or Bath-room. 

Obtains the greatest Heat from 
the least fuel of any Heater made. 
Neat and ornamental appearance, 
finished in polished Copper or Nickel. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and 
prices. 


Davis Heater 





612 Wisconsin St., 
* RACINE, WIs. 














When you wish to buy a 
STEAM OR HOT WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


~ THE DUNNING BOILER. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 
Made by 


NEW-YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO. 
67 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


or Star ” Aut ti 
Lathes nena Feed 


9 and 12 inch Swing. 
New Designs. Novel Features. 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS Mrc. COMPANY, 
674 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 








Foot power 
Screw cutting 








use Water? Do 





RIDER AND ERICSSON 


Is a record of twenty years proof 


safe. 


86 Lake Street, Chicago. 





Only the best pump will meet this want. 


‘‘cheapest.” The best of anything is mever cheapest in first cost. 
But you do not buy pumps every day, and in the “long run” the 
lowest-priced things are not always the cheapest. 
run our engines, and under all circumstances they are absolutely 
If interested send for catalogue ‘‘ R,” and state conditions 
under which your pump will have to work. 


RIDER ENGINE CO. 


37 Dey Street, New-York. ) 


you want if every day? 


The best ones are the 


HOT-AIR PUMPS. 


enough? They are not the 





Any boy can 











































April, ’95. 





Bicycling 
Is Like Flying ¥§ 


You have longed for the wings of a bird? 
They are yours for 


$100, 


the price of one of the famous Columbia Bicycles. Light, 
strong, swift, beautiful—a Columbia will carry you easily 
where your will directs—and bring you safe home again. 
All that human ingenuity can do to make a bicycle perfect 
is represented in the Columbia. 


Ride a Columbia 


Unequalled, Unapproached. 














Lower-priced machines, yet of remarkable quality, are Hartford bicy- 
cles, $80 and $60 ($50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes). Columbia Catalogue tells 
of all models of the famous Columbias and Hartfords. This beautiful 
book is free at any Columbia Agency, or it will be mailed for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

POPE TMANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branches : 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Providence, Buffalo, San Francisco. 


- 
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Strictly up to date in every particular. 
Absolutely the best. 


Five Models. $85.00 and $100.00. 
Ladies’ and Men’s. 18 to 25 pounds. 


Elegant 40-page Catalogue sent for postage. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 


% Factory and Main Office, ° Retail Salesroom, 
\ Lake and Halsted Sts. Chicago. 280 Wabash Avenue. 


.- BRANCHES: New-York, Memphis, Detroit, Denver, Salt Lake I 
Re City, San Francisco, Portland, Toronto. LS. 
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If you ride this year you want the BZS7. We are the largest Bicycle Manu- 
facturers in the World and can therefore make the Best Prices. 
MONEY CANNOT BUY BETTER WHEELS THAN 


Looking Forward! 


They are made of the finest material obtainable and skilled labor is employed in their construction 


Newest Designs — Perfect in Every Detail — Strictly High-Grade — Fully Guaranteed. 
Crescent Scorcher, 20 ws., $90. 
, 00 , 00 8’ 00 
ara TE ext. F HO,” srw. FAO, 
Reliable Agents wanted where we are not now represented. Catalogue Free. 


Crescent Bicycles. 


Factory, | WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. ssmBanch 


Chicago, Ill. 








J STANDARD of EXCELLENCE ' 


You | Light yet most durable—an 
“ Up to Date” bicycle in every 

Can respect — many improvements 
Depend | exclusively Remington—science 
| and art combined to make a 

_ | perfect wheel — indorsed by ex- 


perienced riders. 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, giving full particulars —Free. 


Remington Arms Co. 
313 and 315 Broadway, 
New-York. 


Tactories: Ilion, N. Y. 





| 
\ 











Possess every modern practical idea, two 
height frames, narrow tread, adjustable 
handle bars, large ballsin bearings reducing 
friction. Guaranteed in ever particular 
by an old house of establishe reputation. 


lla 


GOTHAMS - - = = $40 and $50 | 
MANHATTAN, 28inch - - -= $60 








Schoverling, Daly .& Gzles 
302 Broadway, New York 


















IT’S VERY EASY 
to learn, if properly instructed, on a suitable 
safety. Private instructions, by competent in- 
structors, may be had at any of our elegant riding 
academies, and at all of the 1,200 Rambler agen- 


cies. 
Yes, everybody rides, but—it is distinctively 
“good form” to ride graceful 


Koamb\er 


Hrcycles 
ALL WEIGHTS, $100. TANDEMS, $150. 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 


GORMULLY @ JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


WASHINGTON. New Yor«. 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


BOSTON. 
DeTrorr. 


CHicaco. 
BROOKLYN. 





A Cycling Trip 
For the Summer. 


Most every cycler has one in mind 
—probably the route’s picked out. 
How about the mount? You may 
come to grief if you try a tour 
on any but 


oe . | 





99 


They are built to stand the usual 
and unusual accidents—hardened, 
lightened, strengthened to the limit. 
Have a 95 catalogue? 


Ames & Frost Company, 











Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago. 
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It costs a little more than other pneumatic tires, but 
your bicycle-maker will supply it with your wheel 
®@ without extra cost to you if you ask for it. 





‘‘The American Dunlop 
is the best tire of the double- 
tube pattern.” 

Port Mre. Co. 


“We recommend it ex- 
clusively.” 
Centra Cycie Mrs. Co. 


“It is the only tire of a 
detachable pattern which has 


= value.’ 
unGeR Cycie Mrs. Co. 


‘* For the season of 1895 we 
shall use no other detachable 
tire than the American Dun- 
lop.” UntonCycieMrc.Co. 








“We have decided to use 
the American Dunlop tire for 
our detachable tire during 
’95.” W. H Witnetm & Co. 


“It is our belief that the 
Dunlop tire is the best de- 
tachable tire on the market.” 

STERLING Cycte Works. 


““‘We recommend the 
American Dunlop tire as the 
most practical.” 

Tue WattHam Mpc. Co. 


** They have justified our 
confidence and we shall con- 
tinue their use.’ 

Sincer & Co 








‘* We shall use the Dunlop ** Dunlops will be our stan- 
in preference to any other dard detachable tire equip- 
detachable tire.” ANDERSON ment.” 


CycLte & Mrc. Co. E. C. Stearns & Co. 

















‘*The Dunlop is the only 
detachable tire we shall list 
in our catalogue.” 

Tue Brack Mee. Co. 








“The Dunlop is the only 
detachable tire we recom- 
mend,” 

Wm. Reap & Sons. 





Descriptive circular 
on request. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. {5°*30° Wi 'dityo* 





PHOENIX BICYCLES. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 
Six styles. Weight 20 to 25 
pounds. Choice of a large 
\, number of fittings. Easiest 
running wheel made. A win- 
ner at all coasting contests. 
Pees: Carefully constructed; posi- 
tive satisfaction guaranteed. Send for free Catalogue C. 


Eastern Branch, 91 OVER BICYCLE MFG. CO. 


575 Madison Ave., = Freeport, Ills. 


the “Bi-Gear” ™ Bicycles 
is a double-ratio gearing, changeable 
from high to low without losing a 
stroke of the pedal, attachable to any 
wheel; adds but one pound in weight. 


Its use means the perfection of cycling. 
Received the unqualified indorsement of thousands 
of riders at the recent New York Cycle Show. 
fe When you purchase a new wheel specify a 
a Bi-Ge Gear.”’ 
A complete descriptive circular on request. 


The Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


7th Year. 














The Wheel with Vermilion Rims. 
Dust-Proof Bearings. 
The Easiest to Ride. 

The one that’s “ Built on Honor” 





Prices $100, $85 and $80. 
Catalogue containing full particulars mailed 
Free on application. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 


=| 











All Sizes, from 3 to 1% Inch Rim, 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


RUBBER TIRE 
ror VEHICLES. 


PUT ON ANY WHEEL 





OLD OR NEW. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO COME OFF. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE RUBBER TIRE WHEEL CO., Springfield, O. 


92 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


1784 Broadway, N. ¥. $42 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








1204 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 














NO AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Throw Dirty Paste Pots to the Dogs, 


to join sour mucilages and similar 
makeshifts. If you would know 














however familiar with the art, can fully real- what’s what in adhesives, try 
ize all its possibilities and charm, till he ° e949 

knows what can so easily be accomplished by Higgins 

the use of the wonderfully simple, perfectly 

sure, and always satisfactory /wo-pound Photo= 





P REMO Mounter, = Ee 
CAM E RA ‘ -_ po rd agree you be satisfied 


; j Higgins’ Photo-Mounter is a beautiful pure white 
Subjects ranging all the 7 adhesive, delicately scented. Perfectly homogeneous 


and semi-solid, and hence the water never separates 
from the pulp, leaving the latter to shrivel up, as in all 
common flour and water fast#es. Guaranteed never to 
change or deteriorate. Unequaled for mounting photo- 













“ . . . from baby’s tiny face 
To the landscape broad and fair.” 





Thoroughly practical, graphs, textile samples, scrap-book, tissue work, and 
handsomely finished, general use. 
up-to-date, and inex- At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ 
pensive. Samples of Materials, and Stationery. 

" the work, technical A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circu- 
description and prices lars free, from 
on application to the CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


Ps 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Rochester Optical Co. Lonpon OrFice: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ABEHA/L 
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DEALERS | 














GA 10 TAUBENSTRASSE..W, 
| BERLIN. 
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LLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the 
mark every time. It's a repeater too ; 





Size of shoots 12 times and can be 
Pict Reloaded in Daylight. 
ictures The Bullet is fitted with our new 
. automatic shutter. One button does it- 
3% x 3% in. all—sets and releases the shutter-and 
changes from time to instantaneous. 
Weight 21 oz. Achromatic lens. Handsome finish. 


An IMustrated Manual, free with every instrument, explains its operation and tells how to finish the 
— es do th ¢”’ when you prefer, 
pictures—but “we do the res you pi BA MAN KODAK 
Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


POCO. 


The smallest and most complete 4 x 5 Camera made, 
ALL ADJUSTMENTS. 


NEW POCO SHUTTER. 








CRITERION AND PARABOLON 4 
MAGIC LANTERNS | 
ARE THE BEST. 

OIL. LIME AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LOSVSIHS 
aTIVS V1 681 


y 







Catalogue FREE. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA MFC. CO., 
& Aqueduct Sq., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














one 


and HAWK-EYE JUNIOR 


are the Leaders for 1895: 
The BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY have not been asleep in the months 
past but have perfected a !ine of Hand Cameras exceeded by none in com- 
ery adaptability, rigidity, lightness, and perfection of workmanship. t 
sed for either glass plates or films. No connecting frames, but same } 
focus for either roll holders or plate holders. Note this: the 4x5 Folding } 
Hawk-Eye weighs but two pounds, and size is 5 3-4x6 1-2x7 inches, and 
has swing back, sliding front and swinging front. 
Address BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
471-477 Tremont St., BOSTON. 
Our specialties are sold by all leading Photo. Stock Dealers. 
Send for Catalogue showing prices, sizes, fittings for different lenses, &c., &c. 


Manhattan 
Optical 
Co. 


- Remember the Reliable 
ao ‘PEEP ; $15. Con | brome, 1918 Sete ee aga NIGHT-HAWK $5. 











Fitted with new patented anastigmat " venunet 
lens, The cman fine camera made. ee ee CAMERA, 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, New Jersey. 4 ¢(Fomey,of Bank 
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FOR PLEASURE CRAFT, HUNTING 
BOATS, AND YACHT TENDERS. 


PropeLtinG Power ENTIRELY BENEATH FLoorinG 
AND SEATS. 
Some of the fleet formerly in service at the World’s 


Fair, thoroughly renovated and re-equipped, 
at special prices. 





SEND STAMPS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 


Orricz AND Works: 


Morris Heights, New-York City. 











ZA KANES ENGINES 


ELEGTRO VAPOR 
BOATS 


OONT JUDGE OUR PRODUCTION BY 
SIZE OF AD. SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


THOS.KANE &CO. CHICAGO. 





Shoot to Kill. 


Load your own Shot Gun shells. 


AUTOMATIC LOADER. 


Saves its cost in aseason. Youcan 
load exactly as you desire and secure 
greater accuracy. Circular giving full 
particulars for stamp. 

BAILEY FARRELL MFG. CO., 








WE EMPLOY YOUNC MEN 


} 4 a advertisements in 
m= mt for a high as 
ome leyele, we send > 
proval. No wo a Cone ‘until bleye C) 
arrives and proves ‘actory. 


on OUNG LADIES 


employed on same terms. If boys 
or gir . pan ny 4 they must be well 
recommended. Write for particulars. 

ACME CYCLE CoO., Elkhart, Indiana. 





tsburgh. 
BULL’S-EYE 
Illustrated in Screntiric AMERICAN, March 31st, p. 197. 


THE NEW KIND OF CAMERA. 
LICH T-PROOF seg ~ CARTR 


IDCES. 
ARK ROOM eS 
Best and Most Practical Conant in the world regardless of 
Prices, 88 to 815. Send for Description, with Sample of 
Boston Camera Mfg. Co., 380 Tremont St., Boston, “aigg 






















vi HE LITTLE FINGER DOES IF 
REEL 


It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWIAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper, 


Little 
Finger 
Does it. 


PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLES. 


“‘ The Perfect” Inflatable Saddle 
ents Chafing, Numbness and 
addle Soreness. The Cheapest, 
Easiest Riding Saddlein the World. 
For Men, Women and Children. 
Circulars Free. Address 
PNEUMATIC SADDLE CO. 
107 Chambers St., New-York. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 
Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more moons 6 from their jobs, 
than by any other means for doing their work. Also for 

Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire journeymen’ 's trades 
before they ‘‘go for themselves.” Price-List Free. 


W.F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
No. 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 



























kG. O.|expensive. 


AOME FOLDING BOAT OO... MIAMISE 





Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 








ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 









by mail, before buying. 





Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of pri 


INDIANA BICYCLE €0., 





Insist on having the best. 
Get our catalogue ''H’' free, 
» Ind., U. S. A. 
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MORE THAN 


$1.00 for 25 Cts. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
Rare Seeds at Less than a Quarter their Value. 


A special and unequalled offer for trial to gain 
new customers by a well-known Philadelphia firm of 
Seed Growers. The varieties embrace the most beau- 
tiful novelties, and have been grown at ForDHOOK 
FarM, famous as one of the model seed farms of the 


 BURPEE’S 


Gem Collection for 1895 


contains one packet each of the 
New Aster White Branching, with immense double 


Chrysanthemum-like flowers in great profusion, a/one 
15¢. per pht. 

New Petunia Burpee’s Defiance est Flow- 
r) Mixed, flowers measuring over five inches in 
diameter; $145.00 in cash prizes for the largest 
blooms — the finesi Petunias in the world, never sold 
for less than 25¢. per pht. 

Imperial German Pansies Splendid Mixed, more 

fifty colors of the brightest and best Pansies. 

New Royal Dwarf Purple Cockscomb of immense 
size and great perfection. 

Marigold Legion of Honor, a novelty of rare and 
unusual beauty. 

New Calendula Giant Flowering Golden Yellow, 
immense light yellow flowers, perfectly double. 

Calliopsis Coronata, an annual variety, old but little 
known. 

Choice Coleus, with grand leaves of many brilliant 
hues. 

New Yellow Dolichos, a distinct novelty, and the 

New Brazilian Morning Glory, large flowering, 
quite distinct both in foliage and flower. 


t= The ten packets named above, purchased from 
us or any other seedsmen, would amount to $1.20 at 
regular cash prices. We will, however, send all ten va- 
rieties, with full directions for culture printed on each 
packet—the Complete COLLECTION for only 25 
cents, or five complete collections for $1.00. 

To each one who asks for it we will also send FREE 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 9s 


a handsome book of 174 pages, well known as the 
‘leading American talogue,” or A Bright 
Book about Seeds, novel and unique. 

If with the silver quarter you enclose two 2c. stamps 
(or thirty cents in stamps altogether), besides the entire 
collection of seeds and either of the catalogues named, 
we will also send you a superb work of art entitled, ** A 
Your’ Work at ordieek oni 3 _ patie 

ives many pictures from photographs 0! eri- 
ca’s Model Seed. k arm. 


te Catalogues alone FREE to any address. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DREER'S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Send 
for Dreer’s Garden 

illustrated ; two colored plates 

on cover, of popular flowers, It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. ' 

HENRY A, DREER, ° 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








DREER'S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Planis&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost Send 


posi comp 
for 1895 —richly illust ; two colored 
On cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 

HENRY A. DREER, - 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


























One of a Thousand. 


This flower looks bmp Pome oy it by 1,000 


and you will have a good idea of a bush o 


Andorra’s Latest Introduction. 


Hypericum Moserianum (st. John’s Wort.) 

A beautiful, overgrese, trailing shrub, covered from 
June until late Fall with ric Iden flowers, re- 
pembling . single oy lie ht rm it 
nm foun r n country. 
—— 4 Plants, 25¢.3 =ore for $1. Delivered fren. 
‘ou r our new which tells 
of Hardy” ‘Trees, ‘Shrubs, Fiants, ones, % a Frait, 
special hododendrens. inter- 

est all who are interes’ in such matters, 
ANDORRA NURSERIES,cuesrnvT HILL, 
Ww. WarNER Harrer, Mer, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























WHAT ras 


than we offer, and many rare novelties hard to obtain. 


SHALL | PLANT ? 





We answer these questions fully, and will find it 


profitable to write us. You cannot find better or lower- 


priced Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials 


Planting Plans and Su ations, gratis, with 
. = ah Catelogu es finely illustrated 


photogravures. 





250 Acres. 


Largest Ni in SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
New England. (02 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Hard Times Bargains In Plants, 


do, ,Wattori ponticn Retoey, _—— de 
garding te ne ‘Bride, ville, Mermet, ees 


20 ing Begonia 
or20 Geraniame, grand Bedding Varities * 91.00 
or 20 Chrysanthemums, ~ winners and | > 





fine just 
* or a “a good sized fern edish for 


With apt 54 68.09 « — 6 pene of flower seeds 
gratis. All postpai any satisfaction guar- 
anteed, “ain must ‘accompany all orders. 


J. Be HEISS, 116 S. Main St., DAYTON, OHIO. 





Trees =« Shrubs 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


Ltd. 





= f 
Ixy > 
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New Pink Begonia Vernon. 


For constant and profuse blooming there is no plant which can 
approach this, either for the window or garden. Flowers large, 
deep bordered, satiny pink, of exquisite beauty and borne profusely 
every day in the year. S for everybody in any situation. 
Fine plans 25. cents each, or for 50 cents we will send by mail 

e 

1 NEW PINK BEGONIA VERNON. 

1 MEXICAN PRIMROSE, everbl 

1 MANETTIA VINE, aoel everblooming climber. 

1 MEXICAN CORAL P TART, & brilliant everbloomer. 

1 GIANT COLUMBIAN CARNATION, everbloomer. 

1 PARROT’S FEATHER, elegant foliage plant. 
And our GREAT CATALOGUE with 9 magnificent colored 
plates and covers, and sample — of the MAYFLOWER with 
two great chromo plates. Plant Novelties (worth $1.20) 
wilkall flower this season, PR ae we onl them for 5@c. only to intro- 
duce our superior stock. Catalogue will not be sent unless asked 
for, as you may already have it. 

Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again. 
OUR CATALOG U of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 

and Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued ; 
usely illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We offer the 
pen Standard sorts and finest Novelties. We are headquarters for all 


that is New, Rare and Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent for 
20c., or FREE if you order the plants here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 











Largest and choicest collections in America. 


noptew fam illustrated. 
WELLWANGER a BARRY 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester 


EVERUREENS HARDY PLANTS. 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


our lists now, and send for 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY AGO. 














1. 
2. 
3. 


5. 





All the above are_sent, .on receipt of price. 
free one oe oa ee ae 
Flowers. It is mailed free. 


10 Choice Ever-Blooming Roses for 50 cts. 


10 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemunts for 50 cts. 
10 Choice Varieties of Carnations for 50 cts. 


4. 5s New Dwarf French Cannas (named) for 50 cts. 


5 Begonias and 5 Carnations for 50 cts. 


6. § Roses and 5 Geraniums for 50 cts. 


SCOTT’S BARGAIN COUNTER FOR PLANTS. 





7. § Choice Chrysanthemums 7g Mrs. Craig Lip- 
pincott) —) 5 Violets for 50 cts 

8. 5s Carnations, 2 Roses, 3 Chryeanthomums for 50 cts. 

9. 1 Rose, 1 Carnation, 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Violet, 1 
Geranium, | Seatasenta’ 1 Puchsia, 1 Begonia, 1 
Plumbago, 1 Helianthus mutltiflorus plenus,—10 
plants in all, for 50 cents. 





d. To all who mention THe Century, we will send 
Catalogue 


“ _—— Cochet.” ORDER NOW, and ask for Scott’s 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Nineteenth and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Goose 7 — Plant. 


A rampant free-flowering vine, covering quickly porch, wall, 
or trellis. It has grown two inches in hours, and when in 
bloom bears 25 to 50 of the immense odd-shaped flowers, — 
herewith, at one time. These, when open, measure 12 b 
inches, not including the tail-like appendage 2% feet se 2 his 
remarkable plant attracted thousands of people at Washington 
Park last summer. Mr. F. Kanst, head gardener of that park, 
says: ‘It should grow outdoors as readily as a pumpkin. The 
only trouble would be that when it begins to bloom in a high 
wind the geese will begin to fly.” Fine Plants, each, 50 cents. 

Our Special Bargains for 25c. 

. 1, 0 pkts. Earliest Vegetables, 25c. 

. 2, 5 Good Roses, 25c. 

. 3 4 New Chrysanthemums, 2sc. 


. 4, 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, assorted, 25c. 
pf pring Bulbs, all different, includ. Tub and Gladiolus, 2sc. 


Our new Big Bargain Catalogueisa little bit better than some others. 
Itis expensive, but we mail it free with every order. Write East or West; 
prompt service from the two great centers. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, { er-Yors 8 Rarety st 


THs Choice Collection of 20 Prize Winning 

SS we mail for $1 will bloom 

this Fall. Everybody can grow them. Of the 

a 4 easiest culture. — , —— They are world 
nel 








rs. e 


werth of Curreanthomume Ar have ever 
EVERY ONE PRIZE WINNERS queen S parchesed.~Eey them. THE LIST: 


Mrs. W. K. Harris, rich golden yellow, incurved, a beauty. Roslyn, clear mermet pink, immense size. 
Col. Wm. B. noe = Eaaeee solid Smee of ie de golden bronze. Ruth Clev 
silvery pink, very chaste. pe me ge yd jum bus, the finest red Chrysanthemum 
roth, Zompletely y hides the plant with bright iomon on qollow t0 sy Foy Francis M. W: 
the purest snow white, 10 inches IL Macon, 
extra fine. Dr. Covert, bright solden — = oatly double, su 
. Eward 1 low su’ 


b 
iden yellow, none better. a E. Bt uisi ad pyee 
M. MeCow 


et, pure white with ¢ deep flush of pink. Sunn — fi 
red, reverse gold tipped with 


We are headquarters for all kinds of Roses, Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. Our large illustrated catalogue 
mailed for 0 ot. in stamps, Weare the largcet Hose growers in the world. Address 


Good & Reese Co., Box — Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 








ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER- The tuest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 


tal Plants in America. Two hundred page 
GREENS, AND HARDY | HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, illustrated | descriptive catalogue on applice- 
tion. Plans and estimates furnish Send your list of needs for special rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS, 








CO.Rochester, 
Or 52 Basenes ‘Place, N. Y.City. 





Do your part, and do your best— 

Nature then will do the rest. 

Part of your part is to secure the best Seeds. 
Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


They always fill the bill. If you would know 
the best methods of planting and growing them, 
send for Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1895—Free. 
D.M.FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 











“The California is the largest, most fragrant, and most beautifully colored of all the Violets.” 


“The Calitornia Violet is a New Flower and the Fairest and Sweetest Blossom in the world.” 
“The California Violet is the most prolific bloomer. Its flowering season lasts seven months. 


age yield is about $50 flowers to a plant.” 
“The California, the Queen of all the Violets.” 


The aver- 


“The wonderful California Violet has frequently twin flowers on a single stem.” 
“The coming fashionable flower, The California Violet, will prove the most profitable to grow.” 


“The sweetest flower that grows, The California Violet. 


of their orders for them.” 


Our patrons are continually increasing the size 


“The greatest Floral Novelty of the century, The California Violet.” 
“The California Violet, immeasurably superior in every respect to other varieties.” 


“The exquisite California Violet is the Floral Novelty of the United States. 


traordinary size and beauty.” 


“The California Violet, with its clearly outlined petals, is the embodiment of graceful beauty. 


No other Violet is of such ex- 


A single 


plant will produce several hundred flowers of immense size and exquisite fragrance, on stems 10 to 
inches long. The color is a clear violet-purple and does not fade.” 


“ The beautiful California Violet, excellin 


perfume, and the delicacy of its form.” — 7he Examiner, San Francisco, 


all in the richness and ay | of its color, the fragrance of its 


an. 30, 1895. 


We have 100,000 California Violets on the way, none too many for our orders. 





Culture ... 
“THE CALIFORNIA VIOLET ”’ is hardy and should 
be grown exactly the same as Marie Louise or 
other Violets, either in cold frames or Violet houses; 
or, if planted in the open ground, will bloom in 
the early fall and spring. 


PITCHER & MANDA, Inc., 


a ae 
Plants 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen, $15.00 
per hundred. 
All who order this Violet will receive our new and 
expensive catalogue without charge ; otherwise 
the price is 25 cents, which amount may be de- 
ducted from first order. 


Short Hills, N. J. 





THE WONDERFUL 
New Rose 


The most remarkable ROSE introduced in man 
novelties.""—LONDON (Eng.) Times. Circular giving 
EL 


CRIMSON RAMBLER 


years. 
full description and price, with handsome colored plate, free. 
WANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


**300 blooms on one shoot.” “The gem among the 





Trees and Plants 
rom THE MOON company, 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST. 
Send for descriptive catalogue to tell you the rest, 


THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Roses, Evergreens and Fruits. Su- 
rior Stock; low Prices. World's 
air Medal. New Catalogue free. 

FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
BICYCLES -2imaeats 


™, New or 2d hand; lowest prices guaranteed.815 
Pau to $100 Mfrs.Old Reliable Sylph and Overland 
Cycles. We sell everywhere. Ca 
1966. Rouse, Hazard 


ARE YOU 











DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
THE AURAPHONE will help you if you do. Itisa 


recent scientific invention to assist the hearing of any one not 
born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, and does not cause 
the slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the 
eye—an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested FREE OF CHARGE at ; 
NEW-YORE AURAPHONE CO’S OFFICES, 

716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, New-York, 
Or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


April, ’95, 





FLY-TIME COMINC, 
with screen doors 
pire hung, the incessant 
Wanted. slamming begins. 
Caldwell Screen Door Check 


preventstheslam. Itcloses the door noiselessly and 
quickly. Easily applied and warranted perfect. 
By mail 50 cents, or of hardware dealers. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 9 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
An Artist to Imitate a Picture. 


A Landscape Architect 
to Create One. 
TO DO EITHER REQUIRES PECULIAR 
ABILITY AND SKILL. 
Few have any idea how much can be done 
at slight cost to improve the landscape quality 
of their grounds. Write 


WILLIAM W. PARCE, 


Designer of Cam and Home Grounds, 
Parks, Cometertee 4 and Suburban Tracts. 


609 Ellwanger and Barry Building, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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6 33 THE MOS 
S ADELAND EXTENSIVE WE HAVE © NO AGENTS 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere for 
Pure Bred Live Stock Be ae 
ESTABLISHMENT | Gab SMD 
in the WORLD. | ASCs kithart Carriage &Marnss mi, cy 
NEW IMPORTATIONS . 
anivingfomsimerorine. Rae | A SUGGESTION FROM NAPOLEON, 











4c. in stamps, postage on 112 
page catalogue. 





Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 
Send 
individual excellence and 
: Napoleon suggests Waterloo. Water. 




















choicest breeding. Bus. 
‘- Ce loo to those who know us suggests 
Breeders and Importers of nal A fe ] Fig vehicles — vehicles that lead in style, 
CN Je finish, durability, and easy-riding qual. 
French Coachers, Standard Bred Trotters, ; > ities — Ladies’ Phaétons, for example. 
Cleveland Bays, Carriage Horses, (Se We suggest that you write us 
oeneee, a for catalogue, mentioning advt. 
tlydesdales els ‘onies 
Percherons, Iceland Ponies, WATERLOO WAGON C0., Ltd., Waterloo, N. | a U.S.A. 
French Drafts, Shetland Ponies, 
English Shires Holstein-Friesian The Whitman Saddle, 
Belgian Drafts, Cattle, bails on, she waiemes aa Prominent People who Ride 
Suffolk Horses Devon Cattle. . ” 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. :  . “ The Whitman. 


Hon, Amasa J. Kate Field, Washington, D. C. 


Our customers have the advantage of our many years’ ex- 
i Parker, Alba- Gen. Nelson Miles. 
N. 


perience in breeding and importing; superior quality; ; 
large variety and immense collections; opportunity F 2 3 F. Rockefeller. ia ig es gg N.Y 
ofcomparing different breeds; and low prices, because ! Geo. J. Gould. ~ and New Orleans,La. 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business and low : @ Edwin Gould. Frederic Remington. 
rates of transportation. : Hon $.B.Biies, De. M., em Beper of “American 
No other ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD offers SF) PiereLoriliard, Col. Theo, A.D. Dodge, Boston, 
such advantages to the PURCHASER. Col. Joke, N. zon ass. soo ; 
PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors welcome. ee ae 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. Hon, Wm. J. Campbell, Chicago, Ill. W.N,. Dykman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, New-York. Col. H. S. Russell, Boston, Mass. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue is mailed to CENTURY readers for three 2-cent 
PO W ELL BROS stamps; it contains a description of ‘the Whitman Idea" and of every. 
. thing else for rider or driver. A novel little device for holding the trou- 
sers down woes riding, the “* Whitman Ready Riding Strap,” 50 cents per 
ost-paid. 


Shadeland, Crawford Co. Pa. | Pt hitman Saddle Co.§ 8 Chambers Street, 


When you write, mention THe Century. New-York City. 












Established 1834. 


Be J, M. QUINBY & 00. 


Y YY bjé: Ci 4 Makers of Fine Carriages, 
Col / Z . 


Mia WPT AL Ll L 















Fy 
Y NEWARK, N. J. 








The increasing popular- 
ity of Quinby car- 
riages among the 
wealthy and _fash- 
ionable people of 
New-York and vi- 
cinity, is owing to 
the fact that they 
are unexcelled in style, quality, 
and finish, and can be pur- 
chased at one minimum profit on the 
cost of production, direct from the Makers. 


a ad 
- end “Ly? ate 


Warerooms and factory occupy the block opposite the Broad Street station of the 
D. L. & W. R. R. at Newark, thirty minutes from Christopher or Barclay Street, New-York. 


Upon request will forward photos of any desired style. 
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The Art Interchange 

Is THE OLDEST AND BEST 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEV@TED 
TO ART AND HOME DEOCORA- 
TION IN ALL BRANCHES, 

On all news-stands, 35c. a copy. 
Yearly subscription, $4.00. — 


Trial three months, $1.00. 





Size, 1 x 14 in. 


The Art Interchange 


~ EASTER 


is an especially attractive number—no pains or expense 


NORMANDY PEASANT.— Oil-Colors. 
Price asc. if sold singly. 





having been spared in its 
production. 

The cover is of special 
design, appropriate to the 
season, and it is accom- 
panied by the two beauti- 
ful color-plates shown in 
this advertisement, besides 
two extra design supple- 
ments. 

Throughout its pages, it 
is richly illustrated and 
abounds in information of 

artistic and practical value. 


THIS SUPERB NUMBER 
WILL BE SENT AS A SPE- 
CIMEN COPY FOR ONLY 
mm 25 CENTS. Don't delay in 
sending for it. 





AMERICAN BEAUTY 
ROSES,— Water-Color. 
Size 8x29 in. Price 
cents if sold singly. 








SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER Remit NOW $4.00 for one year’s subscription, and you wil) get, FREE, as a premium, 4 attractive 1894 

§ numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE —all beautifully illustrated, and full of valuable information on 
art matters and practical suggestions in all branches of Home Decoration, together with 14 superb colored pictures, including our exquisite study of 
Violets (size 844 x 35 in.) and 8 design supplements. Send this coupon with your subscription. April, ‘95, Century. 











Descriptive llustrated Catalogue and 1895 
'vospectus sent for ac. stamp. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., N. Y. 





by every meth- 
od of producing 
plates for let- 


[USTRATIN 


terspress printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. 
BENEDICT-ENCRAVER-—-CHICACO. 





FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


May 18, & UROP From $175 


July 13, to to $750, 


and from 31! days to 10! days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programs wili be sent. 
NDEPEND tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets, 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


Are doing business at the old stand, 
making and selling the best Art Tool 
in use. Applies color by a jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do the best work 
cheap — rather than to do the cheap 
work. Send for circulars, free. 
Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
58 Nassau St., Rockford, Iil., U.S. A. 



















cannes IN TEN WEEKS 
Spanish spoken 
ten weeks home 


© study of “Rosenthal’s Practical Linguist ” latest and © 
@) best work of Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, author o: the ‘‘Meister- 
@)schaft System.” “The most practical method in exist-@ 
@ ence.”—The Nation. PartI, She. Complete books (either @) 
@ (including cntseotionsot ail exercises: tree), $6.00, Explan- 
inclu CO} ons Of al! exe: ree), $5.00. jan- 
©) ato: booklet free. POLYGLOT K O0., CHICAGO. 
‘ OOPMQOOOOQDQOOQQOOQOOQOOOO® 













































DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from allotherdevices. The only safe, 
Jear'br comfo le and invisible 








Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medica] skill fails. No wire orstring 
fattachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR OR M co., 
106 Trust Bldg., Louisville, le 
Omees: {Iisa Broadway, New Yorke’ 


WALL SAMPLES FREE. 
Spring Styles now ready. Papers from 
PA of 3 cents per roll. Large sample-books 
or the trade, $1.00. Agents wanted 
WOLF BROS., 829 to 833 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT SAVES THE BAGK 
p05 | 














— THE — 


WORLD’S 
| GREATEST 

& CARPET 
| SWEEPER. 
oS dealers selithem. Take no other. Send for 


SWEEPERETTE COFIPANY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






































SFrom She (Sentury (So's Lest. 


These books are sold by all dealers or copies will be sent by the publishers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Dr. S.Weir Mitchell. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, 
Author of 
‘¢An Errant Wooing.”’ 


Edwina Booth 
Grossmann. 


Edward Eggleston. 


Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. 





WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. Third edition, 
430 pages, $1.50. 

‘‘A story of the primeval Canadian forests, bringing in the life of the 
woods, salmon fishing, and other delights; and its popularity in Canada 
proves its truthfulness.""— New-York Times, ‘‘ Dr. Mitchell has never done 
anything else so good as this, so fresh and free, so high-minded, so purely 
beautiful, so keen in its study of life. . . . Itis a story; but there are 
few sober treatises of life and the art of making others happy which come 
so near to meeting the mark.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. Third edition, 307 pages, $1.25. 

Aromance. ‘In the form of a narrative the author has given the 
results of a careful study of human nature, skilfully dissecting various im- 
pulses, and discoursing entertainingly on love and hate, art, music, literature, 
health, sickness, life and death.” 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. 2oth thousand, 303 pages, 

illustrated, $1.50. 

‘‘ There is no falling off of any kind in Mr. Kipling's latest book. His 
jungle tales are a sheer delight." — Zhe Critic. Charles Dudley Warner 
says that nothing about animals since Asop’s Fables can be compared to 
Rudyard Kipling’s jungle stories, and the Sunday School Times considers 
that this should be one of the first fifty books in a Sunday-school library. 
The book has recently received the compliment of being selected by the 
committee who have in charge the work of —e for the blind, and it will 
soon be put into the New York Point System for their benefit. The Jungle 
Book has taken its place as a classic. 


A BACHELOR MAID. Third edition, 200 pages, $1.25. 
‘* As an artistic piece of work it is superior to either of her former stories, 
as good as they have been. It strikes a deeper chord, and is worked out 
with unsurpassed skill, and with an interest as helpful as it is fascinating.” 
— Home Journal, Boston. ‘‘\t is a distinct and telling success.'"— The Con- 


gregationalist. With illustrations by Irving R. Wiles. 


SWEET BELLS OUT OF TUNE. 231 pages, $1.25. 

‘* Very harmonious reading. It tells unaffectedly, gracefully, and with 
a pleasant humor the story of a young New York couple who marry on a 
too slight basis of mutual understanding, and find happiness only after 
traversing perilous shoals and quicksands.""— The Commonwealth. ‘‘ The 
story is brilliant and discriminating, yet most sympathetic."— The Book 
Buyer. With illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 


CROW’S NEST, AND BELHAVEN TALES. 
212 pages, $1.25. 

A collection of Mrs. Harrison's shorter pieces, principally stories of the 
South in the Colonial and antebellum days. The book includes ‘‘ Penel- 
ope’s Swains,”’ ‘‘Gay’s Romance,” ‘‘ Una and King David," and several 
other of Mrs. Harrison's most popular stories. 


EDWIN BOOTH. Third Edition. 300 pages, illus., $3.00. 
Recollections by his daughter, with letters to her and to his friends. 

‘* These letters form a splendid autobiography.” ‘‘A delightful book from 

beginning to end.”” With engravings and artotype illustrations. 


THE GRAYSONS. 362 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
This brilliant novel, by the author of ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster "’ and 
many other famous books, is founded on a legendary account of a trial in 
which President Lincoln figured when a young lawyer in Illinois. 


THE WHITE ISLANDER. 164 pages, $1.25. 

A story of the days when the French and English were striving for 
possession of the North American continent. Mrs. Catherwood has made 
the most of the dramatic opportunity the plot affords, and from the attack 
on the fort and the massacre of the garrison to the marriage of the trader 
and the French girl at the stake, interest never flags. 


THE ROMANCE OF DOLLARD. 206 pages, illus., $1.25. 


The scene of this novel is laid in surroundings similar to those of ‘‘ The 
White Islander."’ The story is one of love and heroism in New France, and 
is founded upon an actual episode in the early history of Canada. 
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P’TIT MATINIC’ AND OTHER MONOTONES. 140 pages, 
exquisitely bound, $1.25. 
: This charming little volume, with frontispiece in color and more than 
| thirty drawings and decorations by the author, consists principally of George Wharton 
sketches of life on the Nova Scotia coast. Edwards. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. 113 pages, 
stamped sheep, $1.00. 

Quaint stories of adventure, with a profusion of charming drawings by 

the author. 
WRITING TO ROSINA. 117 pages, $1.00. 

This delightful little novelette, by the author of ‘‘ The House of a Mer- a 
chant Prince,” etc., chronicles the unhappy experiences of “Knox D. William Henry 
Lanfair of the Excelsior Screw and Tack Co.,"’ who induced a friend to Bisho 
conduct for him his correspondence with his fiancée. The complications P- 
that result from this arrangement furnish the basis of the story. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 200 pages, beautiful 
binding, $6.00. 

This book, by the famous author of ‘‘ The Literary History of England,”’ 
and many other works, describes in an entertaining way the court and Mrs. 
famous people of Queen Anne's day, including Dean Swift, Defoe, Addison, P 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and other celebrities. It is magnificently M. 0. W. Oliphant. 
printed and bound, the portraits being all full-page pictures printed in two 
colors and inset in the volume. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
500 pages, $2.50. 

This a tourist's edition of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s well-known and 
standard work on English Cathedrals, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
‘‘ There is no book which gives so well what the ordinary reader likes to Mrs. Schuyler 
know about these F o-mq ee " It is issued in convenient form, cloth, Van Rensselaer. 
round corners, at $2.50, and in full leather at $3.00. Travelers who expect 
to visit England during the coming summer should take with them a copy 
of this new edition of ‘‘ English Cathedrals.” 


THE HUNDREDTH MAN. 430 pages, $1.50. 
‘It has taken its place among the very best stories"of the day.” 


THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS, ETC., AND 
THE DUSANTES, 217 pages, $1.00. 
The remarkable adventures of two matter-of-fact old ladies who were 
cast away on a desert island in the Pacific, and its sequel ‘‘ The Dusantes,"’ 
in one 12mo volume. 
THE meee ~ INN. 222 pages, illustrated 
— by Frost, $1.25. . Frank R. Stockton. 
‘Written in his own peculiar way, and made more attractive by the 
excellent illustrations.” 


THE MERRY CHANTER. 1092 pages, $1.00. 
One of Mr. Stockton’s most recent books, with delightful illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 


The five books named above are issued in uniform binding and put up 
in a cardboard box for $5.00. Sold in this form only in sets. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. 
300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 

‘* No more original and exciting book of travels has appeared this oon : 
says the New York Observer. The - eed Republican considers it ‘‘ Allen 
valuable contribution to the literature of an almost uncultivated field.” d 
‘‘ There is not a dull page in it," says The Outlook. Messrs. Allen and and Sachtleben. 
Sachtleben’s work is issued, with all the original illustrations that appeared 
in THE CENTURY, in a compact, handsome volume. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
2 vols., 1400 pages, from $10.00 to $15.00 
‘* The story of Abraham Lincoln,” says the New York Tribune, ‘‘is told 

in detail by himself in these two sumptuous volumes, containing his 
speeches, state papers, correspondence, and miscellaneous writings."" The Nicol d 

vitic says that it ‘‘ possesses the elements of permanert greatness and icolay an 
value above any other work that has appeared in America, with the single Hay. 
and significant exception of that which contains the complete writings of 
George Washington.” Edited by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, private 
secretaries to the President, and authorized by Mr. Lincoln's son, the Hon. 
Robert T. Lincoln. In two volumes, ~~ pages each. Cloth, $10.00; full 
sheep, $12.00; half morocco, sie oo; half levant, $15.00. 
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NEW CATALOGUE READY. 


= SENT FREE! 
; Larger List, Finer Goods, 
: c Lower Prices, than ever 
> before. 
J. H. RUSHTON, CANTON, NEW-YORK. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Epwin S. Jounston, one of Philadelphia’s specialists, has prob- 
ably made more remarkable cures than any living practitioner. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The Sunday 
School Times. Also Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Phila., Pa.; Prof. 
Horatio C. Wood, M. D., LL. D., University of Pa. ; : Geo. A. 
Lyon, Esq., U. S. N.; A. C. Macomb, Esq., Fifth Regiment Cav- 
alry, U.S. A. Send for 54-page pamphlet to Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 


E POTTER'S UROPE. 


VACATION 16TH YEAR. 


TOURS TO 
Four select summer parties leave in May and June. 
Unequaled arrangements. All Travel and Hotels first- 
For detailed Programmes 


class. Inclusive charges. n 
see the “Old World Tourist Guide,”’ illus- 
10 cents. 


trated, sent on receipt of 
wae nee o> pa 


A. De POTTER, NEW-YORK 











DO NOT STAIN OR TEAR THE CLOTHES. 
Ask your storekeeper for them or 
send to us for samples and prices. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPE 3cts.toS0cts.aroll, Sendscta. 


for 100 fine samples. $1 will buy 
large, complete sample books, $ 
THO 








ne paper and border for 
large room. Paper Hangers’ 
. J. MYERS, i206 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
PEEEHHHEFFEFFFFFFIFEPEPFEPFO OFF PPPOFOPF OP OOS 
B R i tB k Free &. pages. For Laundry, J 
Orax Necelpt BOO Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Com: £ 
lexion and Hair. 200 ways to use Borax. Send postal. bd 
‘aciFic Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ¢ 





BY GENDING THREE TWO CENT STAMPS 
twit MAIL YOU A BOOK CONTAINING 
PROTOGRAPHS AND PLANS OF SO 

MANDSOME DWELLINGS, THAT HAVE 
AC TUACLY BEEN BUNT INTHE VICINITY 
OF NEWTORK CITY WITHIN THE LAST 
T¥0 YCARS,COSTING FROM 1000 
TO 10000 DOLLARS 

~H- GALLOWAY TENEYCR ARCHITEC T= 

187 BROAD ST NEWAR KN.d — 
MENTION Tris FArER 





No Question About What They Do. 
HARD-HEARING 
MADE EASY 


ises AND’  ——= by simple, os rubber ber svoer Safe to 
e—=e wear, invisible and comfortable. May 

WHAT Hine —= be returned if hearing is not improved. 
G fon DO~. ~~ Write for booklet, ‘‘ Sound Discs, and 


“jj ii ww What They Do.” 


H. A. WALES CO. 
637 Ashland Block, Cuicaco. 
ANGORA 
CATS. 


WY 


**SOUND * Ze 








EAUTIFULLY marked specimens of 
superior breeding. Long silky hair, 
big playful eyes, fashionable ruffles, with 
bushy tails. Price, $10.00. nt to any 
part safely. R, K. JAMES & CO. 
odorless. 


3 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Hides & Skins Circular free. 


Tue Cxossy Frisian Fur Co., Box 3, Rochester, N. Y. 


STANDARD, REDUCED TO 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE Cc 
POPULAR Book Co., CHicaco ~ 


FINE JEWELRY AT SPECIAL RATES. 


Calendar Watches, Race Timers, Eight Day Watches, 
Chronogeenee and other. specialties. Free Catalogue. Address 
SPECIAL WATCH AGENCY, 239 Broadway (P. 0. Box 1408), New-York. 














Tanned for robes and rugs. 
Soft, light, moth-proof and 











OVERCOME by Peck’s Pat. INVIS- 
IBLE Tubular Ear Cushionsin allcases where 
uccessful in many cases pro- 
Comfortable, self-adjusting. Sold only by F. HISCOX, 
853 Broadway, New-York. Call or write for book of proofs FREE. 


FP 'over AND HEAD NOISES 


the auditory nerves are not paralyzed. 
nounced incurable. 





ACKER’S SPECIAL $1.00 BOX 


Containing 1% lbs. _Choicest and purest Chocolates 
and Bonbons in ” Le. Expressed free to any 
address in the U.S 





LEARN THE WATCH TRADE. 


Jewelry and Engraving. Catalogue free. 
Parsons Institute, Barker Ave., Peoria, Ills. 


or $1.00 
FINLEY ACKER & ‘o, ie | 128 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa, 


T H A N Celebrated PERNIN 


method. Awarded 
Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 


write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





100, all dif., Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., only roc.; 
200, all dif., Hayti, Hawaii, etc., onl: soc. Agents 
Ds wanted at 50 per cent. com. List REE! C.A. 


Stegmann, 2722 Eads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Parkhurst writes: “I find that 
vein ‘dlive So OAP possesses all the qualities 
you predicate for it.” Send 15 cents for sample to 
J. C. BUTLER CO! 281 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





Dialogues. Speakers. fine School, 
Club and Parlor. gue free 
T.S.DENISON, Pub. Chicago. 


J. W. BOUGHTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


PARQUET FLOORS 


and Thin. 
Also 





of 
ECYPTIAN 
and 
MOORISH 
Fretwork 


and 
CRILLES. 


Brooklyn. 
201 Tremont St., 
charge for estimaces. 





SILK HOMESPU A new and very desirable all-silk 
weaving, admirably adapted for 

traveling, outing and hard-service dresses. Samples roc. 

GEO, S. BROWN, Silk Man’f’r, 8 Summer st, Boston, Mass. 


4é 
THE BENEDICT.’’ 
(PATENT.) 

Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. Is 
oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the button-hole, no wear or tear. Strong, 
durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In 
gold, silver and rolled gold. Can be put on any 
sleeve button. 

BENEDICT mmoe., by hia ee 

y aid C St., N.Y. 

Weubenned for the trade b 

ENOS RICHARDSON & CO. 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





END ViEw. 





SIDE Vicw. 














HYDRAULIC, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
ELEOTRIC PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 

PATENT STEEL SoREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. @ 
PATENT SPUR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND AND SIDEWALK. ff 
NEW YOR BOSTON, 

92 and 94 Liberty Btrect. 53 State Street. ~ 
DETROIT, ATLANTA, Ga., 

Hedges Building. Inman Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 
1215 Filbert 














Lf your advertising matter is not as good as it 
might be, you are not giving your business a fair 
chance — you are wasting time — and money. 

My business is the preparation of advertising 
matter for business men who have not the time, or 
who are not specially skilful at such work, I 
write and illustrate advertisements, circulars, 
booklets, catalogs. 

Lf you are interested and wish to know more, ask 
Sor my circular called ‘‘The Art and Literature 
of Business.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Specialist in Advertising, 
1413—1414—1415 Vanderbilt Building, 
NEw-YorK. 
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Architects Plan 17-Story Bul! 
tiful ones. Ni, one likes even a $300 
successful 


Be 


bar estflastitee ”~ 





The Most Perfect-Fitting 


Union Undergarment 


FOR 


LADIES AND MEN. 
Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 
SUMMER WEIGHTS NOW READY. 


If your dealer does not keep them send stamp 
to us for catalogue giving full information, and 


samples of material. 


Every garment marked with our name. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place; 
Factory, 109 Kingston Street, 


BOSTON. 

















! 


yi 


Rn 
ws 


how general Newspaper 
Advertising has become. 


) Reflect 


| how effective its exis- 
» tence proves it to be. 


Try 


for yourself what it will do 
in your own business, 


Consult 


as to how to do and what 
to avoid 


N. W. AYER & SON \\ 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
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The Young Ladies’ Journal 


NOW READY FOR AP The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 
The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Illustrated. The beginning of a New and Original Serial Story 


by GerTRubE Wanuen, entitled “A SECRET FOE”; 
besides numerous complete stories, New Music, etc., etc. 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 
Price, “T cents a copy; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


HE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK. 


4. NEW NOVELS 125 citrate. 


All complete in the APRIL NUMBER of the FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


. Meet Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORE, 
¥ 83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ANY PERIODICAL, FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 


PRETTY MOUTHS 


should have pretty teeth in them, but it is not unusual to see be- 
tween rosy lips teeth discolored and decaying through neglect. 
This disfiguring defect should be repaired without decay, by using 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which removes every particle of tartar from the teeth, and renders 
them snowy white. This admirable aid to beauty is PERFECTLY 
HARMLESS, and exhales a most delightful aroma, and is in every 
respect preferable to the ordinary tooth pastes and powders. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, SINCIATR’s 
Compicte gymnasiums fakes cia, ottooroom: new, | COM MON-SENSE CHAIRS, 


scientific, Sarable, cheap. indorsed by 100,000 phy- 4 
sicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, trashy stuff, but 


using it. Illustrated circular, 40 en vings, free, . - 
Address D. L. DOWD, Scientific Physical ah Vocal one comforts. Special discount to clergymen. 
Culture, 9 East 14th Street, N. Y., or C. F. JORDON, stamp for catalogue to 


Chicago Agent, 269 Dearborn Street. F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., N.Y. 
THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


Portable, and can be used in any 
, Vapor o=y) en, 





























Send 2 cent stamp for 80 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Custom Hand- 
Made Oak Leather Harness, sold 
direct to c a 

ices, Why not buy from first 















rot Al eA SE ay 2 i cures & Lermyf clear complexion, 

Barnes forgie. You can buy by mail Saad scritive circular “MAYOR, LANE 
Cc 

as well as though here in person Ea & CO. 128 White Street, (3 York, 





KING & ©0., Mfrs, No. 15 Church St., OWEGO, N. ¥. manufacturers of TU BathingAppliances. 


Yes: Here are Politics! 


But we give a such as you want. You can have “ McKin- 
ley and Reed, “United. Democracy,” or ‘People’s Plat- 
form: “No Bonds for Rot aschikl.” ‘Fake your 
choice. Steel is the finest that can 
made. Price per knife, 55 cents, post- 
id; 5 for $2.16. Strong pruning- 
nife, 75 cents. Colorado 3-blade 
stock-knife, $1.00. Finest concave ra- 
zor, $2.00. Best razor-strop, 50 cents. 





The lower cut shows a very dainty 
penknife; handle is aluminum, but 
ou would call it oxidized silver. 
rice, with 2 blades, 73 cents, post- 
paid; 4 blades (a fine knife), $z.15. Blades are highest 
quality, warranted. Smaller size, 2 blades, lady's, for 37 cents, 
paid. Send for illustrated free list, and “How to Use a 


MAHER & GROSH, 
631 “A” Street, Toledo, Ohio. 








Sold throughout the world. Potter Druc anp CHEM- 
ICAL CoRPORATION, Sole Props. Boston, U. S. A. 





The Complexion Maker 
The Complexion Keepe 


Real, honest, pure, unadulterated soap, 


with the refining, whitening, beautifying juice of 
the cucumber, delicately perfumed. 


SETS 


Wrisley’s 
Cucumber Soa 


AREER COO ORE COLO QR OOOO 


10 CENTS A CAKE r 


HALF THE PRICE OF OTHER GOOD SOAP. If you can't get it in your 
town send six 2-cent stamps for a full-sized cake by mail. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, cnicaco 
MmOH-GRADE 


Menutacturer of TOILET SOAPS AND 
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BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice, 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the treatment of Cancer in all its forms, without the use 
ofthe knife. References with complete information mailed free. 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 


P\AAAAAAAAAAA 
< Thousands of Successful 


Advertisers 
Can Trace Their Success to 


THE BOSTON HERALD. 
Herald Readers Buy. 





























SSS iS 
APertect Liquid Dent 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Absolutely Free f~ I 





FROM ALL Sy, 


lnjurious Substances ("75a 
SAMPLE VIAL. ie 







SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


‘Vne care oy cntirens Teeth should be a 










hy 
IFOAM 
FORTHE TEETH 

EWHoyt &Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 









Weuners (ATSLUADARLE Wo More anely 
Wr \2Yy USS AMACLOUS\Y Pavored Ryan AX, . 


Wis aexreatfavoriie withthe LANILE FOLKS. 








The Finishing Touch 


of beauty —just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


GOSSAMER POWDER 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate beauty 
to the skin. Perfectly pure, en- 
tirely harmless, absolutely invis- 
ible. Popular for 20 years. Be 
sure and get HENRY TET- 
LOW’S. Price, 25 cts. by mail, 
or at Druggists’. Sample free. 

Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts., Phila. 








NEW JAPANESE PERFUME ff 
MAT-SU-KI-TA 
ease . 


‘ 
, 


a 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their American clientele 
ir latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 
This delightful scent differs 
in odor from anything hereto- 
fore produced, and reminds one 
of all the flowers of the South. 
It has been called *‘an incom- 
arably delicious perfume.’’ We 
Reartify commend it to all lov- 
HW ers of the celebrated 


| Crab-Apple Blossoms 


AND 
Crown Lavender Salts 
so popular all over the world. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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EXCEL ALL OTHERS 
(7 


For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 

Short, Medium, and 
Long Waist. 
White, Drab or Black. 
Clamp Buckle at hip for 
Hose Supporters, 
Tape-fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 
CHICAGO, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by allLeading Retailers. 
Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
341 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICE—§37 Market St., San Francisco, 


* 


ifs 





James McCutcheon & Co. 
Invite attention to their Spring Stock of 


Fine Housekeeping Linens. 


Novel and exclusive designs in Dinner, 
Luncheon, and Tea Cloths. Complete lines 
of Bed Linen, Bed Spreads, 

and Towels. 


ART LINENS. 


Novelties in stamped 
Center Pieces, Platter 
Cloths, Tea Cloths, Doylies, 
etc. All the Linen fabrics 
used for fancy work. 


Washable Dress Fabrics. 


Attention is specially directed to our very 
extensive assortment of these. It includes 
Pure Linen Lawns, Linen Ginghams, and 
other fancy Linen Materials, India Dimities, 
French Organdies, French Brilliants, Piqués, 
Galatea Cloths, Fancy Vestings, Fancy Ging- 
hams, Madras Cloths, Cheviots, and every- 
thing desirable in this line. 


THE LINEN STORE, 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


ff 


Registered Trade-mark, 





Baby’s First 
Short Dress, 


88° 

Made oflawn. Yoke . Y) 
of fine tucks and two j 
insertions, with one 
row of fine hemstitch- / 
ingin centre. Full / 
sleeves and neck finish- 7} 
ed with fineembroid- 77 , 
ered ruffle; deep hem- 4 f 
stitched hem around oe 
skirt. Sizessix months 
to two years. 

By mai?, postage paid, 
§ cents extra. 







Extract from catalogue containing 
700 illustrations of things for Children, 
and more than 700 reasons why the 
Children’s store is the place to buy 
them. Free for 4 cents postage. 


BEST& CO 60.62 West 


23d Street 
New York. 





Hang your Trousers, when not in Use, by the 


IDEAL TROUSERS STRETCHER 





*v6gt ‘Sz “ydag pojuneg 





BEFORE. 





AFTER. 


The Stretcher 
will give 
perfect satis- 
faction, or we 
will refund 
the money. 


Directions for adjust- 
ing the Stretcher printed 
on every box. It is simple, can 
be adjusted in a few seconds. 
Trousers should always be sus- 

/ nded as shown in center cut 
when not in use. Even those in daily wear should be thus sus- 
pended through the night. ‘The Stretcher is convenient for any 
traveling man to carry in his grip. Everybody wants from one to 
five sets. Upon receipt of fifty cents we will mail, post-paid to any 
address in the United States, one complete set of the Ideal Stretcher. 





Manufactured and sold by the IDEAL STRETCHER C0O., 
Main Office, Wellsboro, Pa. 






















CORSET 


int f) NEVER 





BREAKS 
. Down on 
7 = THe Sives. 


lil 


Greatest Invention of the Century. 


If not in stock at your retailer’s, send $4 00 
for a Corset, free by mail, to . 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO. 
FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 


SoLz AGENTS, 





85 Leonard Street, New-York. 










| Loaxury | 
‘of a Bath‘ 


s¢ and its healthfulness, too, depend % 
2 largely on a thorough knowledge & 
: of the acessories. ‘To help you to & 
that knowledge we’ve prepared an 
attractive book entitled 


“Little Loops. 
of Luxury,”’ 


which we'll send /ree to any address. 
It tells all about Star and Crescent § 
Turkish Towels and other essential 
requisites of the ‘‘ bath luxurious,”’ 
; that are easily within the reach of 
‘ everybody. Write for it. 

ki STAR AND CRESCENT MILLS €0., 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
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ENCLISH 





} 
}MILITARY BRACE 


It is in effect a BODY BRACE! 
Supports and strengthens the 
shoulders, also the back, sides, 
chest, and stomach. 
Creates a decidedly “ braced-up’’ 
. sensation. 
Assists in giving an elegant form 
and easy carriage. 
Corrects protruding shoulder 
blades and round shoulders. 
. Imparts to wearer an appearance 
of ease and grace. 
» Everything accomplished without 
discomfort. 
Made from single white linen as fine and 
thin as possible for the necessary strength. 


. TYLE Lapies’ - - -$1.25 
siT S CHILDREN’S - 1.00 

. ) Youtus:- -- 1.35 
PRICES : CENTLEMEN'S 1.50 
Sold by druggists and dealers in dry and 
furnishing pee If not found, will be mailed 
on receipt of price. 









State style 
wanted and 
give diagonal 
body measure, 
taken(asshown 
in cut )from top 
of shoulder, 
diagonally across back 
and around to center 
of body in front. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Goop UNTIL JUNE 1, 1895. 

With each cash order for an English 
Military Brace, will be sent free a 

, sample pair (in Silkk Pin Top) of our new 


RUBBA ‘s::s: 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 

The ROUND RIB 
LOOP and CUSHIONED HEAD 
createa VELVET GRIP that on silken 
hose of finest thread wil] neither cut nor slip. 


} 
} 
} 
} 





ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


. George Frost Company, 
551 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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TRADE MARK- 


BABY’S, 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50. Style 65. 


JUST THE GARMENT 
\s) ‘FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Other Styles: { miss ys" ABIES, and 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
Materials, Workmanship and Fit Perfect. 


THE VERY BEST GARMENT’ MADE. 


waste money on cheap Waists 
because they are sold at a cheap 

rice. It don’ par. Nooneissat- 

sfied. Paya fair price and buy 

the best. Buy the Double Ve 

Hs Waist—it supports stockings and 








underclothes from the shoulders, 
Sold by High-Grade Dealers, 
THE C. N. CHADWICK CO,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ae Gulla 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHO YE eit FOR A KING. 


$5.00, Cordovan, French and Enam- 
eled Calf. 

$4.00, $3.50, Fine Calf and Kan- 
garoo. 

$3.50, Police, Three Soles. 


$2.50, $2.00, Workingmen’s, Extra 
Fine. . 
$2.00, $1.75, Boys’ School Shoes. 


© Ladies’, $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.75, 
Best Dongola. 


Send for Catalogue. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $4.00 Shoes. 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory. 












They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 

The prices are uniform,---stamped on sole. 
From $1.00 to $3.00 saved over other makes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 





Sclentifi 
Suspenders 


A much-needed 
Reform. 


Perfect Comfort to the Wearer. 


Popular for full-dress wear 
because they cannot crease 
the shirt bosom, and the 
straps are never seen. 






No dragging on the shoulders. 

The trousers keep their shape because they are never 
pulled up from the shoe, and there is no strain on the 
bands. No sewed joints to come apart. 

The scientific principle of the pulley acting on the 
cord insures perfect freedom of movement in any 
position. 

To wear them is to like them. 

On sale by all first-class dealers, or sent by mail 


on receipt of price, 50c., 75¢., $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00, post-paid. State height and weight. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO. (Lim.), Buffalo, N.Y. 


66 And be sure to put this same 
Redfern cord binding on my 
’ Easter 
gown, 
2 you 
« won't 





a bit of 

2 trouble 
<in 

- matching 





y\ & Bias 

* Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
is made in all dress 
shades.” 

A set of the 'S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 


the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on How 10, 
Bind the Dress Skirt, mailed for 10 cents in ad 


ro 


Address 
The S-H,. & M. Co:, P.O. Box 699, New Yor' 


“S.H.& M.”” Dress Stays arethe or 
; 





; 
t 
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vi ’s a Needless Annoyance. 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE 


( souvenin OF FASHIONS ' 


SABANA. Copies Free by Mail. 


Feel eee COON ie 
& CO, 
Factories : | Beet” 








Looe aig TROY,N Y. ALMOSA. BRAND. 
@OLLARS AND CUFFS ol le AT YOUR OUTFITTER’S. 
GUARANTEED —_s GOORS. 


ARCASSA. 


“ ‘ THE BEST « 
Leet? Bra COLLARS & CUFFS A) ‘Yat 


BRAND. 


BRAND. 


>. eg 7 ess 


Ve Pores YOUR 
LAMPTON. OUTFITTER’S. EY 


NO MAKE OF COLLARS WILL WEAR SO WELL. 
WE WARRANT THEM. 











The corset that fits costs no anes than the corset 
that doesn’t. Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are fitted 
to a models. 














LOUN 


For the Sick-Room, for the Nursery, 


For the Bath, for Steamer Traveling, 
For Railway Carriage, and for Yachting. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 


$2.75 to $35, 


with Hood and Girdle complete. For Railway Car or Steamer Travel- 
ing they are a positive LUXURY and COMFORT. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 
NOYES BROS. 426 Washington St. Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 

















YPSILANTI seronn 
UNDERWEAR. 


The only sanitary under- 
wear. Endorsed by physi- 
cians throughout the country. 
This is a good time to be- 
come acquainted with the 
merits of Y psilanti—for 1895 
you will find 


PRICES DOWN 


Send for Catalogue and our 
new book entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Underwear, and How to 
Wear It.” They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 








FLYNT WAIST, OR T 


(TRADE MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Endorsed by Eminent Physicians 
as the Most Scientific and Practical 
Waist or Corset. 

No. 1 represents a high-necked waist. 
No. 2 a low-necked one, often made with 
high back. No. 3 illustrates the ‘Flynt 
Hose Supporter,” adjusted each side of 
the hip; also the waistbands for the dress, 
and other skirts and drawers. No. 4 is the 
Motherhood and Nursing Waist. Nos. 
5 and 6 show how we Underdress Chil- 
dren. No. 7 indicates the warp threads of 
the fabrics as they cross at right angles in the 
back of every Flynt Waist, thereby insuring the best shoulder 
brace ever constructed. 

Our illustrated Manual sent free on application to 

MRS, 0O. t 





319B Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Soft. Light. Noiseless. 


An Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper, made 
of one piece of 
felt, with light 
leather sole 
sewed on after 








Price, Woman’s sizes, $1.50, post- 


the shoe is paid. Men’s, $2.00. 


Admirable for night wear. 


made. 
A sick-room specialty. 29¢ Rirneme 


DANIEL GREEN & 44 East 14th Street 


* (Union Square),NewYork. 








and rough counters. 


Sold by the trade generally. 3 - 
ptive Price-List to any applicant. 





ye will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort 
that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- 
tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


Phawrnc STOCKINGS P THEY FIT 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., “SASS! 
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John 99 Fountain 
Holland “Jewel” pen. 

With this original Slit-feed pen 
delicate or heavy, long, unbroken 
curves or lines, and shading, can 
be made, owing to the perfect flow 
which this pen alone possesses. 


The John Holland Gold Pen Company, 


Makers and Patentees, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Complete pen and holder, guaranteed in every particular, 
sent to any address, charges prepaid, on receipt of $2. 50. 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


is the best writing instrument. For proof 
ask the first man you meet that has one. 

Its gold pens are the best that can be 
made, 

Its feed is scientific and perfect. 

It is always ready and 


Writes Without Shaking. 


Its new style of holder is smooth and 
pleasant for the fingers. 

Try it. If it does not please you, re- 
turn it and your money will be refunded. 


This word was written as 
it appears with a 





N 






NTAIN PEN 


FOUNTAIN PE 
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HOLD TO THE LIGHT. 


Is your paper water-marked 
BOSTON LINEN, BOSTON BOND, 
OR BUNKER HILL? 
It is good form to use our stationery in your correspondence — 
How it looks is of consequence.— If your stationer cannot supply 


you, send us four cents for samples and full information.— Postage 
is only 16 cents per pound. — Express often cheaper. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, L. E. Waterman Co. 


49 and 51 Franklin Street, (4,'9s-) 157 Broadway, New-York, 
BOSTON, MASS. U. S. A. 


Shipman’s Patent Common Sense Binders, 


USED FOR BINDING 


Op Stye, Nos. 2 to 6. 
New Srvze, Nos. 12 to 16. 





WATER MAN’S IDEA 


— 
% 
z 
a 
= 
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Lf your stationer will not supply you, do 
not take anything else, but send 
to us for an illustrated 
price-list. 





Mention Century MAGazIne. 











MAGAZINES, SCHOOL BLANKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, CITY OR TOWN BLANKS, 
EXPRESS BLANKS, REAL ESTATE PAPERS, 
RAILROAD BLANKS, PRICE LISTS, 

INSURANCE BLANKS, ACCOUNT SALES, 

LAW PAPERS, STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS, 
PAY ROLLS, R. R. TARIFFS, Etc., Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘in. ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, “ Yery.cte 






































They are the best. 





THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER 


YOU WANT 


+ 





The 
Miller’s 





Daughter 





~ 


For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 


* PLATED WEDDING 


CREAM PAPER 


Send us your address on a postal 


and we will mail you our Beau- 
FR EF F tiful Illustrated Booklet, con- 
taining engravings of celebrated 


paintings with sketches of the 
artists’ lives. You will deem it a treasure. Ask your 
dealer for Acme Writing Tablets and take no other. 


Manufactured only by the 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 
Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








PARTITION RACKS 


Are clean, light, strong, graceful ; collect no dust, harbor no 
vermin, utilize space. The best pigeon hole cases for many 
purposes ever made. Fitted with boxes if wanted. Carriedin 
stock and made to order. Send for circular and price list. 
oe 


Pau 





iis 7 <2 * 4%. P ' 


Also Manufacturers of 
Desks, Filing Cabinets and 
Office Furniture and Fixtures. 


THE GLOBE CO., 


Eastern B: h: 
42 Beaver St, NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 
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TRY THEM. 





4 cents in stamps. 


Sample card containing 12 
different numbers will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of 









SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


450 Broome St., 





New-York. 


What is Duplicate 


WHIST 





It consists in playing several 
deals as in ordinary Whist, and 
then shifting the cards and play- 
ing them over again, with the hands reversed, so 
that in the end each side of opponents has held the 
same cards, Each player’s cards are kept separate by 
the use of the 


KALAMAZOO TRAY. 











More Interesting than ordinary Whist because 
each side has absolutely the same opportunities. 

Kalamazoo Duplicate Whist is the pioneer, 
and is fully protected by patents covering all the 
details of Duplicate Whist. 

Play the Kalamazoo Method once, and the old 
game becomes dull and uninteresting. 
Ask your dealer for the game, or write us. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
Pate. — ce: epee adbre | a 
ist Eti t 
4th hapvicon Whisk Congress, scat re KA LAMAZOO, MICH. 
any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 





Dear Sirs: —* * * The invention of the Katamazoo Tray 
has done as much for Duplicate Whist as the invention of the tel- 


escope did for astronomy. 
REC. SECRETARY WALTER H. BARNEY, 





AMERICAN Wuist LEAGUB. Provipence, R. I. 
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Positively The Leading Pen A Million in use. 











Mention THE CENTURY. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
EUROPE and the ORIENT. ee 4 foot desk, $16 
Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand Tours for 4} 
6e%* 1895. Special ——_ PAINE, ~~ — 5 “ = 
« tin oe pone al 
rath year. (Formerly of Albany.) Glens Falls, N. Y. 18 JEE m4 God foreatalogue, 








BY MAIL 
We prepare students for 
the Bar. 


THE CEM 


renoit“suanrenen. | Q JUDY wee. 
sacs stap aPa LAW rat 
a F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, : . 


Successors to GOULD & COOK, toatpeniete. fen from 
a then x Practicing la 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. ‘HOME Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Ne 38 eTelephore Bag. Derrorr,Micn, 


ATIONAL "FYPEWRITER 


IRRESPECTIVE THE BEST. 
OF PRICE TRIAL PROVES IT. 


s in many features, and equals in all peat, any writer made and 
in the world at any price. Catalogue U and 8 yee ° lor Work, Free. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., - 23rd & Arch Stree PHILADELPHIA, PA 








REMINGTONS, - - = = $40.00 
1 C CALIGRAPHS, - - = = $25.00 
SisHAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, MANAGER.RENTALS $3.50 to $6.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. fd eg 


The Great Arithmetic Machine. 


The Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, It is now in use in over a thousand Count- 
Conn., writes: ‘‘It fully substantiates ing Rooms, and in the offices of six 
your claim: for it, as to accuracy, rapidity and Governments. Insures accuracy, saves 
durability.” 60% of time and affords entire relief 
Scottish Union and Nations Ins. Co. from mental strain. 
Hartford, Conn., writes: ‘Our opera- | The Comptometer is operated 
tor, while not an expert, fest teadily improv- by Keys like a T writer. Per- 
ing and is now able to accomplish what two tocenn AAditton ubtraction, Mul- 


men can do mentally in the same time.’ < 
H. Moldenhauer & Son, Creameries, tiplication, Division, Interest, 
Percentage, Discount, etc. 


Lebanon, Wis. write: ‘*Inclosed 
Write for 60 Days Trial Offer. 


we send you our check oven $125.00 to bal- 
ance bill for Com ter. if anything 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
52 to 56 Illinois Street, 


























is worth its pony ay in gold it is the Comp- 
tometer.” 


Will save five times its cost. Over 


fifty have bought a second after buy- CHICAGO. 
. ae Franklin Street, 
en FICE: t - New York. 





ee 











- ood for Note Paper. 


** Heraldry in Hmerica’”’ 
BY EUGENE ZIEBER. SEALS. 
A comprehensive work, with 


BY THB 
Department of Heraldry 
oF 








Researches made. Correct inter- 


pretation and emblazoning. 


Crest and Arms Dies engraved 


BOOK PLATES. 
The Department of Heraldry 
OF 


[pvilations. 


A BOOK containing the correct 
and latest styles, with full particulars 
of prices, will be mailed upon request 

BY THE 


Stationery Department 


OF 





THE BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 





JEWELERS . SILVERSMITHS . HERALDISTS , STATIONERS. 





GUARANTEED & 
5 YEARS 


The Baxter Register 


keeps an autographic record of all sales, 
charges and entries; prevents collusion 
among clerks to steal from employer; 

ives customers a check for purchases. 

t is the best—in price much the cheap- 
est of Registers. \tis no longer an ex- 
periment; 50,000 are in use, and in 
every line of business. 


Assures Protection 


to the merchant, as one writing makes 
3 checks, one of them being locked in 
the machine when the others are turned 
out, and the proprietor has the key. It 
can be used in 5 different ways, is sim- 
ee een, handy, and always at- 
tends 


To Business Send for Catalogue 


BAXTER REGISTER COMPANY 





Scott’s Waverley Novels, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 





Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
language, and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world. These great 
novels have never before been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched, at a cost of over forty thousand 
dollars, with proof impressions on Imperial Japanese pa- 
per of three hundred original etchings from paintings 
by celebrated artists of France and England, among whom 
are Sir J. E. Miilais R. A,, ‘R. W. ‘acbeth, 
Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, Lalauze, 

ssonnieres, etc. 

ndrew Lang, the greatest English critic, as ed- 
ttor, will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and 
notes to each novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. 


This is the most magnificent edition ever 
made of the works of any novelist. 


The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page ; 
the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. he volume a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed, Com- 
plete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 
per volume. Also 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with fifty additionat illustrations, and 
bound in idif leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page and 
paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 














working dictionary, ‘ 


New from cover to cover. Dictionary 


It is the Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. It is warmly commended by every State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

A College President writes: “‘ For ease with which the eye finds the word 
sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective methods in indicating pronuncia- 
tion, for terse yet comprehensive statements of facts, and for practical use as a 
ebster’s International’ excels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


ag@~Send for free pamphlet containing s 
aa Do not buy cheap photographic rep! 





imen illustrations, etc. : 
ts of the Webster of 1841." P 
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The Up-to-Date 


Caligraph 
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The New No. 4 Caligraph with its im- 
proved features, is the foremost writing 
machine of to-day. 
Get descriptive circular telling all about 


American Writing Machine Co,, 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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Improven SPACING MECHANISM, 
® Unirorm ano Easy Touch 
Economicat Rippon Movement, 
Improven Paper Feen. 
Reavity Adsustasie 
Paper AND Envetope Guines. 


ypewriter 


“It is the most complete 
and satisfactory Machine on, 
the market.” Says one customer 
All users echo the sentiment You are request 







cutie ed to (est it. 
_ sent ons » Wyckoff, Seamans § Benedi 
Application 327 Broadway .New York. 














New No. 6 Model. 


Examine its Visible Writing. 


Try its Easy Operation. 
Test its Automatic Actions. 
Prove its Speed. 


Write for our book ‘‘As Others See Us.” 
THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
41-43 116th Street, New-York. 
A pril, ’'95, 





THE DENSMORE, 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 





They like the Densmore because 
it is a quick machine—quick to put 
the paper in, quick to take it out, 
quick to do the work—no time lost. 

Other points of superiority, and unstint- 


ed praise from famous concerns using 
the Densmore, in our free pamphlet. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER (0., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 








“Improvement the order of the age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


has just received from the U. S. War Department, Washington, 
an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for 
typewriters by any government or corporation. 

his decision was based upon the many improvements and the 
superior mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other 
typewriters. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. ,Syracuse,N.Y.,U.5.A. 


Send for Illustrated omy 
New-York,N.Y., 293 & 295 B’way. Baltimore, Md., 1x East Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 335 Chestnut St. Buffalo, N. Y., 44 Niagara St. 


= Chicago, Ill., 154 Monroe St. Rochester, N. Y.,407 Powers’ Block. 
© } Omaha, Neb., 1609% Farnam St. Detroit, Mich., ror Griswold St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 214 Wood St. St. Paul, Minn., Chamber of Com- 


St. Louis, Mo., 208 N. 7th St. Boston, Mass., 25 School St. 
Denver, Colo., 1629 Champa St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





3 | Cincinnati, Ohio, 166 Walnut St. merce Building. 
£ 
r) 





HAND instead of BRAIN 


Useful in any business office, and will 

secure-accuracy, avoid labor, and save 

time on common addition, multiplica- 

tion, etc. Pamphlet of Grant Calculat- 

ing Machine Co., Box 1941, Lexington, 
ass. 








The Simplex Printer, | treewnrrers geeseieeare eee 


ped anywhere for examination. Exchanginga Special- 





simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from ty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
pen-written original, or 75 copies from typewriting. SryeEWarend } 45 Liberty Street, New York, 


No washing required. Price, $3 to $10. 


COLUMBIAN 
INKSTAND. 


Ce a i i i i 
Best in the World. Inks the pen 


The Neograph, 
Just Right. No inky fingers, blots, or 


the new Stencil Process Printer, will make 2000 copies muddy ink. A boon to busy scribblera. Over 20 styles; 


of a written or type-written 01-66 50 Oh Sense. nent prepaid. Catalogue free. 
original. Any one can use BOT CO., 257 Broadway, New York, 


it. Price, $10 up. k on TYPEWRITER 
ANY 












We have machines of every make. 


Send for circulars. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 


LAWTON & CO. 


20 Vesey St. 
New-York. 


refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
lege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send for illus- 
trated catalog of new and old machines. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *™*chtcaco. ” 


Have You Seen the No. 4 Yost ? 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 
The 1894 Model 


Does the most beautiful work. Has no superior. 
Is the easiest to keep in order. Wears the longest. 
Has all the new improvements. Unlimited speed, 
Unexcelled for manifold work. Permanent alignment. 
Catalogue sent on application. 

Yost Writing Machine Company, 

61 Chambers St., New-York, 
49 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 
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HARPER’S 7 
BAZAR 









ON WOMAN’S FASHIONS 
Reet CHAPUIS SANDOZ 


4 
G . > Mademoiselle CHAPUIS, a gifted French- SANDOZ, the brilliant Parisian artist, is 
“oR 4 woman, shows the subtle feminine touch in her without a peer in the illustration of Fashions. 

q 

“4 





elegant designs. These striking pictures are Beauty, refinement, style, chic, distinction, 
from models from Worth and the Louvre. are displayed in his work in the BAZAR. 
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Copyright, 1895, by HARPER & BROTHERS. 


CHARLES BAUDE, one of the most emi- Miss KATHARINE DE FOREST, already 
nent engravers of the century, reproduces a literary woman of distinction, has won new 
unique and fascinating gowns and wraps laurels in her weekly Paris Letter to 
women. HARPER’S BAZAR. 


New York Fashions by Miss S. G. SHANKS. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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WHILE WINTER LINGERS HER 
SOUTHWARD TO MEET THE SPRING 


and enjoy the rich, full, beautiful Spring weather that glorifies Virginia. 
If any one who has but two or three days to spare, should enjoy the change and 
rest.afforded by the trips of the 


Old Dominion Line 





TO 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA BEACH, RICHMOND, 
WASHINGTON, Etc. 


Steamers, table, staterooms, and beds of the best character. 
Most interesting and pleasant short sea route on the Atlantic coast. 
Tickets issued that include every expense on shipboard, and board at famous Hygeia 
and Princess Anne Hotels, etc. 
Send for copy of ‘‘ Pilot,” containing full particulars. 
OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 


Pier 26, North River, New York. 
W. L. Guillaudeu, Vice-President and Traffic Manager. 


gy pesettt FUNG Life gy CHEQUES 





OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 


yu Home Office, “latin LONDON. 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 





Cor. Broadway & Duane 8t., New-York. I FoR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
$35,000,000 Saved in Premiums. CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 





The total cost for the past ’ \ E 


13 years for $10,000 insur- 
ance in the Mutual Reserve PAY 


amounts to less than Old ‘“ ” 2 
Syne Camganien cheage POST-= How and Why,” issued by the 
for #4500 at ordinary life AGE Penn MUTUAL LiFE, 921-3-5 
tes — th ing, i i- A . 
a Sie ee ae acasel Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ums, being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per 


ae Beautiful 














Lal Hig ° 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. Bu rlington 


1881. The Eloquence of Results. 1895. 


No. OF POLICIES IN FOROE, over A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving full par- 





Interest Income, annually, exceeds...... ticulars of the superior advantages of Burlington (Vt.) 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds ........... «- ae" of id "e f ice beatified 4 
RESERVE, Emergency Fund...........-----e+ssseeeeeees . piace - ence, } cause S its oo ul an 
Death Claims paid, over..............000ce ceeeeeeerenee healthful location, superior educational facilities, and 
New Business in 1894, over ..........0-0.0.0.00 seeeeees social advantages; also its superiority as a place for 
INSURANCE IN FOROE exceeds ........++-+++++++ : pat 5 ya 38.7 
many kinds of manufacturing or other business enter- 
EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, in every . . , 
Town, City, and State, to experienced and successful business men, who prises, because of cheap rail and water transportation, 
will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. excellent labor (no strikes), and cheap electric power, 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. sent to any address, free, by J. W. RUSSELL, Secre- 





EK. B. HARPER, President. tary of Board of Trade, Burlington, Vt. 
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RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
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BE THE ROCKIES 


Parties will leave New York in Special Pullman Ves- 
tibuled Trains with Dining Cars, for Magnificent Sight- 
Seeing Tours, as follows: 

No. 1. A 78 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, California, 
the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

No. 2. A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omitting Alaska. 

No. 3. A 52 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with either of 
these tours. 

No. 4. A 46 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to Alaska, 
outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward 
through the Yellowstone National Park. 


Also Tours to Europe, Hawatian Islands, China, and Japen. 
Independent Railroad and Steamshi ckets to all points. 
C7 Send for di iptive book, ioni the icular tour desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bidg., Union Sq., New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Massachusetts Benefit Life Association 


[FOUNDED 1878.) 
Exchange Building, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 

LARGER AND STRONGER THAN EVER. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1894. 


Insurance in force . . . $106,889,455.00 
Policies Written during the 





FM .. ae woes 11,667 
Insurance Written during 

the year ..... 18,322,700.00 
Emergency or Surplus Fund 1,085,510.11 
Amount carried to Surplus 

Fund during the year . 227,754.77 
Dividends Paid to Policy- 

holders during the year 175,539.21 
Total Membership .. . 39,880 
Amount paid in Losses. . 1,688,263.34 
Total amount paid in Losses 

since organization . . 10,152,535.97 


Cost about 60 per cent. usual rates. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


= 








W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 








TWO 
‘> EXPLORERS in 
YELLOWSTONE 


PARK 


Frederic Remington, #- artist, 
explorer and writer, writesin Harper’s Weekly 

in 1895: 

‘‘Americans have a national treasure in the 
Yellowstone Park, and they should guard it 
jealously. Nature has made her wildest pat- 
terns here, has brought the boiling waters 
from the greatest depths to the peaks which 
bear eternal snow, and set her masterpiece 
with pools like jewels. Let us respect her 
moods, and let the beasts she nurtures in her 
bosom live, and when the man from Oshkosh 
writes his name with a blue pencil on her sacred 
face, let him spend six months where the 
scenery is circumscribed and entirely artificial.” 





N. P. Langford wrote in Scribner's 
Monthly (now Tue Century), 1871, as follows : 
‘‘This grand eruption continued for twenty 

minutes, and was the most magnificent sight 

we ever witnessed. We were standing on the 
side of the geyser nearest the sun, the gleams 
of which filled the sparkling columns of water 
and spray with myriads of rainbows, whose 
arches were constantly changing ,— dipping and 
fluttering hither and thither, and disappearing 
only to be succeeded by others, again and 
again, amid the aqueous column. The mi- 
nute globules into which the spent jets were 
diffused when falling, sparkled like a shower 
of diamonds. Around every shadow which 
the denser clouds of vapor, interrupting the 
sun’s rays, cast upon the column, could be seen 
a luminous circle, radiant with all the colors of 
the prism, and resembling the halo of glory 
represented in paintings as encircling the head 
of Divinity.” 
Send six cents for 
‘« Sketches of Wonderland.”’ 
Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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An American Express Co’s 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
is practically a certified 
cheque made payable to 
your own order, for the 
fixed amount named on its face in the 
currency of the country, at 20,000 places 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Mex- 
ico, South America, Cuba, India, China, 
Japan, United States, Canada and else= 
where, by an extensive list of Bankers 
and at all the Principal Hotels. More 
available, economical, and safer than 
Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, or 
other form of Travelers’ Credit. 
Cheques and fuller information may 
be obtained at any Agency of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., or at the 
principal offices of the Company. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
_78 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 
45 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 

























The Cost of Soup-Making 


depends entirely on how the soup is made and with 
what it is made. A visit to our 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample 
can (choice of 20 kinds) sent on receipt 
of postage, 14 cents. 








Franco-American Food Company, 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
Factory always open to visitors (Saturdays excepted. ) 
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“Pantry Plunder. 


A pie in hand is worth two in the pantry, if made with COTTOLENE. 
Pie and Cake made with Cottolene is light, delicate, wholesome, and 
can be freely eaten by the children without the slightest fear of results. 
Sold in one, three and five pound tins, with the 


trade mark—-steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
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Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CuricaGco, ST. Lours, New YorK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL. 


SPOOKSSCSSSSESSSHSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSHSSSSSSeeeseeseeeeeeee 


kitchen (always open to visitors) is a 
happy surprise to the most fastidious. 
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Curtice Sap Maple Syrup. 
Neither compound nor melted sugar, but ‘‘ True to Name.” 
Hermetically sealed in the ‘‘ Bush.” 
Put up in tin cans and glass bottles. 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERANTS. 


Should you be unable to secure our goods Ask f ds beast ’ 
from your dealer, write us for priced SK your grocer lor goods bearing name 


catalogue and booklet, ‘‘From Treeto of Curtice, and take no other. 
Table.” They tell you of our full line. ae 











4 Canned Fruits and Vegetables, CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ay a Preserves, Jams and Jellies, : 
[32g 060s ‘‘ Blue Label’’ Tomato Ketchup, etc. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


=MABE AT KEY=-WEST>= 

These Cigars are manufactured 
under the most favorable climatic 
conditions, and from the mildest 
blends of Havana tobaccos. If T 
we paid the imported cigar tax, 
our brands would cost double the 


iti FOR PITCHERS 


Write for particulars. Sample box of 12 


cigars will be mailed, prepaid, for $1.00. ~ 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO. as OI ld 
KEY WEST. ( 
i Me = WF 


ort Children 








Castoria pr tes Digestion, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the child is rendered healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria 
contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“‘CaStoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to me.” 

H. A. Arcuer, M. D.,111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

**I use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapted to 
affections of children.” Avex. Rosertson, M. D., 
1057 2d Ave., New-York. 
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XQUISITE FLAVOR 








COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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F DESCRIPTION 

\ DELIGHTFUL 

: NY — BLEND 
aD gs (N\A RESULT 
.\// PLEASE us BOTH. 

POST PAID FOR 25CENTS 
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All grocers sell it. 





April, ’95. 


Do you eat it? 








The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. The Dyspeptic demands it. / 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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BUFFA 


LITHIA 


Spring No. 2. Nature’s Nerve Tonic—lIt’s Value in the Lithaemic or Gouty State. ¢ 


io 
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ATER 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M., LL.D., Professor of Physiology and ed in the 


Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and Prest. of the Nat'l Boar 


“] have recently read with interest a rx 
in the New York Medic ‘The 


of Health: § 


in Diseases of 

al Journal on ITHIA the Nervous 

Syeten,” in which the writer, Dr. Boyland, ng own obse: ons ani ose of other eminent 
Pp direct Tonic Nervous 


ysicians, ascribes to this Water a special virtue as a 


for the im cases 


of Cerebral Exhaustion. I have only had occasion to test its effects 3 in this direc wf, in cases in 


which the nervous symptoms may have been due to a Lith 


fi for wh: is a well- 





known therapeutic resource. In these cases, the relief following the use of the remedy was 


very decided.’ 
[LITHAMIC—“ Suppressed” or “ latent Gout.”’} 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C.: . 

“It is well known that many cases of diseases of the nervous system are complicated with Lith- 
semia, and that unless this condition is removed, a cure is very often retarded and not infrequently en- 
a It is quite commonly the case that in Cerebral Congestion producing Insomnia, Ner- 


vous 


rostration, resulting from over-mental work or much emotional disturbance, and in yee (to 
state 


say nothing of many cases of insanity), an excess of uric acid in the blood is often observed. 


we to be altogether independent of the character of the food. 
to the diet of his 


ysician may be in reg 


|» for no matter how careful the 


tient, the lithzemic 


_ ues. 
ave tried to overcome this persistence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and other so-called solvents 


for uric acid, but without notable effect. Several years ago, however, I began to treat s 
with a result that was as astonishing to me as it was 
beneficial to the patient.” 


LITHIA WATER 


uch cases with 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $6.00 f.0.b. at 
the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 





For Breakfast 
A cup of 


Chocolat = Menier 
(Vanilla Chocolate) 


Delicious! 
Invigorating! 


Cheaper 
and Better 
than TEA 
or COFFEE. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If not acquainted with 
manner of preparing it write 
CHOCOLAT | 7ore % 
MENIER 


West Broadway and Leonard 
Annuat Sates Exceed | Streets, New York City, or 
33 MILLION POUNDS. | so Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 




















THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
2 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


inators oO, 
Pepein Uhowing’ Gum. 











Beardsley sd 


Shredded &% 
&~.Codfish 


makes delicious Fish Balls and Fish 
Cream. ‘Picked up”’ by a new pro- 
cess, a silk-like fiber as good as it 
looks. Beware of imitations—there is 
only one Shredded, that ’s Beardsley’s. 
All grocers. 





The last thing at Night, the first in the Morning. 


£9 NESTLE’S FOOD gives healthful sleep, builds firm, strong flesh 
CS C S and bone, and is safe. Or 
NESTLE’s FooD does mot require the addition of cow’s milk. 
Water only is needed in preparation for use. 


* 
The danger of disease being conveyed through the medium of 
cow’s milk should be thoughtfully considered, when ] S 


choosing a food for your baby. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and send to THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
us for a large sample can, and our book,*‘ The Baby,” 
both of which will be sent free on application. 73 Warren Street, New York. 
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Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of homes all 


over the country. Those who have used it longest praise it most. 

Every official report, including those of the United States Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Government, and the different State Reports, 
shows Cleveland’s the strongest of all pure cream of tartar baking 
powders. 

The best test, however, is in the kitchen, and that shows that Cleve. 
land’s baking powder is always uniform and reliable, it does the most 
work and the best work. 

No other article of food has ever received so many commenda- 
tions from teachers of cookery and writers on Domestic Science, 


among whom we may name: 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery. 


Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 


Late Principal Boston Cooking School. Author of ‘‘ Boston Cook Book.” 


Marion Harland, Miss C. C. Bedford, 


Author *‘ Common Sense in the Household.” Sup’t New York Cooking School. 


Miss Fannie M. Farmer, Marion A. McBride, 
Principal Boston Cooking School. ** The Cottage Hearth,” 


Miss Kate E. Whitaker, Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, 


Prin. Normal Cookery School, San Francisco. Author of ‘“‘ Economical Housekeeping.” 





Over fifty teachers of cookery have contributed to our receipt book, copy 
of which will be mailed free on receipt of stamp and address, 


CLEVELAND BakING PowpDER Co., 81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York. 





Always Appetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a 
cup of Bouillon made from 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of 
comfort and drives away fatigue. Its 
making is the matter of a moment. 
Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. 


Our little book, “Culinary Wrinkles,” tells how to 
use the Extract in a variety of Soups and Sauces. 
We shall take pleasure in mailing you a copy on 


receipt of your address. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








THE FINAL TEST. 


After outlining his theory on a 


scientific matter, Mr. Tyndall said: 


‘“‘Judge me, when your knowledge 


is matured. I shall not then fear 
your verdict.” 

So, when your knowledge of fine 
varnish is matured, we shall not fear 


your verdict. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


The new and beautiful things the 
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‘ Notions—Dressmakers’ Findings. : 





Bindings, Tapes, Thread, Needles and Pins, Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, Braids, Dress Shields, Scissors,— everything that per-. 
tains to the finishing of a dress— may be satisfactorily ordered 
from our Mail Order Department. 

Ever ready Dress Stays, Elastics, Shell Whalebones, Belting, } 
Corset Steels, Skirtlette and Faconette, Needle Books; Rhine- | 
stone, Jet, and Steel Buckles; Buttons of all styles in Bone, Steel, } 
Jet, Smceked and White Pearl. 
Complete assortments of these goods, specially selected for family 4 
and_ non-professional use. 
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Popular Wool Dress Goods, 
For Spring and Summer. 


All-wool French Challies, 35 cents per yard. 
Mixed Cheviots, 49 cents per yard. 
Blue English Storm Serge, 42 inches wide, 50 cents per yard. 
Granite Mixture, 50 inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 
Diagonal and. Chene Suitings, 52 inches wide, 75 cents per-yard. 
Illuminated Suitings, 52 inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 
Scotch Cheviots, 48 inches wide, 85 cents per yard. 
Fancy Homespuns, 48 inches wide, $1.00 per yard. 

These fabrics are eminently reliable; of newest style and in ¢ 
weight just adapted for Warmer Weather Wear; they may be } 
easily and safely ordered fom samples by maii. } 
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James McCreery & Co., 
> Broadway and 1th Street, 
New-York. 
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Heard ? 


of the new machine which 

measures the power required 

to propel a_bicycle— the 

Victor Dynamometer ? 

To satisfy the scramble for 

VICTOR light weight bicycles other makers have weakened 
BICYCLES, their machines; the Victor Dynamometer enables 
STAUNCH us to secure light draft without injury to construction. 
; It’s another case of facts vs. theory, and, as 
TRIED, usual, no guessing is employed in the manufacture 
BUILT of Victors. : 
TO RIDE. cia 


OVERMAN WHEE:. COMPANY, 
Bosten,; New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Les Angeles. Portland. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 


wh PURE, HICH CRADE 


R905 ()00025 am Chocolates 


Pie 


















on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


FPNDUSTRUAL FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


-no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 













SOLD BY “GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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